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PREFACE 



The study presented in this book provides a baseline analysis of the extent to which the 
primary education system in Pakistan is capable of enhancing or inhibiting children’s 
creativity. It involved 1008 primary schools who participated in a survey, 154 children who 
took the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, and classroom observation in 16 schools as 
well as documentary analysis of the education policy documents, curriculum and the official 
science textbook. The research presents the findings related to the definition of ‘creativity’, 
and the means used to identify, assess and enhance it as well as the importance and the 
obstacles faced in doing so. 

The study finds that while policy documents mention the introduction of creativity in 
education, and the curriculum lays emphasis on the concept in a comprehensive manner, the 
designated textbooks and teaching practices do little more than encourage rote memorization 
and regurgitation of information. The measurement of children’s creativity in this study has 
shown that children have the ability to produce ideas which are at times also original. But they 
appear to be weaker in other areas such as being able to produce abstract titles, and remaining 
open to going beyond the ‘ordinary’ in their thinking. This is due to the fact that much of the 
teaching is only geared towards knowledge acquisition. This research has reinforced the need 
for a systems view of creativity, in order to provide a more holistic and less distorted view of 
the phenomenon. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

1.1: Statement of purpose and aim of the study 

The idea for this study was conceived as a result of working in Pakistan and perceiving that 
schooling often involves children rote memorizing and reproducing the prescribed textbook 
contents. Also in Pakistan, education research focuses on enrolment, retention and children’s 
learning competencies in the core academic subjects such as mathematics and science. This is 
a potential problem, considering that providing knowledge may no longer be regarded as 
sufficient to prepare children for their future. The purpose of education is changing globally, 
shifting from knowledge transmission alone to developing other abilities such as creativity. 
Creativity is being regarded as essential for progress and development, which if true is 
something that developing nations such as Pakistan need to make provision for. 

The purpose of this research is to provide support to the Government of Pakistan in 
identifying the systemic factors that may be inhibiting or promoting primary school children’s 
creativity. In this, the aim is to establish a baseline against which to gauge the effects of future 
interventions for creativity. The overall aim is to provide contextually appropriate 
recommendations for reform of policy, curriculum, textbooks, teaching techniques and 
teacher perceptions. This is so that the government can make any desired changes for 
developing children’s creativity through primary education which build upon existing 
practices rather than reinventing best practice elsewhere. Hence, with suggestions for 
appropriately indigenous solutions it will reduce the risk of importing, imposing and the 
worry of sustaining creativity concepts from other cultures and countries. This investigation is 
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therefore ‘an attempt to truly indigenize research in creativity’ (Sen and Sharma, 2004, 
p.153). 

This study aims to make contribution to scholarship by; adopting the ‘systems’ approach to 
investigate creativity; conducting creativity research within a new context (Pakistan); working 
with an understanding that each person is capable of being creative, hence taking the view 
that creativity is an ‘everyday’ phenomenon (Runco, 2007, p.x); using the framework of both 
the implicit and explicit theories of creativity. The implicit theories of creativity are ‘derived 
from individual’s belief systems,’ while the explicit are based on ‘theoretically or empirically 
derived hypotheses’ (Rudowicz, 2003, p.275). 

1.2: Research questions 

The central question of this study is: 

To what extent is the primary education system in Pakistan hindering or promoting 
children’s creativity? 

In order to answer the overall question the following questions are addressed: 

1. What do we mean by creativity? 

2. What is the importance of developing creativity? 

3. To what extent can creativity be developed? 

4. To what extent can creativity be assessed? 

These questions are explored within the framework of the components of Pakistan’s primary 
education system which includes the education policy, curriculum, textbooks, teacher views 
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and teaching. The findings are used to help explain the creativity test results obtained from 
assessing primary school children. 

1.3: Structure of the research report 

The research report is divided into four parts, literature review, methods, findings, conclusion 
and recommendations. 

• Part one consists of four chapters containing review of existing evidence related to the 
creativity and education, importance of creativity, definitions, development 
identification, assessment and methods used to research creativity. 

• Part two consists of three chapters related to the context of the study and the methods 
used to conduct this research. 

• Part three consists of seven chapters related to the findings in relation to the research 
questions as well as the quality of sample. These include definitions, importance, 
identification, development and assessment of creativity. Also included are the 
findings related to the sample, research instruments and processes adopted. 

• Part four contains one chapter consisting of conclusions and recommendations. 

The purpose and aims of the study have been outlined in this chapter as well as the research 
questions and the structure of the report. The first part of the thesis provides a background to 
the study in the form of existing literature in relation to the research questions, starting with a 
consideration of the definitions and importance of creativity in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 2 



CREATIVITY AND EDUCATION 

This chapter starts with a brief background of the link between creativity and education, 
including the perceived beginning of the most recent interest in the two. There is a short 
discussion into the reasons for this renewed interest. This is followed by the dissatisfaction 
with current education and its changing role in the light of increasing importance being 
accorded to creativity. Lastly, evidence in educational policy documents from around the 
world is presented to show the steps being taken for implementation. 

2.1: The link between creativity and education 

Although the interest in creativity goes back to Plato’s age (Cropley, 2004) and is found in the 
Greek, Judaic, Christian and Muslim traditions, (Craft, 2001) renewed policy interest came 
about with the launch of satellite, ‘Sputnik 1,’ by the Soviet Union in 1957. The purported 
failure of the engineers from Europe, USA and other Western countries was attributed to their 
lack of creativity which led to the National Defense Education Act (USA) to accept the 
concept as important for ‘prosperity... survival of society’ (Cropley, 2004, p. 13). Since this 
there have been several ‘waves of creativity in education’ (Wilson, 2005, p.7). The latest 
interest, however, began in the late 90’s (Jeffrey, 2005) and has since been growing (Tumer- 
Bisset, 2007) throughout the world, including countries such as the USA and UK (Feldman 
and Benjamin, 2006). Policy-makers have shown more sustained enthusiasm than previously 
(Craft, 2006), which has added to its popularity as a topic of debate (Dickhut, 2003) moving it 
from the ‘fringes of education... to being seen as a core aspect of educating’ (Craft, 2005, p.5). 
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Fostering creativity in education is intended to address many concerns. These are described in 
more detail in Chapter three. However, as a summary, this includes dealing with ambiguous 
problems, coping with the fast changing world and facing an uncertain future (Parkhurst, 
1999). Perhaps the most dominant current argument for policy is the economic one. The role 
of creativity in the economy is being seen as crucial (Brundrett, 2007) to assist nations for 
attaining higher employment, economic achievement (Davies, undated) and to cope with 
increased competition (Nesta, 2002). It is for this reason that creativity cannot be ‘ignored or 
suppressed through schooling’ (Poole, 1980, p.14) or its development be left to ‘chance and 
mythology’ (Nesta, 2002, p.2). It is predominantly for this reason that there is a call for its 
inclusion in education as a ‘fundamental life skill’ (Craft, 1999, p.136) which needs to be 
developed to prepare future generations (Parkhurst, 1999) so that they can ‘survive as well as 
thrive in the twenty-first century’ (Craft, 2006, p.339). Developing children’s creativity 
during their years in education is the start of building ‘human capital’ upon which, according 
to Adam Smith and successive commentators, depends the ‘wealth of nations’ (Walberg, 
1988, p.342). 

2.2: Changing role of education 

Fonnal education ‘represents both a right and need’ (Carnoy, 2004, p.l) but it has time and 
time again been criticized for turning out ‘conformists’ and ‘stereotypes’ rather than ‘freely 
creative and original thinkers’ (Rogers, 1970, p.137). The role of education institutions has 
been questioned (Craft, 1999) and blamed for ‘spoon feeding’ (Parnes, 1970, p.351) and 
‘killing’ creativity (Kaila, 2005, p.l). The increased pressures to gear education towards the ‘3 
R’s’ and meeting the requirements of national curriculum, inspections and monitoring has led 
to the feeling, for some, that creativity in teaching and learning has ceased to exist and this 
will prevent governments from achieving a ‘creative society’ (Grainger et al, 2004, p.244). 
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One of the reasons why education systems have been regarded as barriers to developing and 
‘releasing creative potential in the economy’ is that the teaching focuses on ‘knowledge 
acquisition’ (Davies, undated, p.5). Knowledge, as an outcome of education is said to be no 
longer sufficient (Scoffham, 2003; Guilford, 1975). This is because it is difficult to know 
what knowledge will be needed in the future (Parnes, 1970). 

If nations are to respond to the needs of the economy they need to produce an ‘educated 
workforce’. Inevitably, this requires a rise in the level of educational achievement (Jeffrey, 
2006). But what are being considered as criteria of educational achievement are said to be 
changing (Wilson, 2005) and being ‘reconceptualized... [to] encompass creativity’ (Craft, 
2005, p.10). In the light of this, education systems are being required to undergo ‘a major 
overhaul in resources, attitude and understanding’ (Nesta, 2002, p.l) so that creativity can be 
valued. As a response to such calls there has been a shift in educational policy around the 
world and efforts are being made to combine creativity and knowledge (Dickhut, 2003). 
Creativity is being made the focus of ‘curriculum and pedagogy’ (Wilson, 2005, p.7) and an 
‘official agenda’ (Bumard, 2006, p.313) for improving schools. 

Schools are being seen as places for the encouragement of creativity because they can do this 
in a ‘more efficient’ manner and can develop it ‘not merely in elites but in masses of students’ 
(Walberg, 1988, p.350). In fact it is being said that creativity needs to be ‘fostered by the 
education system(s) from the early years onward’ (Craft, 1999, p.137) and that elementary 
and secondary education may be more important than university education for ‘national 
prosperity and welfare’ (Walberg, 1988, p.343). Primary education is being seen as: 

...a critical stage in children’s development - it shapes them for life. As well as giving 

them the essential tools for learning, primary education is about children experiencing 
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the joy of discovery, solving problems, being creative in writing, art, music, 
developing their self-confidence as learners and maturing socially and emotionally 
(DCSF, 2003, p.4). 

2.3: Evidence of inclusion of creativity within education 

The inclusion of creativity into educational policy documents is evidence of the fact that the 
focus on creativity is not merely a matter of paying Tip service’ (Hussain, 2004, p.93) to the 
concept, but rather action is being taken. O’Donnell and Micklethwaite (1999) reviewed the 
curriculum documents of 16 (developed) countries, (American, European and East Asian), 
identifying the place of arts and creativity in education. They found that creativity was 
included at various educational levels, at least from early years through primary education for 
most countries and beyond, up to higher education, for some. 

In Canada ‘creative thinking’ is outlined as one of the ‘common essential learning(s) (p.8). In 
Kentucky, USA, one of the learning goals is to enable students to ‘use creative thinking skills 
to develop or invent novel, constructive ideas or products’ (p.57). In Korea the National 
Curriculum defines an educated person as ‘healthy, independent, creative and moral’ (p.33). 
In Sweden the Government’s National Development Plan for Pre-School, School and Adult 
Education (1997) stated that education should provide ‘the conditions for developing creative 
skills’ (p.52). In France schools in lower secondary are expected to develop in children the 
‘taste for creation’ (p.14). In Germany, the emphasis of primary education is placed on 
developing ‘children’s creative abilities’ (p.20). In Netherlands one of the principles on which 
primary education is based is ‘creative development’ (p.38). In Florida (USA) one of the 
goals of restructuring the schools was to provide students opportunities ‘to learn and apply 
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strategies for creative... thinking’ (Treffinger, 1996, p.l). The second educational goal for 
young people in Australia is to: 

. . .become successful learners, confident and creative individuals, and active and 

informed citizens (ACARA, 2009, p.8). 

In Japan the school curriculum has included development of creativity since the Second 
World War. The Japanese National Council on Educational Reform (NCER) has outlined the 
development of creativity as the most important objective of education for 21 st century. In 
Singapore the aim of new initiatives, launched by the Ministry of Education, was to foster, 
‘enquiring minds, the ability to think critically and creatively’ (O’Donnell and Micklethwaite, 
1999, p.45). These initiatives included the ‘Thinking Schools, Learning Nation’ (TSLN) 
program (Tan, 2006, p.89) designed to develop thinking skills and [^creativity in students. 
This was in response to leading industrialists and entrepreneurs indicating that staff in 
Singapore was more ‘conforming’ than ‘independent’ and ‘not curious enough’ (Tan, 2006, 
p.90). The Singapore Ministry of Education website states that they expect of their young to 
‘be creative and imaginative’ (MOE, 2009, p.l). According to Singapore’s primary 
curriculum creativity is amongst the eight core skills and values (INCA, 2009). 

In China creativity has become an important component of education since 2001 and its 
development has become a ‘priority’ (Vong, 2008, p.149). In Hong Kong the education policy 
proposal includes creativity as ‘higher order thinking skills’ (Fryer, 2003, p.16). There are 
educational reforms being carried in preschool, primary and secondary education in which 
development of creativity is being given a ‘top priority’ (Fryer, 2003, p.19). In Turkish 
education the concept of creativity is being discussed more and more, however attempts to 
enhance it through education are limited (Oral, 2006). In Ireland a strategy paper was 
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developed called ‘Unlocking Creativity’ (Robinson, 2001) for developing creativity and 
education. In the Cultural Policy Statement (2004) by the Scottish Executive the Minister for 
Tourism, Culture and Sport spelt out his ‘vision’ regarding creativity, in that: 

Our devolved government should have the courage and the faith to back human 
imagination, our innate creativity, as the most potent force for individual change and 
social vision. I believe we should make the development of our creative drive the next 
major enterprise for our society. ..I believe this has the potential to be a new civic 
exercise on a par with health, housing and education - the commitment to providing 
and valuing creative expression for all. 

The Policy Statement goes on to say that: 

The creativity of Scots - from the classroom to the boardroom - is the edge we need 
in a competitive world. Our duty as an Executive is to create the conditions that allow 
that creativity to flourish - whether in arts, sciences, commerce or industry. Creativity 
is as valuable in retail, education, health, government and business as in culture. The 
cultural sector should become the national dynamo of the creative impulse that can 
serve all these areas (p.5). 

Scotland is one of four home countries in the UK. In the 1990’s a number of policy 
documents and statements emerged for UK home countries which included creativity (Craft, 
2003). In 1997 the White Paper, Excellence in Schools, referred to preparing people for the 
21st century by recognizing their ‘different talents’. This was built upon by another report by 
the National Advisory Committee on Creative and Cultural Education (NACCCE, 1999) 
which spoke of equipping young children with skills required by employees (Craft, 2005). 
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The NACCCE report acknowledged the UK government’s views that creativity ‘was relevant 
to schools’ (Jeffrey, 2005, p5). This increased interest in the topic, bringing it back ‘on the 
agenda in a big way’ (Brundrett, 2007, p.106). These mentioned documents provided the 
‘foundation’ (Craft, 2005, p.l) for the recent policy discussions in which the British 
Government responded to ‘debates about creative... education to meet the economic, 
technological and social challenges of the 21st century’ (Loveless, 2002, p.2). 

Another document which called for creativity in primary education was the National Primary 
Strategy for primary schools, ‘Excellence and Enjoyment’ (Tumer-Bisset, 2007). The Office 
for Standards in Education (Ofsted) published this report in 2003 and in this they identified 
creativity as ‘a significant factor in educational experience’ (Jeffrey, 2005, p5). This 
document, it is said, added a ‘conviction’ that it is time for ‘a new, more creative approach to 
curriculum planning and a greater emphasis on creativity for learning’ (NCSL, 2004, p.l). 
There were also literature reviews on creativity supported by the Qualification and 
Curriculum Authority (QCA) and reports on the national Curriculum as well as a ‘criteria’ for 
ensuring creativity was included in every subject (Jeffrey, 2005). A website was established 
under the name of ‘Creativity: Find it! Promote it!’ to enable teachers to promote creativity in 
the classroom (Bumard, 2006). 

Creativity has become a focus in the curriculum as evident in its inclusion in the Foundation 
Stage Curriculum and National Curriculum for schools in England (Talboys, 2004). On the 
website for the National Curriculum, Key Stage 1 and 2, there is a section on creativity which 
includes information on: 

• What is creativity? 

• Why is creativity important? 
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• How you can spot creativity? 

• How can teachers promote creativity? 

• How can heads and managers promote creativity? (QCDA, 2009) 

In the National Curriculum itself Aim One is that the school should: 

Enable pupils to think creatively and critically, to solve problems and to make a 
difference for the better. It should give them the opportunity to become creative, 
innovative, and enterprising (QCDA, 2009, p.l). 

The National Curriculum outlines six ‘key skills’ and amongst these is ‘thinking skills’. 
Included in this is ‘creative thinking’ which it is said enables ‘pupils to generate and extend 
ideas, to suggest hypotheses, to apply imagination, and to look for alternative innovative 
outcomes’ (QCA, 1999, p.22). This is regarded as one of the skills which are ‘universal’ and 
‘embedded in the subjects of the National Curriculum and are essential to effective learning’. 
As an example of inclusion of creativity in the subjects it is stated in the science curriculum 
that: 



Science stimulates and excites pupils’ curiosity about phenomenon and events around 
in the world around them. It satisfies this curiosity with knowledge. Because science 
links direct practical experience with ideas, it can engage learners at many levels. 
Scientific method is about developing and evaluating explanations, through 
experimental evidence and modeling. This is a spur to critical and creative thought 
(QCA, 1999, p.76). 

There has also been investment in staff development and creating teaching resources. The 
UK government has moved beyond policy level work to initiate projects to provide and 
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enhance ‘creative experiences’ (Loveless, 2002, p.2) to learners by establishing projects under 



the Creative Partnerships schemes (Craft, 2006). In this the schools are provided with 
opportunities to work with organizations such as dance studios and film makers (Hayes, 2004) 
through partnerships (Jeffrey, 2005). These efforts and ‘massive investments’ (Bumard, 2006, 
p.314) have brought creativity to the forefront. 

It appears from what has been documented in the literature that the recent upsurge in 
creativity and education has taken place in European, American, Australian and East Asian 
countries, as reflected in their policy documents. This is further evidenced by the fact that 
some have stated that creativity has come to be seen as ‘key to economic competitiveness in 
advanced economies’ (highlighted by researcher) (NESTA, 2002, p.2) implying that this is 
not so the case in less advanced economies. In referring to Tony Blair, (the former British 
Prime Minister), who it is reported ‘couples creativity in education to the future needs of the 
national economy’ Gibson says that in this ‘the assumption... is that the production of a new, 
adaptive work force. ..is the sole way forward if Western economies, (highlighted by 
researcher), are to remain buoyant in future global contexts’ (Gibson, 2005, pp. 152-153). 
Does this then mean that developing or non-westem countries do not want to economically 
compete, do not need a new type of labor force, do not face any of the problems indicated, all 
of which, as it has already been argued, require creativity. In this Oral (2006) is of the view 
that: 



For many developing countries, creativity remains neglected, whereas in developed 
countries, educational philosophy and goals rely on students’ enhancement of 
creativity and self-actualization... For developing countries, integration of creative 
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thinking skills in. . .education is a crucial need for shaping their future orientations and 
actualizing reforms in political, economic and cultural areas (p. 65). 

Sinlarat (2002), speaking of Asian countries, is of the view that the Asians are ‘consumers’ of 
Western products. This has resulted in loss of ‘self-identity,’ ‘self-independence’ and 
‘prosperity’. He goes onto say that in order to overcome the dependency there is a need for 
Asians to become ‘creative and productive persons’ and in this ‘education that yields 
creativity and productivity is essential’. It is suggested that rather than taking what UNESCO 
states should be taught: 

Learning how to learn 
Learning how to do 
Learning how to work together 
Learning how to be 

The following characteristics must be produced in people: 

Learning how to learn critically 
Learning how to do creatively 
Learning how to work constructively 
Learning how to be wise (pp. 139- 142). 

It is further stressed that: 

Educational process primarily needs to set a target on new thinking and creativity for 
it to make education have the real effect on the society. Asia must adapt itself to be 
free, must have the advanced and creative way of life and must be able to give a push 
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in the direction of globalization. These will happen when Asian education and society 
develop into truly creative and productive society and when Asia resists adopting 
ideas and copying knowledge from other countries as is the present case (Sinlarat, 
2002, p.143). 

To say for certain what Asian countries are doing regarding creativity and education and what 
they may need to do there is need for further research. Only by taking this approach will it be 
possible to say for sure that creativity is actually a ‘world-wide phenomenon’ (Boyd, 2009, 
p.5) and the need for it in education is being recognized globally to solve the current problems 
facing societies. This is one of the reasons for situating this study in the context of a 
developing country. 

This chapter has outlined the various arguments given in literature for the need to couple 
creativity and education. Also included has been the evidence from policy documents from 
various countries to indicate that practical steps are being taken to make creativity part of the 
educational agenda, except perhaps in countries like Pakistan. But what does this concept, 
creativity, actually mean? The various definitions both within the educational and general 
context are discussed in the next chapter as well the problems of and the need for a definition 
of creativity and the importance of its development in people. 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE MEANING AND IMPORTANCE OF CREATIVITY 

This chapter is a discussion about what constitutes creativity and why it is important, starting 
with why we might need a suitable definition, and existing criticisms of ideas of creativity. 
The large numbers of definitions have been grouped, for simplicity, into five broad categories. 
The meanings of the two most common defining features, originality and usefulness, are also 
discussed as well as views on how children’s creativity should be defined. This is followed by 
presenting findings from existing research on creativity definitions across cultures, by 
teachers and in the policy documents ending with a statement of the stance the research will 
take in relation to the definition of creativity. In the second section of this chapter the 
importance of creativity, both the positive and negative aspects, are discussed in relation to 
society, individuals and children. Then research into policy documents and teacher views on 
the importance of creativity and creative teaching are reviewed. 

3.1: Views about definitions of creativity 

It is said that those concerned with researching creativity are: 

...apt to be overwhelmed by the current breadth of conceptions... as well as relative 
uncertainty of its fundamental components (Feldhusan and Goh, 1995, p.232). 

One of the early impressions which emerges from the creativity literature, as far back as 40 
years (Taylor, 1975) and as recent as 2009, (Kaufman and Beghetto, 2009), is that the debate 
about what creativity actually means is still ongoing. This is a view which is also shared by 
others such as Sharpe (2001) who further elaborates that creativity is difficult to define. In 
fact Craft (2003) says that one of the limits to creativity in education is what it means. This is 
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of particular concern and a challenge for those working in education (Boyd, 2009) especially 
when in some languages there is not even an equivalent word (Simonton, 2006). Mpofu et al. 
(2006) found that only one of the 28 African languages (Arabic) had a word equivalent in 
meaning to creativity. 

Some commentators are of the view that there is ‘no universally agreed upon definition’ 
(Getzels, 1975, p.327) which is needed if ‘creativity is to truly underpin education’ 

(Brundrett, 2007, p.106). This is a view shared by those from the philosophical circles, such 
as White (1972), who in considering four different cases to whom the word ‘creativity’ can be 
applied states that it: 

. . .has no one meaning in these different examples, but a number of meanings, with 
just enough in common between them to make it plausible, though confusing, to apply 
the same word to all four cases (p.133). 

He argues that the extent to which one can be called ‘creative’ depends upon the ‘value’ of 
their output to a particular area or discipline. The various meanings of the word ‘value’ are 
discussed later in this chapter. Elliot (1971), also speaking from a philosophical perspective, 
speaks of two concepts of creativity, the ‘traditional’ and the ‘new’. The former is related to 
the person producing something and in the later it is not deemed ‘necessary to make or create 
anything in order to be creative’ (p.139). While discussing the two concepts Elliot 
acknowledges that creativity is ‘of great importance,’ yet found to be ‘in a state of profound 
confusion’. In his concluding remarks the author further elaborates to say that this confusion 
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is no more than we would face in our daily lives and in this sense we should not be tempted to 
be hurried to adopt a certain definition. He argues that: 

Getting the concept of creativity finally and satisfactorily arranged will involve more 

than decisions concerning the use of words (pp. 150- 151). 

Some, on the contrary, say that there is ‘good deal of agreement’ (Eysenck, 1994, p.220) on 
what creativity means while others are of the view that it is something ‘often invoked but not 
well understood’ (Puccio, 2006, p.2). It is regarded as a ‘multifaceted phenomenon’ 

(Scoffham, 2003, p.4), a ‘multidimensional variable’ (Rudowicz, 2003, p.276) and also a 
‘multi-level... complex thought process, involving many different factors’ (Hussain, 2004, 
P-96). 

The number of definitions being offered appears to have been increasing over time. Morgan 
(1953) listed 25 and Rhodes (1961) identified 40 different definitions. Upon closer 
examination of these he found that the contents consisted of characteristics of creative 
persons, aspects of creative process, creative product and the environments (press) which 
develop creativity (Puccio, 1999). In 1988 Repucci provided 50-60 definitions saying that the 
‘list is expanding everyday’ (Taylor, 1988, p. 1 1 8). Treffmger (2000) provided a list of 112 
definitions, identified from literature, ranging from 1929-1994, arguing that ‘it can and does 
mean different things to different people’ (p.3), a view also shared by Klein (1982). Aldrich 
(2001) developed a dictionary containing 1400 definitions and related terms showing that ‘the 
array of definitions... is vast’ (Treffmger, 2000, p.3). 
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3.2: The need for a definition 



One of the reasons why there is need for a definition of creativity is because there are many 
criticisms about how it has been defined. It is accused for being too ‘loosely’ defined 
(Cropley, 1967, p.20), an ‘ill-defined’ tenn (Gibson, 2005, p. 1 53), ‘elusive’ (Kerr and 
Gagliardi, undated, p.3), having a ‘fuzzy nature’ (Eysenck, 1993, p.147), a ‘puzzle. . .mystery’ 
(Boden, 1994, p.75) and a ‘chaos’ (Schofer, 1975, p.366). It is also said to be misunderstood 
by people including educators (Robinson, 2001). For others creativity definitions have 
‘suffered from. . .lack of consistency’ (Afolabi, et al, 2006, p. 1) and the variety is ‘hindering a 
consistent educational response’ (Parkhurst, 1999, p.l). 

It is also said to be important to have a definition so that it can be enhanced 
(Csikszentmihalyi, 1996) and investigated (Amabile, 1996; Ivcevic, 2009). The impact of any 
misunderstandings includes schools being unable to advance the idea any further (Winchester, 
1993). Claxton (2006) is of the view that one of the consequences of the current policies, 
advocating creativity and its development, is that it has left teachers with the task of 
understanding ‘what it means’ (p.352). 

3.3: Categorization of definitions 

It is very difficult to categorize the many definitions alluded to above. However, for the sake 
of gaining a better understanding these have been grouped as; a) production of something 
original; b) production of something original and of value; c) production of something new, of 
value and imaginative; d) production of something original, of value and which is accepted by 
a group. There is also the category for other definitions not fitting these four categories. 
These definitions come from literature which has been written within the educational and 
general context. 
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Perhaps a good point to start is that creativity does not mean: 



...doing whatever you like... [behaving in an] undisciplined way... impulsive 
expression... [or being] unconventional (Cropley, 1967, pp.20-21). 

3.3.1: Creativity as production of something original 

Creativity has been defined by some as production of something that is original (Torrance, 
1988; Straus and Straus, 1968). Other words used to denote the same meanings are ‘novelty,’ 
‘new’ and ‘novel’ (Mayer, 1999, p.450). The ability to produce something original is 
considered as central to creativity (Cropley, 2004). 

The definitions which include the element of originality (given below) range in time as well 
as subjects showing that the concept is widely applicable: 

Creativity to me means mess, freedom, jumbled thoughts, words and deeds each 
fighting to claim their own space in my mind, and deciding, given the small amounts 
of free time, whether I shall write, paint, draw, take off to the beach with a camera, run 
outside, turn my house upside down to create a new environment, plant a garden or 
plan a new business. Or in a more formal sense it is the original thought, the spark, the 
ignition, the original design concepts or the blueprint (Thorne, 2007, p.17). 

The emergence in action of a novel relational product, growing out of the uniqueness 
of the individual on the one hand, and the materials, events, people, or circumstances 
of his life on the other (Rogers, 1959, p.71; Rogers, 1970, p.137). 
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Originality of thinking and freshness of approaches to architectural problems; 
constructive ingenuity; ability to set aside established conventions and procedures 
when appropriate; a flair for devising effective and original fulfillments of the major 
demands of architecture (Mackinnon, 1975, p. 70). 

. . .process of generating new ideas, new concepts, goals, wishes, new perceptions of 
problems-the output is new thoughts which in themselves do not change anything in 
the real world until they are implemented in some way (Nolan, 2004, p.45). 

...a configuration of the mind, a presentation of constellated meaning, which at the 
time of its appearance in the mind was new in the sense of being unique, without a 
specific precedent (Ghiselin, 1963, p.36). 

3.3.2: Creativity as production of something original and useful 

Mayer (1999) concluded that there was an agreement that ‘originality’ and ‘usefulness’ were 
the ‘two defining characteristics of creativity’ (p.450), a view which is shared by many others 
including Hennessey and Amabile (1988). Dickhut, (2003) regards these as the ‘two 
necessary ingredients’ (p.2) of creativity. These are also used by the United States Patent 
Office as criteria to issue patents (Huber, 2001). For Puccio (2006) creativity means not just 
originality and value but ‘a balance’ between the two (p.2). Alternative words used for 
‘usefulness’ include ‘value, appropriate, significant, adaptive, valuable, utility’ (Mayer, 1999, 
p.450), ‘fitting’ (Pope, 2005, p.59), ‘significant’ (Lumsden, 1999, p. 1 53) and ‘aptness’ 
(Barron, 1988, p.80). Amongst those who hold this definition are psychologists (Feist, 1999) 
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and researchers (Kerr and Gagliardi, undated) but there doesn’t seem to be a mention about 
educators agreeing on such components. 

While some have spoken of value and originality being a definition of creativity others have 
included it as part of their definition (Perkins, 1990; Sternberg, 2003; Beaney, 2005; Boden, 
1999; Nickerson, 1999; Gruber and Wallace, 1999; Newell, et al, 1962). Some examples of 
definitions in this category are given below: 

. . .a response or an idea that is novel or at least statistically infrequent. But novelty or 
originality, while a necessary aspect of creativity is not sufficient. . .it must also to 
some extent be adaptive to reality. It must serve to solve a problem, fit a situation, or 
accomplish some recognizable goal. And thirdly, true creativeness involves a 
sustaining of the original insight, an evaluation and elaboration of it, a developing of it 
to the full (MacKinnon, 1975, p.68). 

A product or response will be judged creative to the extent that (a) it is both a novel 
and appropriate, useful, correct, or valuable response to task at hand, and (b) the task 
is heuristic rather than algorithmic (Amabile, 1988, p.65-66). 

Creative thinking consists of forming new combinations of associative elements, 
which combinations either meet specified requirements, or are in some way useful. 

The more mutually remote the elements of the new combination the more creative are 
the process or solution (Mednick and Mednick, 1964, p.55). 
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. . .the fresh and relevant association of thoughts, facts and ideas, into new 
configuration which pleases... is harmonious, relevant, valuable, satisfying... to you 
(Pames, 1975, p.225). 

Creative products. . .are novel, not imitations. . .are valuable or useful to society (Tardif 
and Sternberg, 1988, p.438). 

Creativity from Western perspective can be defined as the ability to produce work that 
is novel and appropriate (Lubert, 1999, p. 339). 

The types of creative outcomes which may be produced exhibiting the above attributes 
include: 

• Novel solution to a math’s problem 

• Invention 

• Discovery of new chemical process 

• Composition of piece of music 

• Poem 

• Painting 

• Forming new philosophy or religious system 

• Innovation in law 

• Fresh way of thinking about social problems 

• Breakthrough in treating a disease 

• Devising new ways of controlling others minds 

• Invention of new armaments 
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• New ways of taxing by government 

• Change in peoples manners (Barron, 1988, p.80). 

Other attributes of creative products include ‘effective surprise’ (Bruner, 1962, p.3) and 
‘beauty’ (Cropley, 2004, p.17). 

3.3.3: Creativity as something original, useful, and imaginative 

Some of the current definitions, particularly those specifically coined for and being cited in 
the educational context, involve three characteristics, imagination, original and 
useful/valuable. Amongst the most popular is the ‘three step’ (Robinson, 2001, p. 1 14) 
definition: 

Imaginative activity fashioned so as to produce outcomes that are both original and of 
value. 

This outlines four elements of the creative processes which are: 

First, they always involve thinking or behaving imaginatively. 

Second, overall this imaginative activity is purposeful: that is, it is directed to 
achieving an objective. 

Third, these processes must generate something original. 

Fourth, the outcome must be of value in relation to the objective (NACCCE, 1999, 
P-30). 
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Imagination has for long been regarded as something that makes creativity possible (Sinnott, 
1970), a view with a growing consensus (Bumard, 2006). Imaginative activity does not mean 
recalling from ‘real experience’ (Robinson, 2001, p.l 15) and is defined as: 

...the process of generating something original: providing an alternative to the 
expected, the conventional, or the routine (NACCCE, 1999, p.31). 

The second characteristic, pursuing purposes, means that if someone is being creative they are 
doing something intentionally although Tumer-Bisset (2007) is of the view that this is not 
always the case. The third characteristic, being original, is defined at three levels, individual, 
relative and historic. The fourth characteristic is ‘value’ because originality is not sufficient to 
produce something creative (NACCCE, 1999). This definition is considered appropriate for 
education because it recognizes that ‘all pupils can be creative’ (Craft, 2001, p. 14). 

On the basis of the NACCCE definition the Qualifications and Curriculum Development 
Agency has further defined creativity at the classroom level as follows: 



• Questioning and challenging 

• Making connections and seeing relationships 

• Envisaging what might be 

• Exploring ideas, keeping options open 

• Reflecting critically on ideas, actions and outcomes (QCDA, 2009 , p.l). 
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There are very few criticisms of the NACCCE definition. However Craft is of the view that it 
gives the impression that creativity is ‘arts-based’ and offers the following, what she calls 
Tittle c’ or ‘everyday life’ creativity: 

...a life- wide resourcefulness which is effective in successfully enabling the individual 
to chart a course of action by seeing opportunities as well as overcoming obstacles. 
This may occur in personal and social matters or in undertaking an activity in a 
curriculum area, such as mathematics or the humanities (Craft, 2004, pp. 143- 144). 

This definition, it is claimed, does not associate creativity with arts or the kind which is 
‘paradigm-shifting’ and related to ‘great figures in history’. It involves being imaginative 
(Craft, 2001) which means ‘going beyond the obvious,’ ‘seeing more than is initially 
apparent’ or ‘interpreting something in a way which is unusual’ and being aware of the 
‘unconventionality’ of one’s doing or thinking (Craft, 2000, p.4). In summary Tittle c’ 
creativity involves ‘doing it differently. . .finding alternatives. . .producing novelty. . .self- 
creation and self-expression’ (Craft, 2004, p.144). Odena (2001) also offers a definition which 
includes imagination as its component: 

Creativity is imagination successfully manifested in any valued pursuit, a thinking 
style manifested in actions (p.2). 

3.3.4: Creativity as something that is original, useful and the outcome is accepted by a group 

Cropley (2004) is of the view that something is determined as creative by the way people 
react to it, in that ‘their willingness and ability to recognize creativity’. He says ‘when a 
number of observers, especially experts, agree that a product is creative, then it is’ (p. 14). 
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Similarly Stein (1963) is of the view that any criterion to judge creativity has ‘its roots in the 
judgments of others’ (p.2 15). Csikszentmihalyi (1990) is of the view that creativity is judged 
by the ‘field’. This is made up of people, ‘gatekeepers,’ who are aware of the ‘grammar of 
rules’ of that area and they decide if something meets their criteria to be called ‘creative’ or 
just ‘ignored or censored’ (p.202). This view is also supported by others such as Gardner 
(1993) who in his study of famous people focused on the ‘notion of acceptance by a field,’ 
field meaning the judges and institutions. This is because as he says ‘I know of no other 
criterion that is reliable in the long run’ (p.389). Some examples of definitions which include 
the criteria of acceptance by a group of people are given below: 

Creativity is, in fact, a judgment made by the community, culture or field, be they 
gallery owners.... or teachers (Gibson, 2005, p. 1 64). 

Creativity is that process which results in a novel work that is accepted as tenable or 
useful or satisfying by a group at some point in time (Stein, 1963, p.215). 

Important elements of a widely used explicit definition of creativity are originality and 
novelty of ideas, behaviors or products which are accepted and judged as appropriate 
by a group of people within the specific socio-cultural context (Rudowicz, 2003, 
p.276). 

One must conclude that creativity is not an attribute of individuals but of social 
systems making judgments... (Csikszentmihalyi, 1990, p. 198). 
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3.3.5: Other definitions given within the educational and general context 

Some of the definitions which have been given in the literature, written within the educational 
context, are not easily classified with the above, but are as follows: 

Claxton (2006) describes what he terms as ‘soft creativity’ as the: 



...gentle, long-term cultivation of the psychological skills and attitudes that underpin a 
wide range of creative projects-all those that involve the gradual emergence of an idea, 
or a way of thinking or talking, that gives a novel purchase on an interesting and 
previously intractable problem (p.353). 

...open-mindedness, exploration, the celebration of differences and originality. It 
stands for humor and the pleasures of learning. . . (Cullingford, 2007, p. 133). 

. . .involves ideas, invention, exploration, imagination and risk taking. It is about how 
we think, learn, have cognition and understanding of the world around us. It is 
concerned with the potential in everyone to generate imaginative ideas and to explore 
connections between seemingly unrelated pieces of knowledge (Goodwin, 2005, 

P-45). 

Creativity is a special kind of problem solving; in creative thinking the product of 
thinking has novelty and value, either for the thinker or for his culture (Torrance, 

1970, p.2). 
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...the displacement of attention to something not previously noted, which was 
irrelevant in the old and is relevant in the new context; the discovery of hidden 
analogies as a result of the former; the bringing into consciousness of tacit axioms and 
habits of thought which were implied in the code and taken for granted; the 
uncovering of what has always been there (Koestler, 1964, pp. 119-120). 

Some other definitions which have been given in the general context are as follows: 

. . .a decision that anyone can make (Sternberg, 2006, p.97). 

. . .the ability to see (or to be aware) and to respond (Fromm, 1959, p.44). 



3.4: Meanings of value and originality 

Having given examples of definitions under the described categories the meanings attributed 
to originality and usefulness deserves further elaboration. Originality is defined as something 
that cannot be predicted (James et al, 2004), does not already exist (Ghiselin, 1963), is not 
common (Barron, 1955; Barron, 1963), and is ‘relative to sameness, or replication’ (Murray, 
1959, p.99). Stein (1953) explains that the degree of novelty depends upon the degree of 
divergence from ‘the traditional or the status quo’ (p.31 1). However Abinun (1981) asks what 
the extent of this deviation should be and Walberg (1988) asks if the outcome should be 
original to the person, culture or the world. In this there are two views; some say that the 
creative outcome should be new for the person creating it (Johnson-Laird, 1988; Macleod, 
1962). This is termed as ‘private novelty’ (Eysenck, 1994, p.201), ‘subjective novelty’ 
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(Kaufmann, 2003, p.238) and ‘personal originality’ (Robinson, 2001, p.l 16). For others it 
should be original for the ‘situation in which it occurs’ (Martindale, 1999, p.137), that is 
‘social originality’ (Robinson, 2001, p. 1 16) and for a patent the product must be ‘new to the 
world’ (Huber, 2001, p.28). This is tenned as ‘objective novelty’ (Kaufmann, 2003, p.238) or 
‘historic originality’ (Robinson, 2001, p.l 16). It is the first two categories of originality that 
are taken to judge general creative work (NACCCE, 1999). 

For the child it is the ‘private’ or ‘subjective’ novelty that is considered to be more 
appropriate as Storr (1972) states: 

The child who links together in his mind two ideas which have hitherto been 
separated, and who produces a third as a result of the fusion, may find, 
disappointingly, that he has not been as original as he had supposed when his teacher 
points out that someone else has had the same idea before him. None the less, he has 
been creative in that he has produced for himself something which is new to him. . . 
(p.xi). 

The work must be original for the child or in comparison to other children (Robinson, 2001). 
This is because if it is defined against anything beyond this then much of children’s work will 
be excluded (Runco, 2003). In referring to how teachers would judge if something is creative 
Shallcross (1981) leaves the decision to the teachers as to whether children are judged against 
themselves and their previous work or the ‘norms of society’ (p.9). 

If something is helpful in solving a problem or achieving something it is considered as useful 
(James et al, 2004). The usefulness of an outcome is judged in relation to the purpose of the 
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task (NACCCE, 2009) although doing this for a new idea is said to be difficult (Robinson, 
2001). For children the outcome is valuable if it is ‘pleasing or communicative or meaningful’ 
to the child. In the school context Davies (undated) suggests that the ‘value’ (p.3) of a creative 
work should be judged through negotiation between those who are judging and those whose 
work is being judged, that is teachers and other children. For a patented product being ‘useful’ 
means having an ‘economic value’ (Huber, 2001, p.28). Boden (1994) distinguishes between 
two types of creativity, P-creativity (psychological) and H-creativity (historical). In the P- 
creative category an idea is valuable if it has not occurred to the creator before, irrespective of 
who else has had the idea. However in the H-creative category an idea is valuable if it has 
never occurred before ‘in all human history’ (p.75). 

3.5: Defining children’s creativity 

Definitions specifically stated for children are very few, however in this it is suggested that a 
‘broad, democratic’ (Sharpe, 2001) definition should be adopted because in this way all 
children can be considered to be capable of being creative. Others are of the view that the 
focus should be on idea generation (James-D-III, 1988) although at times they might find it 
difficult to communicate these (Jalongo, 2003). Some of the definitions include: 

. . .adaptive. . .innovative behavior (Feldhusen, 2002, p. 179). 

. . .thinking or problem solving that involves the construction of new meaning, [which] 
relies on personal interpretations, and these are personal and new for the individual, 
not on any larger scale (Runco, 2003, p.3 17). 
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3.6: Creativity as defined in policy documents 

Educational documents have often included creativity but have failed to define it (Odena, 
2001), or at the most have ‘loosely associated [it] with problem solving and thinking skills’. 
Similar is the case with the policy documents, discussed later in this chapter, which 
emphasize creativity as an important learning outcome, however do not provide a definition. 
There is also inconsistency in the use of terminology within documents across countries. In 
Japan the word used is ‘creativity,’ in Sweden it is ‘creative skills’ (O’Donnell and 
Micklethwaite, 1999, pp. 636, 27, 52) and in Singapore it is ‘creative’ (MOE, 2009, p.l). 

The inconsistency in terminology is also found across different documents within the same 
country. In reviewing the various periods in education policy and creativity in the UK, Craft 
(2004) reported that there is lack of ‘coherence’ amongst these (p.143). The one policy 
document in which the meaning of creativity has been thoroughly thrashed out from a purely 
educational perspective is the ‘highly influential’ (Davies, undated, p.2) NACCCE report. 
However despite a comprehensive definition being provided in this, the National Curriculum 
describes it as a ‘thinking skill’ (QCDA, 2009, p.l; QCA, 1999, p.22). Odena (2001) sums up 
in that: 



. . .issues concerning creativity and its interpretation remain nonetheless because they 
are not resolved by the centralized production of policy. . .Policy makers are being 
called upon to include in future guidelines an explanation of what is meant by the 
word ‘creativity’ so that there are no confusions conceptually (pp.2, 8). 
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Ideally an operational definition would have been of use since it helps in ‘defining or 
explaining... precise, measurable or observable characteristics. . . ’ and ‘represent an effort to 
be objective, in that they do not rely simply on someone’s personal reactions, feelings, or 
impressions, but on stated criteria’ (Treffinger, 2000, p.5). 

3.7: Teachers’ definitions of creativity 

Studies have been conducted to identify how teachers define creativity. These findings have 
been categorized according to Western (Table 3.1) and Eastern countries (Table 3.2). Teacher 
definitions are seen by some as ‘wide-ranging’ (Wilson, 2005, p. 30) meaning different things 
to different people. It has been defined as a ‘general capacity’ (Odena, 2001, p.7), ‘general 
ability,’ (Diakidoy & Kanari, 1999, p.225) a ‘skill,’ and ‘an element of a child’s character, a 
personal quality’ (Goldsmiths and Fasciato, 2005). However some teachers don’t have ‘a set 
definition’ (Odena, 2001, p.8) or do not prefer to define creativity because it will ‘limit the 
extent to which pupils will be encouraged to show a wide range of creative responses’ (Craft, 
2001, p.25). 



Table 3.1: Teacher definitions of creativity from Western countries 



UK 


UK 


UK 


(Runco, 


UK 


Finland 


(Fryer and 


(The 


(Jackson, 


1990) 


(Craft, 1997) 


(Rudowicz, 


Collings, 


Creativity 


2006) 




N=18 


2003) 


1991) 


Centre, 2006) 


N=29 








N=1028) 


N=90 








Imagination 


Imagination 


Generating 


Artistic 


Taking risks 


Finding new 


(88) 


(90) 


new ideas 




(going 


solutions 






(100) 


Challenging 


beyond, 

breaking 




Original 


Seeing 






with 


Using old 




unusual 


Thinking 






knowledge in 
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idea (80) 


connections 


outside the 


Curious 


tradition) 


new ways 




(87) 


box (100) 








Self 






Exploratory 


Receptive 


Hard work 


expression 


Original 


Inventing 








(73) 


ideas (80) 


(96) 


Expressive 


Openness 


Humor 


Discovery 


Combining 


Adapting 








(65) 


ideas (80) 


already 

invented 


Flexible 




Imagination 


Seeing 


Innovation 


things (96) 


Good 




Flexibility in 


Connections 


(77) 




designing 




social 


(65) 


The lowest 


Curiosity 

(96) 


Imaginative 




situations 


Invention 


rated 










(61) 


definitions; 


Experimentin 
g (96) 


Independent 






Innovation 

(59) 


Mysterious 




Innovative 






processes 










Divergent 

thinking 


Tangible 

products 




Intelligent 






(53) 




Non 

conforming 








Unconscious 


Thinking 


activities 










Process (52) 


Aesthetic 




Original 






Awareness 


products 




Questioning 






of Beauty 
(50) 




Self-directed 








Combining 






Sensitive 






Ideas (50) 






Uninhibited 






Inspiration 

(47) 






Unique 
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Aesthetic 

Products 

(34) 



Wide 

interests 



Valuable 
Ideas (33) 

Unconsciou 
s activities 
(18) 

Convergent 

Thinking 

( 10 ) 

Mysterious 

Processes 

( 10 ) 

Tangible 

products 

( 10 ) 

Other 
aspects (5) 

(Figures in brackets represent percentage of teachers responding) 

The common definitions of teachers from both Eastern and Western countries include 
imagination and producing something original. However, imitation and producing something 
that is not necessarily new, are specific to teachers from India and China. In fact Froebel once 
regarded imitation as a definition of creativity contrary to today’s Western view (Feldman and 
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Benjamin, 2006) which shows that definitions are prone to change with time and, as discussed 



later, with place as well. 



Table 3.2: Teacher definitions of creativity from Eastern countries 



China 


India 


India 


Cyprus 


(Vong, 2008) 


(Sarsani , 1999) 


(Sen and Sharma, 


(Diakidoy & Kanari, 1999) 






2004) 


N=42 


Imitation 


Inspiration 


Doing something 
new/different in 
contrast to copying 


Process leading to novel 
outcomes (65) 

Making things (38) 


Gaining social 
recognition 


Imagination 






Original ideas 


Doing something 
without it being 


Problem solving/critical 
thinking (34) 






new. 


Self-expression, fulfillment 




Self expression 




of potential (14) 






Re-creation 


Insight/imagination, 






reproduction of 


inventive! 14) 






others work/idea 


Producing something 
appropriate/ useful’ (10) 






Producing 
something new and 
original 





(Figures in brackets represent percentage of teachers responding) 

As has been shown teachers have their own ideas about what creativity means and these can 



affect their approach to teaching and assessment activities that are aimed to develop creativity 
(Odena, 2001). It is also important to understanding teachers’ beliefs about creativity as these 
‘may also provide the foundations for the improvement of professional preparation and 
training’ (Diakidoy & Kanari, 1999, p.226). 
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3.8: Creativity across cultures 



Every culture has some concept of creativity (Raina, 2004) but research has shown that there 
are differences albeit ‘subtle’ rather than a ‘fundamental divergence’ (Rudowicz, 2003, 
p.279). Amongst very few global agreements on the issue of creativity includes the definition: 

Creativity involves thinking that is aimed at producing ideas or products that are 

relatively novel and that are, in some respect, compelling (Sternberg, 2006, p.2). 

However while there a consensus on the creative product being useful, there is a difference on 
the ‘newness’ aspect. According to the Eastern view a creative product can be a 
‘modification’ and ‘adaptation’ and if a ‘new’ idea or outcome is generated it must fit into the 
‘socio-cultural system’ (Rudowicz, 2003, p.276). The emphasis of the Eastern view is on 
producing ‘new and applicable responses to the daily challenges of living. . . ’ rather than 
something that is ‘novel or original’ (Sen and Sharma, 2004, p. 1 53). The Eastern approach 
places emphasis on ‘intuitive experiences’ while the Western approach is on ‘reason. . . logical 
progression’ (Wonder and Blake, 1992, p.184), individuality and independent thinking (Craft 
2004). 

The definitions identified across Western and Eastern countries reveal that novelty is a 
common feature (Table 3.3 and Table 3.4). However the Eastern views include imitation 
which is similar to teacher views as discussed earlier. 
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Table 3.3: Creativity definitions across Western countries 



Brazil and 


Bali 


Spain 


Poland 


Germany 


Cuba 

(Rudowicz, 

2003) 


(Jalongo, 2003) 


(Genovard et al, 
2006) 


(Necka et al, 
2006) 


(Preiser, 2006) 


Intuition 


Contribution to 
the good of the 


Generating new 
solutions 


Producing a new 
and valuable 


Producing an 
outcome which 


Humor 


group 




outcome 


is: 


Curiosity 




Coming up with 
something that 
didn’t exist 




Novel 


Resistance to 
failure 

Being a 
dreamer 




Breaking the 
routine 

Being 

unexpected 




Suitable/useful 

Socially 

accepted 


Being a 
humanist 




Novel 

contribution 










Valuable 

product 










To help society 
progress 
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Table 3.4: Creativity definitions across Eastern countries 



African Countries 


India 


(Mpofu et al, 2006) 


(Misra et al, 2006) 


Process that aims to transform reality 


Newness 


Effective solution to a problem or situation 


Sociability 


To produce something using existing resources 


Leadership 


Adding value to what already exists 


Unconventional personality orientation 


To produce something of value to the self and 
others 


Task persistence 


A gift from god 




Able to imitate new things 





The current creativity definitions are blamed for suffering from American and European 
influences (Rasekoala, 2004). Their universal nature is therefore questioned and despite 
studies being conducted into the ways it is perceived in other parts of the world (Rudowicz, 
2003) a common understanding has not emerged (Craft 2004). It is argued that its 
‘universalisation’ may be ‘premature and inappropriate’ because there are still strong cultural 
‘identities’ (Craft, 2004, p.147) as well as different traditions and values. In fact some have 
been of the view that there is no need for a ‘universal meaning’ (Sprecher, 1963, p.77). A 
culture can influence the way creativity is conceptualized (Rudowicz, 2003) and what is 
‘regarded as creative in one culture at one point in time may not be in another’ (Taylor and 
Getzels, 1975, p.3). 

The current understandings of creativity is said to be ‘still evolving’ (Forrester and Hui, 2007, 
p.30). The differences between the East and West continue to exist which calls for further 
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investigation (Raina, 2004). This may lead to ‘resolve the conflict’ (Hussain, 2004, p.96) and 
broaden understanding (Jalongo, 2003) therefore making ‘an attempt to truly indigenize’ 
creativity research (Sen and Sharma, 2004, p. 153). The fact that creativity is being 
continually defined is evidence that a common understanding has not been reached and that 
there is dissatisfaction. There are calls for a ‘fuller understanding’ because of the ‘powerful 
claims made on behalf of creativity’ (Hayes, 2004, p.282). These claims, the importance of 
creativity, are discussed next after a statement about the stance this research will take in 
relation to the definition of creativity. 

Although the consensus appears to be that two of the distinguishing features of a definition 
are production of something original and of value, the researcher will not work with a 
predefined definition. This is with a view that doing so may increase the risk of for example 
leading the respondents and influencing their responses. This is an exploratory study and one 
of the questions, as already outlined (refer to Chapter one), is to identify what creativity 
means in the Pakistani context. However this research does support the definitions which 
recognize that creativity is an everyday phenomenon, that everyone can be creative, and that 
the creative outcome is original and of value to the person producing it. This is for example 
implied in the NACCCE definition (1999). 

3.9: Importance of creativity for society, individual and children 

It is said that we are now entering the ‘age of creativity’ (Cropley, 2004, p. 13) which 
immediately makes creativity universal, particularly when these messages are being issued by 
high ranked think tanks and strategy houses such as the Nomura Research Institute of Japan 
(Nomura, 2007 , p.l). There are claims that creativity is the answer to many of the problems 
facing societies. Articles dating back to 1950 have advocated the need for creativity with the 
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same zeal. In fact in examining the work of some authors the change has not been in their 
enthusiasm but the need for which creativity is required. For example in 1967 Cropley saw 
creativity as a way of saving ‘human dignity’ (p.19) from the threat of the computer age. 
Almost four decades later he deemed it as a way of solving almost every problem: 

...political (e.g. terrorism, achieving fairness in international relations), economic 
(demand for elimination of inequalities between rich and poor nations), industrial (e.g. 
offshore manufacturing, globalization), social (e.g. adaptation of immigrants, 
integration of minorities), demographic (e.g. breakdown of the family, ageing of the 
population), environmental (e.g. global warming, gene modified crops), and 
biotechnological (e.g. communications, health)... (Cropley, 2004, p.14). 

Similarly Guilford (1970) regarded creativity as important for survival, for responding to 
military needs, coping with ‘intellectual, scientific, cultural, economic, political challenges,’ 
waking up from ‘state of boredom. . .lethargy,’ dealing with the ‘age of space... techno logical 
advancement and social implications of these advancements’ (pp. 167-168). 

In fact the potential consequences of lack of creativity significantly increase its appeal, 
making it seemingly indispensable. Rogers (1959) warned that without creativity there will be 
‘individual maladjustment. . .group tensions. . .international annihilation’ (p. 138). Thome 
(2007) says that ‘without creativity, we have no real innovation’ (p. 1 8) while an almost godly 
power is attributed to the concept when Cropley (2004) issues a warning to leaders to become 
‘creative’ otherwise ‘societies will stagnate; even perish...’ (p. 1 3). Csikszentmihalyi (1996) 
states that: 
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There is no question that the human species could not survive, either now or in the 
years to come, if creativity were to run dry. Scientists will have to come with new 
solutions to overpopulation, the depletion of nonrenewable resources, and the 
pollution of the environment - or the future will indeed be brutish and short. Unless 
humanists find value, new ideals to direct our energies, a sense of hopelessness might 
well keep us from going on with the enthusiasm necessary to overcome the obstacles 
along the way. Whether we like it or not, our species has become dependent on 
creativity... to be human means to be creative (pp. 3 17-318). ..Without creativity, it 
would be difficult indeed to distinguish humans from apes (pp.1-2). 

Others have also shared Csikszentmihalyi’s view that creativity is a distinguishing feature of 
human beings (Esquival, 1995) and ‘fundamental to life’ (Puccio, 2006, p.l). Taylor (1988) 
concludes that it is ‘one of the highest level performances and accomplishments to which 
mankind can aspire’ (p.99) while Nolan (2004) sums up its all pervasive nature in that it is 
something ‘with many diverse applications in the arts, science, business, education... the 
whole of life’( p.45). 

But perhaps the dominant reason for the current revival of the creativity discourse is its 
linking with economic well-being (Craft, 2003) in which it is being seen as a ‘form of 
capital... an engine of economic growth’ (McWilliam and Dawson, 2008, p.635) which can 
help economies to compete and generate wealth. This ‘modem mantra,’ as it is called (Jeanes, 
2006, p.128), is also being chanted by powerful world leaders such as Prime Minister of 
India, Dr. Manmohan Singh, (Idris and Arai, undated) and former British Prime Minister, 
Tony Blair (Gibson, 2005), moving the idea from philosophical and scholarly discussions into 
the political arena. 
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Besides being beneficial to society, creativity is also regarded as important for the individual 
and the culture (Tusa, 2003). Individuals who are creative are said to be mentally and 
emotionally sound (Simonton, 2000), which benefits society (Runco, 1993). It leads to better 
solutions and makes our lives ‘better, easier and safer’ (Idris and Arai, undated, p.10) more 
‘enjoyable’ and ‘rewarding’ (Csikszentmihalyi, 1996, p.344). Individuals who can think 
creatively can deal with difficult problems (Robinson, 2001) and these people are in constant 
demand by the society to find new solutions and ideas (Martinsen, 2003; Sternberg and 
Lubert, 1999). The value of creativity at the child’s level is perhaps less discussed. However, 
it is indicated that creative children ‘lead richer lives and... make a valuable contribution to 
society’ (Hayes, 2004, p.281). Even those who are in some way disadvantaged may also 
benefit from creativity (Runco, 1993). It is also regarded as a better predicator of achievement 
than those often used in practice (Milgram, 1990). 

In summary, and as with the issues to come in this chapter, it does not matter so much here 
whether all of these claims are true. The key point is that they are becoming increasingly 
influential. 

3.10: The importance of creativity as highlighted in educational policy documents 

The creativity section on the UK’s National Curriculum website, for example, states that 
creativity ‘prepares pupils for life... for a rapidly changing world’ and students who are 
encouraged to think creatively become: 

• More interested in discovering things for themselves. 

• More open to new ideas. 

• Keen to work with others to explore ideas. 
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• Willing to work beyond lesson time when pursuing an idea or vision ( QCDA. 

2009. P.l). 

In Japan, development of creativity has been considered a way of responding to social and 
economic changes. In Korea it could be a way of meeting the requirements of globalization 
and to cope with social changes. In Singapore, the development of creativity was considered 
essential to help the country as it approached the new Millennium (O’Donnell and 
Micklethwaite, 1999). In China, fostering creativity has become a priority to increase 
innovation and resultantly wealth and peoples quality of life (Vong, 2008). In Hong Kong, 
creativity is seen as a means of ‘nurturing talents and giftedness’ (Fryer, 2003, p.16). In 
Sweden, the Government’s National Development Plan for Pre-School, School and Adult 
Education (1997) stated that it is essential to ‘create the preconditions to enable all students to 
develop the personal qualities and competence necessary to enable them to achieve their 
potential on the labour market’ and for this purpose there were calls to develop ‘creative 
skills’ (O’Donnell and Micklethwaite, 1999, p.52). A strategy paper developed for Ireland for 
including creativity into education stated that the country can be ‘at the leading edge of the 
new knowledge-based economy, by nurturing and harnessing... individual creativity’ 
(Robinson, 2001, p.5). In short, creativity of the nation is accepted as a key issue in both 
developed and important developing countries across the world. 

3.11: Teacher views on the importance of creativity and creative teaching 

Creativity is said, by teachers, to prepare children so that they can meet challenges (Fischman 
et al, 2006), solve problems, develop thinking and independent thinking, bring out ‘hidden 
talents,’ enhance imagination, acquire ‘novel views’ and ‘adapt and improve themselves in 
ever changing environments’ as well as achieve their goals (Sarsani, 1999, pp. 243-244). The 
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teachers in Sen and Sharma’s study (2004) reported that creativity helped to ‘retain student 
interest’ and resulted in ‘better understanding’ of concepts (p.162). It is regarded as ‘critical’ 
for leadership, for success in the workplace. The US Department for Labor labels it as the 
‘foundation skills’ and one of the ‘basic skills’ (Parkhurst, 1999, pp.1-2) required for the 
future. 

3.12: Is there a downside to creativity? 

While creativity is mostly ‘seen as a good attribute’ (Simonton, 2000 p. 1 5 1) a few 
commentators have discussed it as a negative. It is criticized for being ‘over- romanticized’ 
and as a ‘capitalist creation’ (Jeanes, 2006, p.130). Csikszentmihaly (1996) is of the view that 
while creativity has solved problems it has also created them. For example better farming and 
public health has led to overpopulation or ‘psychological isolation’ due to progress in 
transport (p.3 1 8). Craft (2005) is critical of the current demand for ever new products and 
services. She suggests that there is a need to adopt a culture of ‘make do and mend’ rather 
than change things which are working ‘perfectly well’. She is also of the view that creativity 
may not be as ‘relevant’ or ‘desirable’ in ‘repressive or conformist’ (Craft, 2004, pp. 147-148) 
cultures. Cropley (2004) suggests adding an element of ‘ethicality’ so that creativity does not 
result in ‘anger, resentment or rejection’ where it ‘deviates from the social norms’ (p.16). 
Barron (1988) is also of the view that it needs ‘to be entertained with criticism, wisdom, and 
responsibility’ (p.82). In education creativity may be viewed favorably as a concept but not 
when children exhibit related behaviors such as being independent, non-conforming and 
questioning (Runco, 1993). Cropley (2004) gives example of universities in the United States 
where creativity was not favored. He also reports that teachers disliked creative characteristics 
in children such as ‘boldness, desire for novelty or originality’ (p.16). 
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3.13: Summary 



In this chapter the various meanings and the significance of creativity has been discussed. It 
has been shown that while there are still problems in defining creativity, there is, nevertheless, 
an overwhelming consensus across time and countries, from Cropley (1967) to McWilliam 
and Dawson (2008) that creativity is indeed something that is important for the society as well 
as the individual. This becomes even more noticeable when placed against the consequences 
of not being creative, something that has also been highlighted through the years from Rogers 
(1959) to Thome (2007). With so much reliance being placed on creativity it perhaps 
highlights dissatisfaction with current strategies to deal with issues confronting us. However 
we are given little evidence of this and it appears to be more at the level of thinking rather 
than knowing for sure and having been proved. With reference to creativity being essential to 
‘economic competitiveness’ it is said that ‘to date there is little evidence that this is so’ 
(Nesta, 2002, p.2) which raises the question of why it is consistently (over time and place) 
being attributed such power. But then there is also no evidence to suggest that these benefits 
cannot be reaped if the concept is taken on board, tried and tested. Until this is done it is not 
possible to accept or deny the importance of creativity in all aspects of life. But this still 
leaves unanswered the question of why it is taking us time to take on board and implement the 
creativity concept. The reason for this may lie in the difficulty of deciding what creativity is 
(as already discussed), and what, if anything, we can do about it which is the subject of the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4 



DEVELOPING CREATIVITY AND THE POTENTIAL BARRIERS 

Having considered what creativity is and why it is important in the last chapter, this chapter 
moves on to an examination of whether and to what extent creativity can be developed, before 
discussing the possible techniques for use across subjects and specifically for science 
teaching. Research evidence into teachers’ views on how creativity can be developed and 
findings from existing observational studies on teaching for creativity are also described. 
Lastly there is a review of some of the existing programs, the potential limits and barriers to 
developing creativity. 

4.1: Can creativity be developed? 

Creativity is no longer, as was once believed, exclusive to the arts or about the ‘individual 
genius’ (McWilliam and Dawson, 2008, p.635) and ‘extraordinary creativity’ (Craft, 2003, 
p. 1 14) which is ‘reserved for the high and mighty’ (Millgram, 1990, p.215). It is the 
‘everyday’ (Craft, 2004, p. 143) creativity which is considered to be more important (Cropley, 
2001) where every person is believed to have some creative potential (Eisner, 1965). This 
later more all-embracing view is said to be one of the main reasons for the continuing efforts 
to include creativity in education (Esquivel, 1995). 

The consensus now is that creativity can be enhanced (Sternberg, 2003), at least to some 
degree (Sternberg, 2006) and also stifled (Kershaw, 2009) in which case individuals may 
become ‘imitative’ (Jensen, 1969, p.137). There is increasing pressure on those working in 
education to take on this task (Craft, 1999) and develop creativity in all children (Esquivel, 
1995). In fact, for some it is regarded as a ‘myth’ to think that enhanced creativity is possible 
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without support from ‘teachers, mentors, peers, and intimate groups’ (Feldman, 1999, p.176). 
Schools it is said can be organized to provide the required opportunities (Claxton, 2006) in 
both ‘open’ and ‘traditional’ classrooms (Poole, 1980, p.ll) although open classrooms are 
said to be more conducive (Hennessey and Amabile, 1993). Programs can also be designed 
specifically to target this development (Puccio, 1999). However it is claimed that there is a 
need for ‘direct instruction,’ ‘new curricula,’ ‘new incentives,’ ‘new teacher training’ (Barron, 
1988, p.96; Parkhurst, 1999, p. 19) and knowledge about creativity (Puccio, 2006). Pames 
(1970) emphasizes the need for a deliberate effort: 

Just as physical education does not take for granted the physical development of our 
students, likewise creative education must provide deliberately for their creative 
development. And research does seem to warrant the postulates that the gap between 
an individual’s innate creative talent and his lesser creative output can be narrowed by 
deliberate education in creative thinking (p.352). 

Specific programs which are examples of this deliberate effort include the Synectics, Osborn - 
Parnes Creative Problem Solving (CPS) and The de Bono program as well as the work of 
Torrance which is said to be very comprehensive and within the reach of teachers who can 
use it to design their own programs (Fryer, 2003). More recent interventions include Creative 
Partnerships in the UK (Maddock et al, 2007), the Creative Learning and Student Perspectives 
(CLASP) project involving nine European countries (Jeffrey, 2006). This involved schools 
focusing on a ‘critical event’ while continuing mainstream work (Jeffrey, 2005, p.9). 

Having discussed the view that creativity is something which can be developed the next 
question which naturally arises is how this is possible. In this suggestions are offered in the 
creativity literature for the type of curriculum required and certain techniques for classroom 
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teaching. Research has also been conducted into teachers’ views on ways to develop 
creativity, classroom observation and analysis of instructional material (textbooks), although 
to a far lesser extent. These are discussed next starting with creativity and the curriculum. 

4.2: How to develop creativity 

4.2.1: Curriculum for Creativity 

It is said that a curriculum which contains a lot of knowledge and takes up a lot of time may 
present challenges to developing creativity (Craft, 2004). Part of the restructuring and reform 
of education systems is ‘modernization of the curriculum’ (Conroy et al, 2008, p. 2). In this 
‘reproduction’ (Kress, 2000, p. 1 38) is being considered insufficient as an outcome and the 
need to have a curriculum that focuses on developing creativity is being advocated 
(Martinsen, 2003) where children are at the centre (Poole, 1980), problem solving activities 
are offered, opportunities for investigation, experimentation, discovering the unknown and 
using knowledge to gain further knowledge are provided (Gowan et al, 1967). Such a 
curriculum provides the basis for producing instructional material for use in the classroom. 

4.2.2: Instructional material for developing creativity - the textbook 

Various efforts have been made to produce instructional material for developing children’s 
creativity such as for example in India for grade five children (Misra et al, 2006). In 
developing countries instructional material is often in the form of textbooks which are 
regarded as essential for contributing towards providing a quality education (Farrell and 
Heyneman, 1989; Crossley and Murby, 1994; Altbach & Kelly, 1988; Kumar, 1988; Pearce, 
1990; Farrell and Heyneman, 1988). Montagnes (2000) gives a comprehensive description of 
the role of textbooks in developing countries: 
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In many countries of the developing world, the textbook is the major, if not the only, 
medium of instruction. It is the main resource for teachers, setting out the general 
guidelines of the syllabus in concrete form, providing a guide and foundation to the 
content, order, and pacing of instruction, supplying exercises and assignments for 
students to practise what they have learned. It is both a source of essential information 
and the basis for examination and appraisal. The textbook retains its primacy because, 
in comparison to other educational technologies, books are cheap, easy to use, easily 
portable, and familiar (p.l). 

However, much of the literature on textbooks is related to publishing and dissemination but 
not within the context of creativity. There are nevertheless a few examples, although on a very 
small scale and not part of current research trend, of research into textbooks. In this textbooks 
have been analyzed to identify incidences of creativity. Examples of such work include the 
analysis of primary textbooks for mathematics (Yeap, 2002), bible textbooks and their 
teachers guides (Wechter, 1996), elementary curriculum textbooks (Nurse, 1969) and Spanish 
textbooks (Collado and Atxurra, 2005). The findings from these studies show that very little 
space is given to creativity in the textbooks as the following evidence indicates. 

Nurse (1969) found that the space given to ‘creating’ as compared to ‘non- creating’ (p.32) 
was 10 percent in total for the four books analyzed. Wechter (1996) reported that the books 
focused more on knowledge acquisition in which closed ended questions were used and 
required children to recall information. A summary of the occurrences for each category of 
the Blooms Taxonomy (for more information regarding the Taxonomy refer to Chapter eight), 
which was used as criteria for analysis, is given in Table 4.1, and shows that the knowledge 
category by far exceeds all others. 
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Table 4.1: Findings from analysis of Bible textbook 



Criteria 


Number of occurrences found in the textbook 


Knowledge 


142 


Comprehension 


34 


Application 


30 


Analysis 


48 


Synthesis 


61 


Evaluation 


26 



Source: Wechter, 1996 



Yeap (2002) found that majority of the tasks in the mathematics textbooks were ‘fixed 
response type’ which just required students to practice and did not encourage their creativity. 
The analysis of these textbooks showed that the number of tasks encouraging creativity 
decreased from 28% in ‘Primary 1’ to 20% in ‘Primary 3’ and less than 10% in ‘Primary 5’ 
(P-7). 

The above examples have shown that school textbooks contain very little material which is 
actually geared towards developing creativity, despite increasing calls for this, which perhaps 
gives an indication that implementation is not quite as advanced as the policy statements. 
However besides teaching material some factors related to teachers are also considered to be 
conducive to developing creativity which is discussed next. 

4.2.3: Teacher related factors conducive to creativity 

It is said that every teacher, like every child, has the potential to be creative. However in order 
to be ‘creative practitioners’ (Grainger et al, 2004, p.251) it is reported that they need more 
than the knowledge of the prescribed curriculum (Wilson, 2005). They must rather support 
and value creativity as well as reflect this in their attitude (Poole, 1980) and philosophy. Their 
ability to do this, it is claimed, depends upon how they interpret their role as a teacher (Claire, 
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2005), their knowledge of creativity (Martinsen, 2003), teaching approach and instructions 
(Esquivel, 1995). 

One of the factors which is regarded to be the ‘most powerful’ way to develop student 
creativity is to ‘model’ (Turner-Bisset, 2007, p.201) creative activities to show students how 
to be creative, and teaching ‘creative techniques and strategies’ (Davies and Howe, 2005, 
p. 1 83). Modeling creativity, it is said, reassures students that it is ‘acceptable,’ ‘valuable’ and 
appropriate to be creative. However, in doing this it is cautioned that teachers should be 
careful not to give the message that what they are doing is the ‘only way’ (Runco, 1993, pp.5- 
6). 

Teacher characteristics which are reported to be conducive to development of student 
creativity include the following: 

• Passionate 

• Open 

• Receptive 

• Accepting attitude 

• Responsive 

• Encouraging 

• Flexible 

• Show enthusiasm 

• Show empathy 

• Show dedication 

• Have ability to experiment with ideas 

• Enjoy being creative 
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Develop in themselves playfulness 



• Develop in themselves ability to innovate 

• Supportive 

• Are motivated 

• Do not dismiss student views 

• Find better way of doing things 

• Working around the curriculum constraints 

• Have expert knowledge 

• Allow children to communicate 

• Respect student ideas 

• Ensure creative talent is recognized 

(Woods, 2004; Poole, 1980; Esquivel, 1995; Grainger, 2005; Nickerson, 1999; Jensen, 1969; 
Wilson, 2005; Hennessey and Amabile, 1993; Davies and Howe, 2005; Sternberg, 2003; 
Thome, 2007; James et al, 2004; Torrance, 1970) 

Appropriate teacher characteristics alone are not deemed sufficient in themselves. It is said 
that there must be support for creativity from the education system and the school 
administration (Wilson, 2005). System support is said to be required because just giving 
directives that ‘creativity is officially approved’ is not enough to ensure implementation. It is 
reported that one role of school leadership in this is to understand the process, allow and 
support people to think creatively, give feedback to teachers, allow research and modification 
and set up a support team (Thorne, 2007). The teachers need to be given time as well as 
confidence so that they can try different approaches, change and build upon their existing 
practices. They need to be reassured that they can try out new things without the threat of any 
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consequences (Hayes, 2004). In this regard teacher training, specifically Initial Teacher 
Training (Compton and Nahmad- Williams, 2009), is said to be required. 

Sinlarat (2002) speaks of ‘Proactive Teacher Education’ rather than ‘Passive’ which will 
produce ‘the real creative and productive teachers that will lead to the production of creative 
and productive persons ...’ (pp. 141-142). Oral (2006) regards training of prospective teachers 
in creative thinking as essential for developing the creativity of the coming generations. 
Grainger et al (2004) are of the view that for student teachers to use ‘creative approaches’ to 
teach their subjects they need to ‘observe tutors teaching creatively and take part in creative 
learning experiences’ (p.245). In a study of student ICT teachers, it was concluded that the 
teachers,’ having been involved in activities during their training which required them to use 
their own creativity, were able to support children’s ideas in a ‘more flexible manner’ 
(Wilson, 2005, p.30). Since 2001, the Chinese government has been organizing teacher 
seminars and workshops, also printed material, to inform new teachers about creativity (Vong, 
2008). 

Whether teachers have been trained to include creativity in their teaching or not they do 
appear to have views on the issue. This is evident from the research into teachers’ views 
which has shown that most of those involved in studies across countries and time periods 
have reported that creativity can be developed. For example 93% (N=49) in Diakidoy & 
Kanari (1999) and 89% (N=1028) in Fryer and Collings (1991). The majority of the teachers 
in Sarsani (1999) were also of the same view. The various ways outlined by the teachers for 
developing children’s creativity are shown in tables 4.2 and 4.3. 
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Table 4.2: Teachers views on ways to develop creativity as identified from teacher studies 



India 


India 


UK 




UK 


(Sarsani, 1999) 


(Sen and Sharma, 


(Fischman et al, 


(Foster, 2004) 




2004) N=29 


2006) N= 


=40 


N=24 


Give new problems 


Explaining concepts 


Teachers 


model 


Recognize creative 




practically 


alternative 




talents 


Encouraging 




approaches 


for 




generate new and 


Using (aids) models, 


solving problems 


Promote creativity 


unfamiliar solutions 


maps, making 










diagrams 


Teachers model how 


Set tasks that require 


Teachers asking 




to tackle problems 


creative thinking 


divergent questions 


Not using the ‘talk- 
and-chalk’ method 






Teachers allow 


Children 








themselves to 


encouraged to ask 


Encouraging children 






develop their own 


questions 


to draw neat and 
correct diagrams 






creativity 


Using visual aids 


Helping children to 






Student exam results 
not regarded as the 


Discussions 


understand the 






only criteria of 




textbook contents 






success 


Telling life stories 
of ‘great persons’ 


Children following 
teacher instructions 






Respect student ideas 


Organizing teacher 








Encourage 


training programs 


Children asking 






questioning and 




clarification 






experimentation 




questions 






Passionate about 

their students 



There are both differences and similarities in the teachers’ views across countries. For 
example the Indian teachers in Sen and Sharma’s (2004) study regarded asking clarification 
questions as a way of developing creativity while those in Sarsani’s (1999) study differed and 
regarded asking divergent thinking questions as a possible way. Problem solving is a method 
reported by teachers in both the Sarsani and Fischman (2006) study. In the study by Diakidoy 
& Kanari (1999) it was reported that student creativity depends upon individual personality as 
well as environmental factors as shown in Table 4.3. For findings from this research on 
Pakistani teachers’ views refer to Chapter 12. 
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Table 4.3: Factors which effect development of creativity 





Cyprus 




UK 


(Dia 


kidoy, & Kanari, 1999) ’ 


N=49 


(Fryer and Codings, 


Characteristics and 


Environmental 


Tasks that encourage 


1991) 


abilities 


factors 


creativity 


N=1028 


Imagination (100) 


Emphasis on 


Divergent thinking 


Building confidence 




autonomy and 


tasks(98) 


(98), 


Ability to set own 
goals (93) 


independence (100) 


Open-ended tasks 


Encouraging pupils 




Emphasis on 


(95) 


to ask questions (97) 


Self-confidence (91) 


discovery learning 
(98) 


Unfamiliar tasks (67) 


Free choice at home 


Divergent thinking 
ability 


Emphasis on intrinsic 


Ill-defined problems 


(92) 


(89) 


motivation (92) 


(53) 


Supportive family 
(88) 


Independence (83) 


Opportunities to 
correct own mistakes 




Pupils allowed 


Autonomy (83) 


(92) 




choice of method 
(74) 


Critical thinking 


Choice in 






ability (81) 


assignments (83) 




Examinations (5) 


Many interests (73) 


Opportunities to 




Encouraging pupils 




question theories and 




to work quickly (3) 


Ability to set own 
rules (69) 


assumptions (79) 




Permissive 




Acceptance of all 




atmosphere 


Innate talent (67) 


work outcomes (63) 






Artistic tendency 


Emphasis on 






(67) 


collaborative 
learning (57) 






Problem finding 
ability (51) 


Frequent an detailed 
feedback (28) 






Intelligence (38) 


Frequent praise (28) 






Analogical 
reasoning ability 


Use of external 






(32) 


rewards (24) 






Need for praise and 


Emphasis on 






reinforcement (28) 


competition (18) 






Need to avoid 


Frequent evaluation 






mistakes (14) 


of outcomes (16) 
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Willingness to 


Emphasis on 






accept guidance 


knowledge 






(12) 


acquisition (14) 
Emphasis on 






Need for 


following 






recognition and 
acceptance (10) 


instructions (8) 






Convergent ability 
(10) 








Fear of failure(O) 








Obedience to rules 
(0) 









(Figures in brackets show percentage of teachers responding) 



But these are only teachers’ views on developing creativity, which begs one to ask if these are 
part and parcel of classroom practices as well and this is discussed next as outlined in the 
creativity literature. 



4.2.4: Classroom practices conducive to creativity development 
It is claimed that there is no one specific approach, suitable for all children, to enhance 
creativity (Taylor, 1975) which means different children will need different experiences 
(Martinsen, 2003). Various methods (Meichenbaum, 1975) and numerous activities (Thorne, 
2007) can, it is reported, be used for this purpose. In fact some have suggested holistic 
approaches which: 



...specify the factors that are involved in the development of learners’ capacity to be 
creative (their abilities, skills, knowledge, motives and personal properties), the 
components of the creative process (e.g., divergent thinking, convergent thinking), the 
creative climate, that is the characteristic environment or context enables the 
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facilitation of creativity, and finally the nature of the interactions among these factors 
(Xerxen, 2009, p.24). 

Before discussing some of the potential methods for developing creativity it is important to 
first clarify what some authorities believe creativity in the classroom does not look like: 

...chaotic conditions that allow students total freedom to express themselves. 
Nor does it imply the abdication of the role of the teacher as the person in 
charge. It does not mean creating a totally unstructured, anything-goes, 
condition (Shallcross, 1981, p.14). 

A supportive and encouraging environment is said to be more effective in influencing 
creativity (Hennessey and Amabile, 1988) than genetic factors. A conducive environment is a 
‘source for ideas’ (Runco, 1993, p.5). In order to create such an environment it is claimed that 
all aspects must be given attention ‘social, behavioral, technological and curricular’ 
(Hennessey, 1995, p.213), the physical aspects of school building and organization of the 
classroom space (Craft, 1997). The classroom arrangement, it is said, should allow children to 
participate in different kind of activities as well as provide places to display their work and 
space to store materials within easy access. Although ‘elaborate’ (Shallcross, 1981, p. 1 3) 
equipment is said to be not as necessary, ‘appropriate’ resources are believed to be important 
(Foster, 1971, p.148), such as books, computers, atlases, games, construction materials, 
puzzles and craft materials (Craft, 1997). It is suggested that ‘unfamiliar’ materials are better 
than ‘familiar’ because the latter encourage students to: 
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...rely on rote associations and preconceived ideas, and these are rarely original or 
creative. Unfamiliar materials. ..force students to think of new ideas and possibilities 
(Runco, 2003, p.9). 

Some authorities say it is important that children are encouraged to take risks (Jeffrey and 
Craft, 2003). This, it is said, increases the chances of producing a creative outcome (Sternberg 
and Williams, 1996). Children need to take risks in how they think about problems and the 
solutions they generate (Claire, 2005). Classrooms in which creativity is promoted are also 
said to allow children to make mistakes (Craft, 1997). 

While allowing mistakes is said to be important encouraging children to recognize and admit 
that they have made a mistake is also regarded as necessary. In this it is believed that children 
will learn that everyone makes mistakes and at such times these can be fruitfully discussed. 
But in traditional schools, making mistakes is actively discouraged and children are often 
reprimanded for incorrect answers. This may result in them being ‘afraid to risk the 
independent and the sometimes flawed thinking that lead to creativity’ (Sternberg and 
Williams, 1996, p. 16). If children become afraid of erring they will find it difficult to be 
creative (Sternberg, 2003). In order to encourage both making mistakes and taking risks a fear 
free atmosphere is required that: 

...encourages children to think outside the box without fear of ridicule... working with 
trusted friends and having the solidarity of a group to back your ideas... working 
through role play or games, or with puppets... which allows them to play safely with 
new ideas (Claire, 2005, p.160). 
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A secure environment, it is said, can be provided when teachers establish cordial relationships 
with their students (Xiaolei and Yan, 2004). Torrance (1970) refers to this as providing a 
‘refuge’ (p.362), Shallcross (1981) as an ‘emotional climate’ (p.19) and Woods (2004) 
‘making emotional connections’ (p.6). Studies have shown that more creative teachers had 
‘close, personal’ relationship with their students while the less creative preferred an 
‘impersonal’ relationship (Esquivel, 1995, p.190). It is claimed that teachers themselves need 
to take risks by trying out new things (Wilson, 2005). A study showed that student teachers 
were encouraged by their tutors to take risks with comments such as ‘You are taking risks 
with sounds-good’. This it is said: 

...may help protect students from the pressure to avoid risks and the possible ridicule 

of their peers when they are nurturing new and unusual ideas and may feel vulnerable 

(Grainger et al, 2004, p.250). 

Working together in groups can, it is believed, develop children’s creativity (Esquivel, 1995), 
as they share ideas, cooperate (Jensen, 1969) and respect each other (Shallcross, 1981). Group 
work is also claimed to provide opportunities to explore ‘divergent ideas’ (James et al, 2004, 
pp.8-9) and exploration itself is stated to be ‘critical’ for creativity (James-D-III, 1988) 
therefore should be encouraged. It is said that when children are working in groups the 
‘excitement and adventure’ should be kept alive, group ‘desires’ encouraged and children 
allowed to freely participate, out of choice but not due to any pressure (Jensen, 1969). In 
Chinese high schools the teaching of English includes students working in small group 
discussions, pair work, and whole class debates as part of the strategy to develop their 
creativity (Xiaolei and Yan, 2004). James et al (2004) report on the ‘Cool Project,’ under the 
Learning Teaching Scotland initiative, in which when children worked in groups they showed 
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‘mutual respect,’ ‘excitement’ and ‘commitment’ as well as ‘sharing, compromising, and 
decision-making’ (pp.7-10). 

Whether children work in groups or individually it is reported that they need to be given time 
if they are to think creatively and generate ideas (Wilson, 2005). However, it is cautioned that 
if too much time is given then the work ‘stagnates’ (James et al, 2004, p.8). Sternberg and 
Williams (1996) advise that a set amount of time, for example 10 minutes, should be given 
and children instructed to use this just to ‘think carefully, openly, creatively’ (p.20). Time is 
not only needed for ideas to emerge but also to ‘relax,’ ‘review’ (Csikszentmihalyi, 1996, 
p.353) and ‘reflect’ upon them (Sternberg, 2003, p.335). Teachers, it is said, need to help give 
children this time (Claxton, 2006). This means spending time with them to listen, answer 
questions, encourage curiosity, being interested in them, helping them ‘feel good about 
themselves’ and encouraging them to improve their work (Thome, 2007). 

Generating different and original ideas is said to be ‘fundamental’ to creativity. This can 
involve coming up with new products, new ways of looking and doing things (Davies and 
Howe, 2005). However, besides thinking up ideas children also need to be encouraged to do 
something (Klein, 1982). This is what Bailin (1984) calls as ‘actual creating’ (p.21). Some of 
the methods suggested for encouraging generation of ideas include brainstorming or ‘blue- 
sky,’ ‘linking-thinking’ (using analogy) (Davies and Howe, 2005, p.179) and ‘cross- 
fertilizing’. This is thinking across subjects using different subject materials. In this regard it 
is said that: 

...creative ideas... result from integrating material across subject areas, not from 

memorizing and reciting material (Sternberg and Williams, 1996, p.18). 
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Whatever ideas are generated (irrespective of how silly) need to be appreciated (Sternberg and 
Williams, 1996) and accepted (Runco, 1993). When ideas (particularly unusual ones) are 
respected it is claimed that it shows that they are valuable (Jensen, 1969). In this regard it is 
said that when developing creative behavior the: 

...most important effect comes from the implicit message that children receive: We, 
your teachers, value creativity. We welcome your creative ideas, and we will support 
your efforts to become more creative (Hennessey and Amabile, 1993, p.25). 

If the ideas produced are not ‘creative’ then new approaches to these should be suggested by 
the teacher and the creative aspects of other ideas should be identified (Sternberg and 
Williams, 1996). It is claimed that what needs to be avoided is students saying ‘I can’t think 
of anything!’ (Davies and Howe, 2005), and to encourage positive thinking, that is shifting 
from ‘I can’t’ to ‘I can’ (Thorne, 2007, p.50). 

Much of creative work involves encouraging children to use their imagination and be curious 
(Csikszentmihalyi, 1996). Imagination it is said can be stimulated by giving projects 
(Shallcross, 1981), allowing children to dream, fantasize, do imaginative writing (Thorne, 
2007), by telling them stories (Woods, 2004) and asking ‘what if...’ questions (Claire, 2005, 
p. 16 1). Teachers also need to find imaginative ways of teaching and have confidence in their 
own ability to employ techniques which will encourage children to use their imagination 
(Wilson, 2005). 

Whatever the nature of the task developing creativity, it is claimed, involves developing 
motivation for this. This is said to be particularly true for internal/intrinsic motivation 
(Nickerson, 1999) which is however believed to be the most neglected in classrooms. 
Developing intrinsic motivation is said to be important because it determines the motivation 
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with which children work on an assignment (Hennessey and Amabile, 1993). The work on 
internal motivation and creativity (the social-psychology approach to creativity) is based on 
the fact that ‘people are most creative when they feel motivated primarily by the interest, 
enjoyment, satisfaction, and challenge of the work itself, not by external pressures’ 
(Hennessey, 1995, p.164). James et al (2004) offer six strategies (applicable to education) 
which can effect intrinsic motivation, these are; challenge, freedom, resources, group-work, 
supervisory encouragement and organizational support (p.6). According to Hennessey and 
Amabile (1993) this can be increased through encouraging making choices and free-play, 
however not all type of play is conducive to developing creativity. 

Craft (1997) is of the view that people who have had opportunities to be involved in play 
which requires ‘non-standardized responses’ which is ‘dramatic’ and ‘fantasy type’ are more 
creative on other tasks. It is not ‘imitative play’ that encourages creativity but rather 
‘experimental play’ (p.8) ‘free-play’ or ‘make-believe’ (Hennessey and Amabile, 1993, p.22) 
for which children need to be given time, materials and many opportunities (Loveless, 2002). 
Introducing things in a ‘play full game like way’ can provide children ‘comfort’ and 
encourage ‘self-expression and divergent thinking’. This ‘playful’ way it is said will suggest 
to children that ‘they do not need to concern themselves with grades, working quickly, 
competing with classmates, or details like spelling’ (Runco, 1993, p.7), all of which 
nevertheless allow children to acquire knowledge. 

The role of knowledge, both ‘general’ and ‘specialized,’ and the need to impart it has been 
acknowledged as important for creativity (Feldhusen, 2002, p.179). Children need to be 
involved in tasks which are ‘convergent,’ that is giving information, as well as ‘divergent’ 
(Runco, 1993, p.10). In fact it is said that creativity actually starts with using existing 
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knowledge (Roy, 1978), the ‘more knowledge one has, the more one has the basics with 
which to be creative’ (Foster, 2004, p.132). However it is also said that having too much 
knowledge can lead to only looking at things in the ‘correct way’ (Nickerson, 1999, p.410) 
rather than seeking out alternatives, which can: 

...lead to a kind of rigidity, and rigidity, like fixity, makes original thinking very 
difficult, if not impossible’ (Runco and Sakamoto, 1999, p.66). 

In a study of Cypriot student teachers only 28% (N=49) said that tasks which require children 
to have a lot of knowledge are more likely to facilitate creativity. In fact the author concludes 
that: 



...an emphasis on knowledge acquisition was considered to be a primary reason for the 
school’s lack of success in promoting creativity (Diakidoy, & Kanari, 1999, pp. 253, 
239). 



From the above discussion it is evident that various techniques are available to support 
creativity development in children. In fact many of these are consistent with those reported in 
research carried out on classroom practices showing these being used as given in Table 4.4. 



Table 4.4: Comparison of methods identified as being used during teaching for developing 
creativity 



Bumard et al, 
2006 


Woods, 2004 


Jeffrey, 2006 


Claxton, 2006 


Fryer, 2003 


Children worked 


Using students 


Reorganization of 


Rearranging 


Good 


in groups 


prior knowledge 


space 


classroom space 


relationships 
with pupils 


Richly resourced 


Incorporating 


Provide more time 


Children 




environments 


children’s home 




encouraged to 


Valuing 




experiences in 


Teachers model 


use their 


ideas and 


Children acting 


school 


creativity 


imagination. 


questions 
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as mentors for 










others 


Allowing 


Draw out 




Variety and 




children to return 


student’s ideas 




humour 


Team work 


to previous 










activities 


Celebrate student 




Pupil choice 


Teachers being 




ideas 






aware of 


Teaching outside 






Teacher 


children’s 


lesson times 


Invested time in 




direction 


interest beyond 




discussion and 






schools, 


Abandoning 


critique 




Teach that 




planned activities 






there are 


Teachers telling 




Formed external 




many ways 


students the time 


Teachers and 


partnerships 




to solve a 


available for an 


students work 






problem 


activity 


together to solve 


Review work 








problems 






Break down 


In groups 


Teachers play 


Discussing 




complex 


children 


down their 


mistakes, 




problems 


discussed 


‘omniscience’ 








options 




Looking for 




Appreciate 


collected 


At times pretend 


alternative ways 




patterns and 


materials 


that they are 


to deal with 




relationships 


collaboratively 


“mystified,’ 


problems 






trialed ideas 








Appreciate 


reviewing 


Attend to the 


Showed high level 




the value of 


progress 


children’s 


of concentration 




guessing or 




feelings 






estimating 


teacher watched 




Persisted with the 






carefully, 


Remove 


task 








fears/encourage 








noticing 


risk taking 


Took on board 






difficulties 




others ideas 








Establish 








joining groups to 


personal 


Learning by doing 






support 


relationship 


and discovery 






challenge 










children’s 


Provide 


Took risks 






thinking 


enjoyable 










teaching 


Made decisions 






Replies treated 










by the teacher 


Stimulate the 


Adopted 






respectfully 


imagination 


experimental trial 










and error 






Prompted 


Telling stories 


strategies 






students to 


and narratives 








evaluate by 




Encouraged to be 






asking questions 


Develop empathy 


curious 
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Teacher value 

offered 

suggestions 



Allowing 
children to begin 
projects at 

different times 

(‘staggered 
entry’) 



Having described the various methods claimed to be effective in the classroom for developing 
creativity the following is a discussion on ways to develop creativity when teaching science. 
The reason for including this into the discussion is that the present study (refer to Chapter 12 
for findings) focuses on science and the way it is taught in the classroom as well as in the 
science teaching material (textbook). This will therefore provide a basis for comparison. 



In this it is suggested that such lessons be used in which there is ‘concept development and 
concept-attainment’ which makes children think that ‘I can figure this out myself (Starko, 
2001, p.301). These include ‘nondirective’ (Esquivel, 1995, p.195) and open ended 
assignments (Davies and Howe, 2005). Two of the strategies which have been further 
elaborated for science teaching specifically are asking questions and problem solving 
(Thorne, 2007). For teaching problem solving Starko (2001) suggests students beginning with 
an ‘ill-structured problem’ (p.281). Csikszentmihalyi (1996) suggests that the first step is to 
find a problem and the next is to frame it in a way so that it can be solved. Once the problem 
has been identified it needs to be considered from alternative perspectives, and then generate 
many solutions until one is found which is considered best for the problem. With regard to 
using questioning several authors have presented various models such as the seven level 
model by Sternberg and Williams, (1996) and a 9 point questioning strategy by Starko (2001). 



It is suggested that to encourage creativity it is better to ask questions which do not have one 
specific answer. Teachers, it is believed, have a habit of doing this because it is easier to judge 
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a correct answer (Runco, 1993) than many different responses. In Chinese schools 
challenging and open-ended questions are used when teaching English. The students are 
encouraged to generate numerous instead of one correct answer (Xiaolei and Yan, 2004). 
Sternberg and Williams (1996) suggest that it is more important for children to learn what 
questions to ask and how to ask them than leam the answers. The belief that the teachers job 
is to ask questions and the child’s job is to answer should be discouraged. Children need to be 
taught how to ask ‘good, thought provoking, interesting’ (p. 12) questions and the emphasis on 
rote learning should be reduced. How teachers respond to the students will determine if they 
continue to ask questions. 

In summary it is said that the following should be used to encourage creativity during science 
teaching: 

• Observing 

• Making hypothesis 

• Manipulating variables 

• Discussing 

• Defending ideas 

• Testing 

• Exploring 

• Investigating 

• Being challenged and given challenges 

• Solving problems 

• Interacting with others to share and compare ideas 

• Being encouraged to make causal links 
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• Being surrounded by supportive adults (Starko, 2001; Johnston, 2005). 

4.2.5: The effectiveness and limits to developing creativity 

With the popular view that creativity can be developed Woods (2004) is of the opinion that 
there is still not a ‘coherent and principled pedagogy’ for creative teaching and learning 
(p.18). For the many interventions which have been made it is said that there is still little 
evidence to suggest that some practices are better than others (Feldman and Benjamin, 2006). 
Many of these have been on a small scale and their effectiveness has only been shown when 
used in combination with other approaches (Fryer, 2003). For example when The de Bono 
Program was used under the ‘Project Intelligence’ in the USA and then evaluated it was found 
that children who were involved had made progress in comparison to those not involved, 
leading some to the conclusion that creativity ‘can be enhanced by a modest amount of 
classroom instruction that has been carefully prepared with that objective in mind’. However 
it was also reported that the effects of such programs were not long lasting (Nickerson, 1999). 

Some have gone as far as stating that there are limits to developing creativity and a need to 
exercise care when providing opportunities for creative development to ensure that at the 
same time societies preserve ‘their unique cultures and their traditional values’ (Rudowicz, 
2003, p.287). Craft (2006), in questioning the new tradition of the ever increasing need for 
new things, what she calls the ‘throw away’ culture, asks how ‘WISE’ it is for educators to 
encourage this. She calls for developing creativity with ‘wisdom’ and ‘responsibility’ in 
which teachers and students are encouraged to evaluate their ideas, by for example 
introducing classroom rules and the impact these ideas may have on themselves, others and 
the broader environment, which calls for developing empathy (Craft, 2004). 
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This ends the section in which the many potential ways for developing creativity have been 
described, as well identifying research evidence into teachers’ views and practices on how 
creativity can be developed and limits to its development. In the next section the obstacles 
which may be faced in the process of developing creativity are discussed. This includes the 
need to identify barriers, the teacher behaviors and classroom practices which obstruct 
creativity and teachers’ views on ways that creativity can be inhibited. For findings related to 
obstacles faced by Pakistani teachers in developing student creativity refer to Chapter 13. 

4.3: The need to identify barriers to creativity 

It is important to ask what obstacles face teachers, as part of an overall discussion about 
enhancing children’s creativity. It is said that the ‘challenge’ to increasing ‘creativeness’ is to 
‘understand, expect and be ready to cope with barriers to creativity from the environment or 
from inside oneself...’ (Davis, 1999, p.170). In fact such seems to be the importance of 
knowing about creativity barriers that Davis (1999) goes as far as saying that: 

The contrast between creative and uncreative people lies more in barriers and 
uncreative attitudes than in differences in intelligence or thinking styles’ (p. 1 65). 

Groth and Peters (1999) share Davis’s view in that barriers do hamper ‘creative 
willingness. ..suppress and drive into hiding the creative talents of individuals’ (p.179). 
Shallcross (1981) echoes the need to identify these barriers as she opens the chapter ‘Barriers 
to creative thinking’ with: 

What is it that keeps children, teenagers, or adults from exercising their creative 
potential? What is it about ourselves, about the way we think and feel about ourselves, 
the way we live, the way we relate with other people and to the things that surround 
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us? Fundamentally, each individual must figure out what barriers to creative 
expression exist within himself or herself. We all need to discover whether those 
barriers are internal or external and which are real or imagined (p.55). 

If such is the importance of knowing about barriers to creativity then it is perhaps even more 
important for teachers to be able to identify and be aware of these because what may seem as 
a good and acceptable attitude, practice and environment may be a creativity inhibiter and 
vice versa. In fact knowing what the barriers are is a step towards removing them, which 
should be the ultimate objective as Sternberg (2010) says: 

Whether internal or external, obstacles must be overcome (_p.l). 

Many researchers while attaching importance to being aware of creativity barriers also issue a 
‘word of caution’ and sensitize us to the need to have barriers because these can: 

...offer safety checks and quality controls. A totally barrier-free environment could 
create hazardous chaos.... psychologically we need the security of certain limitations 
(Shallcross, 1981, p. 69). 

An example of this, given by Shallcross, is the importance of developing both divergent and 
convergent thinking skills, where divergent thinking is regarded as ‘the cognitive basis for 
creativity’ resulting in things which ‘may never have existed before’. Convergent thinking 
involves ‘production of orthodoxy’ resulting in ‘correct answers’ (Cropley, 2004, p.32). This 
then points to the fact that although there is an agreement that it is important to recognize, be 
aware of and remove barriers to creativity it is perhaps also important to be aware that factors 
which may be considered as barriers in one context may not be in another. This poses a 
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certain challenge for the teacher and the training of the teacher, where a balancing act will be 
required. This highlights the complex nature of teaching for creativity. Pope (2005) in this 
regard states that: 

Too little constraint and nothing happens (because there is no pressure for change) - or 
it just occurs haphazardly. Too much constraint and again nothing happens (this time 
because the system is seized) - or it all happens in a rush, willy-nilly (p.122). 

4.4: General barriers 

So how is a barrier defined and what are considered as the barriers, ‘creativity killers’ (Bartel, 
2007, p.l) or ‘killers’ of creativity (Hennessey, 2003, p.258). Davis (1999) defines these as: 

...blocks, either internal or external, that either inhibit creative thinking and inspiration 
or else prevent innovative ideas from being accepted and implemented (p.165). 

This definition indicates to barriers at two stages, first, those resulting in idea generation and 
second, the evaluation of this idea which results in it being accepted or rejected which has 
implications for its implementation. This is something which is perhaps more applicable to 
the adult world than the child. Shallcross (1981) defines barriers as: 

A factor that impedes or restricts free movement, and in a psychological context, 
barriers are those elements that impeded growth and development (p.69). 

The origin of barriers may be family, community, educational environment and others in the 
culture or organisation (Davis, 1999). 

Shallcross (1981) outlines five groups of barriers, historical, biological, psychological, 
sociological and physiological. Historical barriers include religious and technological which 
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use ‘fear and conformity’ and ‘leave people feeling that they have little, if any, control over 
their lives’. Biological barriers refer to the belief that creativity is hereditary, physiological 
barriers may occur through illness, sociological through the environment created by the 
society which has: 

...set norms in which we are accepted to fit which affects our ability to express our 
uniqueness - creative expression involves risk taking and when reaction is negative an 
individual will retreat to feel accepted- this has implications for those trying to 
develop creative behaviour through teaching (p.58). 

The psychological barrier is regarded as the most important in terms of teaching (Shallcross, 
1981). Davis (1999) outlines six barriers, learning and habits, rules and traditions, perceptual, 
cultural, emotional and resource constraints. Lack of education, political unrest, poverty 
(Eysenck, 1993) and the value which is placed on creativity (Jensen, 1969) can all inhibit it as 
well. Csikszentmihalyi (1996) is of the view that we need to satisfy our most basic needs first 
such as hunger and shelter otherwise it will be difficult to ‘approach the world creatively’ 
(p.346). 

4.5: Teaching practices and teacher behaviors that inhibit creativity 

Some authors have outlined a number of barriers which it is said need to be avoided during 
teaching, including having children work for rewards, focus on evaluation, restricted choice, 
use of ‘plenty of surveillance’ (presence of an audience) and competition (Amabile, 1988). 
Hennessey (1995) reports of research in which children with less choice of material made less 
creative collage. Studies have also shown that teachers who are more controlling pay more 
attention to the detail and accuracy in children’s work, while the low-controlling are more 
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focused on the diversity of pupil ideas (Wodtke and Wallen, 1965). It is believed that if there 
is lack of creativity in their teaching teachers will ‘structure and control all aspects of 
learning’ and restrict creativity (Johnston, 2005). This implies that teacher creativity is 
important for developing student creativity. In summary the inhibitors indentified in the 
literature are given in Table 4.5, and have been grouped under student, teacher and classroom 
factors. 



Table 4.5: Student, classroom and teacher related inhibitors of creativity 



Student related inhibitors 


Classroom practice related 
inhibitors 


Teacher related inhibitors 


Being defensive to others 
criticism 


Follow-the-directions lessons 
Use of real life ideas 


Concern for preservation 
of self image- not students 


Having low self concept 

Either thinking or getting 
messages that they cannot 
do something 

Pressure of classroom 
participation 


Structured material and 

instructions 

Distractions 

Standardized tests/testing for 
facts and expectation of high 
scores 


Preoccupation with 
discipline 

Unavailable outside 

classroom 

Lack of training 

opportunities 




Being encouraged and allowed to 
copy 


Not valuing creativity 
Tendency to conform 




Teacher giving critical comments 


Sensitive to criticism 




Early teacher interference 


Respect for authority 




Teachers making suggestions for 
improvement/ pointing out 
anything that may be wrong 


Insecure 

Hypocritical 




Teachers not asking open 
questions 


Sarcastic 

Unenthusiastic 
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Teachers assigning grades Dogmatic 
without providing informative 
feedback Rigid 



Teachers setting time 



Incompetent 



Discouraging ideas 



Narrow interests 



Giving more importance to 
imparting information (rote 
learning) and not skills 



Teacher demonstrating instead of 
students practicing 



Giving freedom without focus 



Having unclear goals 



Giving answers instead of 
teaching problem solving 
methods 



Praising neatness and conformity 
instead of original work 



More emphasis on maintaining 
orderliness 

Rewarding students for 
producing correct work and 
giving expected answers 



(Oral, 2006; Foster, 2004; Bartel, 2007; Walberg, 1988; Jensen, 1969; Amabile, 1988; 
Hennessey, 2003; James-D-III, 1988; Feldman and Benjamin 2006; Hennessey, 1995; Cohen, 
1988; Sternberg and Williams, 1996; Shallcross, 1981; Sternberg, 2010) 



4.6: Teacher views on obstacles to creativity 

Studies of teachers have shown that certain factors are regarded as obstacles to creativity. 
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Diakidoy & Kanari (1999) reported that student teachers did not think that the school 



environment was conducive to creativity (89.8%), the national curriculum did not allow for 
creativity (65.3%), the large content to be covered in schools and the emphasis on knowledge 
acquisition (p.234). Fryer and Codings (1991) reported that 83% (p.213) teachers think that 
constrained atmosphere hinders creative development. One of the constraints included in the 
study by Sen and Sharma (2004) was the head teacher’s and other teachers’ attitude towards 
the creative activities such as for example the noise created. The creative activities were 
li nk ed to having ‘fun’ and not ‘seriously’ studying. Other comments included ‘You can’t 
control the class’ or ‘Time is being wasted’ (p.164). The other obstacles outlined are given in 
Table 4.6. 



Table 4.6: Obstacles facing teachers in developing children’s creativity 



Obstacles to creativity 


Percentage of teachers reporting each 
obstacle 


Excessive non teaching work 


69 


Vastness of syllabus 


62 


Lack of awareness of how to teach 
creatively 


62 


Short teaching period- lack of time 


58 


Over large classes 


54 


Inadequate time to prepare for lessons 


46 


Excessive teaching load 


42 


Inadequate teaching resources 


35 


Unsuitable class accommodation 


27 


Inadequate non teaching resources 


27 


Constraints imposed due to attitude of the 
principle 


23 



Source: Sen and Sharma, 2004, N=26 



Sarsani (1991) categorized obstacles as outlined by the teachers into three levels, teacher, 
school and student as shown in Table 4.7. 
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Table 4.7: Categories of obstacles facing teachers in developing children’s creativity 



Teacher 


Student level 


School level 


Overloaded syllabus 


Lack of experience and their 
participation in the classroom 


Inadequate resources 


Stress on completion of the 


as passive 


Inadequate instructional 


syllabus 


Silent spectators 


material 


Over emphasis on preparing 




Conflicts with curricula 


the students for examination 


A tendency to rote learn 


demands 


Heavy teaching workload 


A lack of motivation 


Unsuitable accommodation 


Lack of time 


General poor performance 


Inadequate funds 


Lack of recognition and 
appreciation of teachers 


Unequal aptitudes 




work 


Poor family back ground 




Great emphasis on the 


No parental care or 




lecture method 


encouragement 




Inadequate training in 
creativity and its 

development 


Parental illiteracy 





Source: Sarsani, 1999 



Other barriers included short time of lessons, lack of laboratory facilities, government 
policies, lack of knowledge among administrators and distractions from teaching such as 
frequent election duties (Sarsani, 1999). 

4.7: Summary 

Overall, the evidence summarised here suggests that creativity, in the generic sense defined at 
the outset, can be influenced by the nature of schooling. Some likely ways forward have been 
identified for schools, teachers and policy-makers. But it has also been found that much of the 
research has been conducted in developed countries which has been on a small scale and not 
taking a systems view. There appears to be considerable literature on teaching practices, 
teacher views and so some extent the curriculum but there is relatively very little on teaching 
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materials, specifically textbooks in relation to creativity. This is again an indication that 
perhaps there is little research from countries where the textbook is still the major teaching 
material, particularly many developing countries. It has also become apparent that many of 
the studies have outlined many barriers when efforts are made to develop creativity. These 
obstacles are similar across different countries at school and teacher level. However there has 
been less focus on obstacles at student level. But it must be remembered here that these are 
just views, without providing evidence of whether these are just general barriers to teaching or 
teaching for creativity, which may become more apparent from further investigations through 
for example observational research. This ends the discussion on methods of developing 
creativity and the potential barriers faced in doing do. In the next chapter the methods and 
problems faced during identification and assessment of creativity are discussed. 
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CHAPTER 5 



ASSESSING AND INVESTIGATING CREATIVITY 

This chapter discusses the methods for identifying and assessing children’s creativity and 
outlines the various behaviours found in the classroom as well as reported findings from 
existing creativity research on the most and least valued student traits by teachers. This is 
followed by a section on assessing creativity and includes the need for creativity assessment, 
as outlined in the policy documents as well as general literature, and the various assessment 
instruments which are in use (for findings related to assessment from the current study refer to 
Chapter 14). Following this is a summary of the approaches taken to study creativity in 
general, including methods used to investigate creativity in education. Also discussed is the 
need to study creativity in its cultural context and the systems approach which is used in this 
research to investigate the components of the primary education system. 

5.1: Identifying creativity 

Some of the behaviours which are said to be found in the classroom when children are being 
creative include those outlined by the UK government, as part of the initiative to promote 
creativity in schools. These include: 

Questioning and challenging : ask 'why?' 'how?' 'what if?', ask unusual questions, respond to 
ideas, questions, tasks or problems in a surprising way, challenge conventions and their own 
and others' assumptions, think independently. 

Making connections and seeing relationships : recognise the significance of their knowledge 
and previous experience, use analogies and metaphors, generalise from information and 
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experience, searching for trends and patterns, reinterpret and apply their learning in new 
contexts, communicate their ideas in novel or unexpected ways. 

Envisaging what might be: imagine, seeing things in the mind's eye, see possibilities, 
problems and challenges, ask 'what if?', visualise alternatives, look at and think about things 
differently and from different points of view. 

Exploring ideas, keeping options open : play with ideas, experiment try alternatives and fresh 
approaches, respond intuitively and trust their intuition anticipate and overcome difficulties, 
following an idea through, keep an open mind, adapting and modifying their ideas to achieve 
creative results. 

Reflecting critically on ideas, actions and outcomes: review progress, ask 'is this a good...?' 'is 
this what is needed?', invite feedback and incorporate this as needed, put forward constructive 
comments, ideas, explanations and ways of doing things, make perceptive observations about 
originality and value (QCDA, 2009, p.l). 

Studies into teacher views about creativity have shown that certain student characteristics are 
more valued than others. Some of these studies used the Torrance Ideal Pupil Checklist which 
contains over 60 characteristics. The most valued characteristics across studies are shown in 
Table 5.1. 
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Table 5.1: Most valued pupil characteristics from the Ideal Pupil Checklist 



Fryer and 


Collings, 


Sen and Sharma, 2004 


Torrance’s Experts in Sen 


Stoycheva, 1996 


1991 N=1028 






and Sharma, 2004 




Considerate (45) 


Doing work on time 


Courageous in conviction 


Sincere 






healthy, sincere 






Socially well 
(29) 


adjusted 


Courteous , competitive 


Curious 


Curious 








Independent in thinking 


Thorough 


Self-confident (26) 


Self confident neat and 










orderly 


Independent in judgement 


Healthy 


Independent in 
(23) 


thinking 


Courageous in 

conviction, desirous of 


Willing to take risks 


Persistent 


Curious (20) 




excelling 


Intuitiveness 


Sense of beauty 






Affectionate, industrious 


Becomes pre-occupied 
with tasks 


Sense of humour 






Curious, independent in 
thinking, refined, free of 


Persistent 


Independent thinking 






coarseness 


Unwilling to accept 








Physically strong, 


things on mere say 








socially well adjusted 


Visionary 








Remembering well, 

versatile 










Altruistic , energetic, 

determined, persistent 










Popular, well liked 







There is a difference in the most valued traits of students in that independence of thinking is 
amongst the top in the Torrance’s experts rating and Fryer but it is not in Sen and Sharma 
(India) or Stoycheva (Bulgaria). Many of the most valued traits in the Sen and Sharma’s study 
are different to the other studies. 
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Table 5.2: Least valued pupil characteristics from the Ideal Pupil Checklist 



Fryer and Codings, 

1991 

N=1028 


Sen and Sharma, 2004 


Torrance Experts given 
in Sen and Sharma, 2004 


Stoycheva, 1996 


Negativistic( 62) 

Haughty and self 

satisfied (48) 

Stubborn and obstinate 
(48) 

Disturbing group 

organisation and 

procedures (44) 

Domineering (43) 


Fearful, apprehensive 

Disturbs procedures and 
organisation of group 

Haughty and self satisfied 

Timid, shy, bashful 

Stubborn, negativistic 

Talkative 

Fault finding objecting 
Critical of others 
Unsophisticated 
Conforming 


Conformity 

Willing to accept 

judgments of authority 

Fearfulness 

Timidity 

Obedience 

Courteousness 

Promptness in doing 
work 

Socially well adjusted 
Haughty and self satisfied 
Neatness and orderliness 


Bashful 

Haughty 

Self-satisfied 

Timid 

Sophisticated 

Quit 

Obedient 
Fault finding. 



The top rated least valued trait by Torrance’s Experts is ‘conformity’ however although this is 
also in the Sen and Sharma’s list it is not amongst the highest rated (refer to Table 5.2). 
Obedience is another trait which is amongst the least valued in studies other than Sen and 
Sharma, which shows that there are differences in teacher views across countries. Other 
creative behaviours outlined using different instruments include: 

• Has interesting, uncommon ideas. 

• Shows great curiosity and interest in things others are not interested in. 

• Quickly understand real-life problem situation and suggests non trivial, but effective 
solutions. 

However in research studies in which teachers were asked to describe their students so that a 
new teacher could become familiar with them it was found that creativity and related 
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behaviours was not amongst the most important characteristics and outlined by very few 
teachers. The ranking of creativity related behaviours from a list of 61 items was low, perhaps 
indicates that the findings depend upon the instruments used, as the following shows: 

• Search for novelty interested in the unknown showing creative preference (49 th> 

• To do very well in uncommon situations (61 st) . 

• To have original ideas (25 th) ' 

• A climate for creative work (37 th) (Stoycheva, 1996, p. 1). 

5.2: Assessing creativity 

5.2.1: The need for and problems of assessing creativity 

The Assessment and Learning Research Synthesis Group (ALRSG) in their review protocol 
for systematic review of research on ‘The impact of the use of ICT for assessment of creative 
and critical thinking skills’ state that: 

...if valued goals of education are to be effectively taught, they need to be effectively 
assessed (ALRSG, 2003, p.8). 

The NACCCE (1999) report defined assessment as the process of ‘judging pupils’ progress 
and attainment’ and made recommendations that, ‘all schools should review their provision 
for creative and cultural education’. It went on to highlight that: 

Reliable and systematic assessment is essential in all areas of the curriculum, to 
improve quality of teaching and learning and to raise standards of achievement. This is 
as true of children’s creative and cultural education as for all other areas of education 
(P-124). 
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McCann (undated) also emphasises that ‘...creative processes and products be part of the 
overall assessment plan in the curriculum,’ arguing that: 

...in schools, work that is not linked to standards and assessed in some systematic way 
is treated as less important and less vital to educational purposes. When work is not 
assessed, it is treated as if it does not “count” (p.9). 

There are a number of reasons outlined for the need to assess creativity. It can lead teachers to 
prepare and plan for it (Rogers and Fasciato, 2005) as well as to create the required 
environment (Foster, 1971) and encourage it (Compton and Nahmad- Williams, 2009). 

Assessment of creativity is said to be a neglected area despite its importance. This is regarded 
as a reason for concern keeping in view the high profile that creativity currently has and its 
linking with education for preparing children for the future (ALRSG, 2003). The cause for 
this neglect may be that assessment for creativity is regarded as ‘problematic,’ (Scoffham, 
2003, p.5) ‘difficult’ (Thorne, 2007, p.24) and ‘challenging’ (Feldman and Benjamin, 2006, 
p.332). 

There are various reasons given why assessment of creativity is seen to be difficult despite 
being investigated for over a century. These include having no definite standards or standard 
methods (Afolabi et al, undated). There are also said to be definitional problems in that 
creativity is no longer defined as production of something novel, rather it also includes the 
outcome being useful. This makes it difficult to assess particularly since what is of value may 
differ from culture to culture (Scoffham, 2003). In fact some are of the view that the question 
of whether or not creativity can be assessed depends upon the definition of creativity adopted 
(Cartier, 2001) and in order to assess it a definition is needed (Rogers and Fasciato, 2005). 
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Other problems include the different opinions over what is deemed as creative across different 
subjects and using instruments based on Western ideas in other cultures (Rudowicz, 2003). In 
summary McCann (undated) states that assessment is challenging because creative work is: 

...multi-faceted, multi-layered, and do not yield a single, correct, and easy-to-score 

response (p.9). 

5.2.2: Instruments for assessing creativity 

Nevertheless despite the attributed problems of creativity assessment many efforts have been 
made resulting in the development and use of various methods and instruments. Fishkin and 
Johnson (1998) outlined 60 instruments for use with school age children. These were grouped 
into process, personality, products, press, combination measures and systems or procedures 
approach. Hennessey and Amabile (1993) grouped assessment methods into three categories: 
personality inventories, biographical inventories and behavioural assessments (p.7). Afolabi et 
al (undated) divided these into ten categories: divergent test, attitude and interest inventories, 
biographical inventories, personal inventories, teacher nomination, peer nomination, 
supervisor ratings, judgements of products, eminence and self-reported creative activities and 
achievement (p.2). These are not without criticism either. One of these is that they are not 
adequate for the task (Loveless, 2002). There are also problems of reliability and validity 
(Diakidoy & Kanari 1999) as well as ‘subjectivity and bias’ (Afolabi et al, undated, p.4). In 
the case of tests there are also scoring problems (McCann, undated). 

Children’s creativity it is claimed can be assessed informally or formally using ‘tests or expert 
judgments’ (Sharp, 2001, p.6). Tests which have been used in education and regarded as the 
most popular are the divergent thinking type which includes the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking (TTCT) (1974) and the Wallach and Kogan (1965) tests (Plucker, 2001). Such tests 
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are also said to be effective when used to evaluate the effect of programs introduced to 
develop creativity (Fishkin and Johnson, 1998). The TTCT (also called the Minnesota Tests 
of Creative Thinking) has been used across the world from Brazil, (Wechsler, 2006) to India 
(Misra et al, 2006) and ‘remain the most widely used assessments’ (Sternberg, 2006, p.87). It 
is regarded as appropriate for identifying and educating gifted children but more so for 
‘discovering and encouraging everyday life creativity’ (Kim, 2006, p.ll) being useful for 
researchers and teachers for assessing children’s creative abilities. 

However despite much praise for the TTCT it is not considered as useful if teachers are 
interested in day to day changes in children’s creativity. For this the Consensual Assessment 
Technique is suggested to be more appropriate. This uses judges who ‘are familiar with the 
domain to independently evaluate products and then reach consensus’ (Fishkin and Johnson, 
1998, p.43). In this the respondent is asked to complete a task and then experts in that 
particular ‘domain’ such as poetry are required to rate the creativity of the product 
(Hennessey and Amabile, 1993). 

Other tests which have been used in classroom setting include the Remote Associations Test 
(RAT), which requires respondents to find connections between items. However it has been 
criticised for being more of a measure of intelligence than creativity (Taylor, 1975). There is 
also the Guilford’s Unusual Uses Test which requires the respondent to come up with as 
many names for common objects as possible (Hennessey and Amabile, 1993). Instruments 
which collect data about the personality and attitude aspects based on details of past 
achievements and are not regarded as good for primary school children. The approaches in 
which information about the creative environment is collected are said to lack ‘well 
researched’ instruments however one of the instruments given in this category and the only 
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one related to classroom observation for creativity, is the ‘Classroom Creativity Observation 
Schedule (CCOS)’. Other more recent measures are combining the standard measures with 
some alternative approaches ‘performance assessment techniques’ which include ‘direct 
writing assessments, open-ended written questions, hands-on experiments, performances or 
exhibits and portfolios’. But evaluating children’s work requires ‘clear standards and 
knowledgeable judges’ (Fishkin and Johnson, 1998, pp. 42-43). 

All measures, however, are said to have their strengths and weakness it is therefore suggested 
that in order to assess children’s creativity multiple measures should be used (Plucker, 2001). 
The measures used will depend upon the assessment purpose and the definition of creativity 
adopted (Fishkin and Johnson, 1998) as well as the aspect of creativity that is of interest such 
as the ‘product, process, person, and environment’ (Auh, 2009, p.l). Taylor (1975) suggested 
that thought be given to how the creative process occurs over long periods of time using a 
variety of techniques. The methods for assessment, which ever used, will have some 
implication for the way teachers ‘think about creativity’ (Hennessey and Amabile, 1993, p.9). 

5.2.3: Teacher views on assessment of creativity 

Studies of teacher views on creativity assessment have shown mixed attitudes. Fryer and 
Collings (1991) reported that three quarter of the teachers said that test scores were not useful 
for assessing children’s creativity. The preferred assessment criteria were as given in Table 
5.3 which includes, as the top rated, imagination and originality in the pupils’ work. 
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Table 5.3: Teachers preferred criteria for assessing creativity in pupils work 



Assessment criteria 


Percentage of teachers reporting the criteria 


Imaginative 


87 


Original for pupil 


85 


Showing initiative 


79 


Pleasing to pupil 


74 


Expressing depth of feeling 


70 


Useful 


13 


Accurate 


6 



Source: Fryer and Codings, 1991 N=1028 



In another study of UK trainee teachers (N=315) it was found that 12% of all respondents 
(Rogers and Fasciato, 2005) said creativity could not be assessed. This study included 
teachers from two universities and 43% from one said they were certain that it could be 
assessed and 12% from the other. The majority of the teachers said that assessment should be 
informal. It should be assessed ‘in order to share ideas and develop enthusiasm and creativity 
even more’. Some suggested assessing children’s implementation of their ideas while others 
suggested assessing the process rather than the outcome, yet some said that children should 
not be assessed on their creative ideas. Some trainees suggested that pupils could assess their 
own creativity as well as being assessed by the teacher. 



However the teachers were of the view that assessment could pose certain problems as well. It 
could lead to discouragements, which raises the question, the author says, of whether 
creativity should be assessed. It was also considered as subjective, as it may mean different 
things to different people and may be different in different areas. Teachers felt that they 
lacked set criteria and guidance for assessing creativity and thus were unprepared. They 
wanted a creativity definition and criteria for assessment. Some said that ‘creativity is 
individual’ and so there cannot be any criteria for assessment or that there is no one way of 
assessing it since pupils are creative ‘in different ways’ (Rogers and Fasciato, 2005). 
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Having discussed the existing literature and findings from previous research the identification 



and assessment of creativity seemed to be the two weaker areas. In this Foster (1971) was of 
the view that the chances of teachers being able to identify creativity can be increased if they 
have: 



...sound knowledge of the psychological bases of creativity, an understanding of the 
creative process and personality, an awareness of the conditions which are likely to 
elicit creative response. 

With this teachers can also attempt to assess creativity. However he was apprehensive about 
this as he stated: 

...this seems like an entire study of a subject in itself which teachers need to master, [it 
has] implications for teachers training and may be very difficult in countries where 
teachers barely manage to have mastery of the subjects they teach, however the 
positive side is that once mastered it can be applied to all subjects where only the 
contents will differ (p.53). 

This completes the discussion on the various methods and problems related to identification 
and assessment of creativity. It has been found that research carried out in different countries 
shows that the teachers, to some extent, value different characteristics for creative students. 
Presented next are the various approaches taken to study creativity. 

5.3: Research approaches 

The history of creativity research suggests that the three more widely used approaches are 
psychometric, experimental and biographical, while biological, computational and contextual 
approaches are regarded as important for the future. Mayer (1999) describes what he terms 
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‘research paradigms’ for each of the six approaches. These are ‘describing the nature of 
creativity,’ ‘comparing creativity and non- creativity’ and ‘relating factors to creativity’. With 
six approaches and three paradigms, for each, results in 18 research methodologies for 
creativity. Cropley (2001) speaks of two kinds of creativity research ‘qualitative’ and 
‘quantitative’. The qualitative approach studies the extremely creative people whereas the 
qualitative approach takes the view that everybody can be creative, some of which are 
discussed next. 

5.3.1: Psychometric approach 

This approach aims to measure creativity directly. Studies conducted from this perspective are 
said to have formed the understanding we have of creativity (Plucker and Renzulli, 1999). In 
this it is believed that creativity is a mental characteristic which can be quantified (Mayer, 
2004). The four areas investigated using this approach are the creative process, creative 
personality and behaviour, creative products, and creative environments (Plucker and 
Renzulli, 1999) - dealt with in turn here. 

The creative process is how creativity occurs, this is examining the thinking stages 
(Scritchfield, 1999). In order to measure this creativity or divergent thinking tests have been 
used, such as Structure of the Intellect battery (SOI), Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 
(TTCT), Instances Test, Uses Test, Word Association, and Problem-construction Tasks. 
These are said to be suitable for use in schools and many are still used in research and 
education. Amongst these the TTCT is the most commonly used internationally (Plucker and 
Renzulli, 1999). 

For the creative personality, the focus is on measuring the characteristics of a person believed 
to have creative ability (Scritchfield, 1999). Self-reports are used as well as teacher/extemal 
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ratings of past behaviour, personality and attainment. Instruments used are designed by 
studying creative people and identifying their common attributes against which other people 
can be compared. The instruments commonly used in this include the Group Inventory for 
Finding Talent and the Group Inventory for Finding Interest, What kind of Person Are You?, 
Adjective Check List and Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire. Such an approach is 
however said to be not Togistically feasible’ with younger children. In response to this 
instruments such as Preschool and Kindergarten Interest Descriptor have been developed. 
Research into the measurement of creative attitude within education is said to be limited, 
although implicit theories have been used to identify the everyday person’s views of creativity 
including teachers (Plucker and Renzulli, 1999). 

There has been very little research in area of the environment in which creativity occurs 
(Scritchfield, 1999), which investigates the ways that systems approaches to creativity can be 
used to develop creativity-fostering environments in educational settings (Plucker and 
Renzulli, 1999). 

Many researchers are said to agree with MacKinonn (1978) in saying: 

...the starting point, indeed the bedrock of all studies of creativity, is an analysis of 
creative products, a determination of what it is that makes them different from more 
mundane products (p.187). 

This involves studying the features of the outcome produced (Scritchfield, 1999). Rating 
scales have been used to analyse the products such as Creative Product Semantic Scale, The 
Student Product Assessment Form and the Consensual Assessment technique (CAT). In the 
CAT expert judges assess whether a product is creative or not. One of the problems outlined 
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with this is that the judge’s expertise depends on a number of factors such as their skill in the 
subject. Judges may be able to evaluate their own but not others products (Plucker and 
Renzulli, 1999). 

5.3.2: Experimental approach 

The experimental approaches focuses on studying the cognitive processes as people engage in 
creative problem solving (Mayer, 1999). One of the strengths of this is that it allows for more 
valid conclusions because the research is controlled, something not possible in other types of 
research such as archival, observation and surveys (Runco and Sakamoto, 1999). However, 
one of the weaknesses is that the results may not be generalizable to ‘real creative thinking’ 
(Mayer, 1999, p.455). 

5.3.3: Biographical approach 

Studies using this approach are based on investigating creative people whose ‘status as 
creators is unquestionable’ (Simonton, 1999, p. 1 16). It is different from psychometric and 
experimental methodologies in that creativity is studied under real and not controlled 
conditions (Mayer, 1999). The historical and biographical records of creative persons are 
examined to identify the personal attributes and circumstances which have resulted in the 
person’s success (Simonton, 1999). 

5.3.4: Biological approaches 

This approach is used to identify the psychological characteristics of creative problem 
solving. In this the brain activity is examined as people engage in creative thinking. The 
strength of this method is that it provides evidence that cannot be obtained through other 
methods (Mayer, 1999; Martindale, 1999). 
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5.3.5: Computational and contextual approaches 

These are based on the idea of simulating the process of creative thinking using computer 
programming, which offers a level of accuracy not found in other approaches (Boden, 1999). 
The contextual approach focuses on creativity in the ‘social, cultural, evolutionary context’. 
The distinguishing feature is that it broadens the focus of creativity beyond creative thinking 
(Mayer, 1999: Csikszentmihalyi, 1999). 

5.4: Systems view of creativity 

In the face of the suggested range of methodologies given above it is recommended that a 
wide approach be taken to the study of creativity, based on the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of the methods. A broader approach may also increase work in the neglected 
areas, such as creative classroom environments (Plucker and Renzulli, 1999). Research into 
creativity has continued to increase. From 1920 to 1950 186 titles in the Psychological 
abstracts were listed which dealt with creativity from a total of 121,000. From 1960 to 1991 
there were almost 9,000 references (Albert and Runco, 1999, p.17). By 28 th June 2009, a 
search on Advanced Google Scholar (by the researcher), with the word ‘creativity’ in the title, 
returned 15,600 hits from 1991-2009 which suggests that creativity research has been 
increasing worldwide. 

Studies of creativity, as found from a review of articles published in the Journal of Creative 
Behaviour from 1967 to 1989, have been of various types including test-based, questionnaire, 
interviews, archival and field based. Also included were some studies which used a mixture of 
methods and a few were longitudinal, meta-analytic and experimental (Cropley, 2001). 
Investigations have been conducted into the personal characteristics of creative people, the 
creative process and the steps involved in producing something creative as well as 
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environments which are favourable to creativity (Hennessey, 2003). Creativity has been 
researched at higher levels and ‘less frequently as exhibited by average people and/or 
children’ (Feldhusen, 2002, p.179). 

Research into creativity within the educational context has been increasing since the 1980’s, 
including answering questions such as conceptualising of creativity, how it is fostered, 
documenting creative teaching and investigating creativity in specific subjects such as 
information and communication technology (Wilson, 2005). The review of research in the 
previous chapters has shown that amongst the popular methods of research is a teacher 
survey, often done in preference to observations of teaching (Grainger et al, 2004). However 
surveys are usually on a very small scale, except for the widely quoted Fryer and Codings 
(1991) study with 1,028 teachers. The surveys, besides being small scale, include a mixture of 
teachers from various educational levels and often from a few schools rather than from a 
greater geographical spread. 

There has also been research into textbook analysis, although very little in comparison to 
surveys. For example, Collado and Atxurra (2005) developed a set of codes. Included 
amongst these was the category ‘action required by each activity’ which consisted of verbs 
such as ‘describe, discuss, create...’ (pp. 444-445). Nurse (1969) defined categories which 
identified material related to ‘creating’ as compared to ‘non-creating’ (pp. 19-20). Wechter 
(1996) developed her instrument based on the Bloom’s Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
which was found to be comprehensive, and easier to understand compared to others. 

Much of the researches in which surveys have been employed have also used interviews and 
some in combination used the creativity tests. There is very little, if any research, which has 
combined large scale surveys, with small scale research using teacher interviews, classroom 
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observation, analysis of policy documents, teaching material as well as testing children for 
their creativity to investigate into the components of the primary education system to identify 
the factors enhancing and inhibiting primary school children’s creativity. This is despite the 
fact that the ‘system’ (Csikszentmihalyi, 1990, p.200; also refer to Csikszentmihalyi, 1988) or 
the ‘ecological’ (Cropley, 2001, p.144; Esquivel, 1995, p.216) view to the study of creativity 
has been increasingly recognised as a way forward. It is believed that creativity is ‘systemic 
rather than an individual phenomenon’ (Csikszentmihalyi, 1996, p.23; also refer to 
Harrington, 1990) arising from an interaction of various factors (Cropley, 2001) as 
Csikszentmihalyi (1990) reinforces: 

To study creativity by focusing on the individual alone is trying to understand how an 
apple tree produces fruit by looking only at the tree and ignoring the sun and the soil 
that support its life (p.202). 

For education it is said that: 

A framework that emphasizes interactions among person, domain and field may help 
focus curriculum and instruction reform efforts on those aspects that are most likely to 
foster innovation, larger scale transformation, and appropriate preparation for creative 
contributions of personal and cultural value (Feldman and Benjamin, 2006, p.330). 

In speaking of the role of the teacher Esquivel (1995) is of the view that it is important to 
consider the ‘interrelation among different systemic levels (e.g., the child, the teacher, the 
classroom environment) and... the need to apply an ecological model to the study of 
creativity’ (p.216). Similarly Feldman and Benjamin (2006) are of the view that if creativity is 
studied within the ‘social/cultural/historical/evolutionary context’ the focus shifts from the 
individual to the ‘conditions that support, inhibit, constrain or enable creative work to take 
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place’ (p.329). It is the ‘systems’ approach which this current study will adopt to investigate 
creativity in education. 

5.5: Researching creativity in the cultural context 

Besides taking on a systems view of creativity there is also a need to study creativity in 
different cultures which can ‘play an important role in conceptualising and developing 
creativity’ (Rudowicz, 2003, p.287). This is because most of the research has been done 
following Western frameworks as Raina (2004) says that: 

...not many researchers have seriously studied how various civilisations and 
philosophies have defined and approached creativity (p.25). 

It is said that using work conducted in only a handful of societies to generalise from can result 
in a ‘distortion of reality’ it is therefore necessary to conduct research across cultures as it: 

...helps to unravel the effects of tradition, values and life -philosophy on creative 
expression (Rudowicz, 2003, p.285). 

This chapter completes the first part of the thesis, the literature review related to the research 
questions. The discussion so far has been related to the link between creativity and education, 
definition, importance, development, assessment of creativity and the methods used to 
investigate creativity. The next part of the thesis starts with the context of the study in terms 
of the place where the research was conducted. 
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CHAPTER 6 



CONTEXT OF THE STUDY 

The fieldwork for this new study took place in the Punjab province of Pakistan. This chapter 
provides background information on the area to assist international readers with the 
educational and geographical context, and to set the scene for the sampling strategy which is 
done by districts of the Punjab. 

6.1: The country - Pakistan 

Since the first Educational Conference in 1947, after the country’s independence, education in 
Pakistan has been regarded as ‘one of the most important... long term objectives of national 
development’ (Shahid, 2000, p.320) and emphasized as a way forward. However despite this 
emphasis and many ongoing efforts the provision of education to all is still a challenge. The 
literacy rate is around 53% (65% for males and 40% for females) (Kazmi, 2005) as compared 
to 16% in 1947-48 (ICG, 2004). This remains below other South Asian countries with similar 
levels of economic development. The educational institutions lack physical facilities and there 
are some shortages of qualified and motivated staff. There are reported financial constraints, 
want of managerial capacity, inadequate resource allocation and slow implementation of 
programs. The quality of education is also reported to be affected by an inadequate number of 
trained teachers with knowledge of the subject matter and able to communicate effectively. 
Teachers are inflexible in adapting to changing learning needs and there is a heavy burden on 
them in terms of number of students per class, (45:1), which is said to be higher than the 
majority of Asian, African, North and South American countries (Kazmi, 2005). 
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In recent years, a number of initiatives in the education sector have sought to improve the 
existing education scene. The Education Sector Reforms (ESR), for example, aimed to bring 
improvement in all aspects of education, infrastructure, human resource, teaching learning 
process, curriculum, teaching learning material, CPD, and measurement of learner 
achievement levels. The goal for quality education in the ESR is ‘designed to create 
compatibilities with growing global pressure...’ (Ministry of Education, 2002, p.5). Recent 
Green and White Papers reviewing National Education policy have emphasized a change in 
focus regarding the purpose of education which includes creativity and raising of creative 
individuals (Aly, 2007; National Education Policy Review Team, 2006). In the new Draft 
National Education Policy (2009), as part of the ‘overarching priorities’ for ‘widening access 
and raising quality’ it is stated that: 

The objective of education is the development of a self reliant individual, capable 
of analytical and original thinking, a responsible member of his community and, in the 
present era, a global citizen (Ministry of Education, 2009, p.21). 

Pakistan is amongst the 12 countries in the world that spend less than 2% of their GNP on 
education (Kronstadt, 2004). This reveals the low priority accorded to education as compared 
to countries like Iran (4.7%), Malaysia (6.2%), Thailand (4.2%), South Korea (4.6%), India 
(3.8%) and Bangladesh (2.5%) (Ministry of Education, 2009). The primary education system 
in Pakistan is ranked as one of the least effective in the world. The U.S. Agency for 
International Development recently claimed that only two thirds of Pakistani children aged 5- 
9 are ever enrolled in school and only one-third will complete the fifth grade (Kronstadt, 
2004). This education system is criticized for encouraging ‘rote learning where cramming of 
facts is of paramount importance’ (Aly, 2006, p.42). The centralized syllabus and textbook 
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production is said to ‘make the education system more rigid and unable to adapt to the diverse 
needs of students’ (ICG, 2004, p.l). The views of major donors such as the World Bank, with 
regard to the quality of education being provided, are reflected in the following: 

...a large proportion of today’s school-age children are not acquiring the fundamental 
knowledge and skills that would enable them to participate fully in their country’s 
economic, social, and political development (Stem, 2001, p.l). 

Education is delivered provincially, whereas the Federal Government is responsible for 
policy, planning and promotion of education facilities. There is a National Education Policy 
and a National Curriculum framed by the Federal Ministry of Education’s Curriculum Wing. 
Both of these determine the contents of the government prescribed textbooks which are the 
main and often only source of teaching material used in schools (ICG, 2004). The medium of 
instruction at the primary level is Urdu or the provincial/local language. 

Primary education is free and compulsory. It is delivered through three sectors, public, private 
and other public. While public and private sector institutions are perhaps self explicable, 
‘other public’ sector institutions are defined to mean: 

Public Institutions run by other than Ministry of Education or Provincial/ Regional 
Education Departments (AEPM, 2008, p.9). 

Each sector consists of educational institutions starting from pre -primary to degree colleges in 
the private sector and mosque schools to degree colleges in the public and other public 
sectors. They are geographically located within urban and rural locations and either single or 
mixed sex. There is variation in the distribution of education institutions, teachers, and 
enrolment across these three sectors. In terms of primary schools, the focus of this research, 
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there are more schools in the public sector (Table 6.1). Most of these are in rural areas and 
single sex. The larger number of boys’ schools is perhaps indicative of higher participation in 
education for boys than girls. 



Table 6.1: Distribution of primary schools in Pakistan (in percentages) 





Geographical Location 




Sector 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Mixed 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Mixed 


Total 




Public 


4 


3 


1 


8 


43 


26 


11 


80 


88 


Other 

Public 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.7 


0.9 


1 


Private 


0.1 


0.1 


5 


5 


0.1 


0.3 


5 


6 


11 


Total 


4 


3 


6 


14 


43 


26 


16 


86 


100 



Source: Table compiled using data from AEPM, 2008 Total schools=157,575 



The existence of a third sector indicates a possible gap not being filled by both the public and 
the private sector. The majority of the primary schools are in rural locations because the 
majority of the school-going population live in these areas. Most of the private schools are 
mixed sex. 



Table 6.2: Distribution of primary school teachers in Pakistan (in percentages) 





Urban 


Rural 


Total 




Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 




Public 


8.4 


7.9 


16.3 


41.6 


21 


62.6 


80 


Other Public 


0.2 


0.6 


0.8 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 


1 


Private 


1.6 


10.2 


11.8 


2.7 


5.2 


7.9 


19 


Total 


10.2 


18.7 


29 


44.5 


26.5 


71 


100 



Source: Table compiled using data from AEPM, 2008 Total teachers=442,398 



The variation in the distribution of teachers across sectors (Table 6.2) follows a similar pattern 
as the schools. However there are more teachers in the private sector in comparison to the 
public. There are almost twice as many teachers in private schools in urban areas as rural, 
while the same is also true for other public sector institutes. This may indicate a shortage of 
teachers in the public sector. It may also be that it is easier for private schools to employ 
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teachers due to recruitment procedures. Private schools may also be able to employ teachers 
for a lower salary compared to the public sector. There are more male teachers overall of 
whom the majority are in the public sector, while there are more female teachers in the other 
sectors. 

6.2: The Province - Punjab 

The country is divided into four provinces, Punjab, Sindh, North West Frontier Province 
(NWFP), and Balochistan, plus some federal units which include the Islamabad Capital 
Territory, Federally Administered Tribal Area (FATA) and Northern Areas (FANA). The 
study was conducted in the Punjab province because of the researcher’s knowledge and 
experience of working in this area, and familiarity with the education system as well as the 
language. This province consists of 36 districts and is the second largest of the four provinces 
in terms of area with more than half of the country’s population. It is the most industrialized, 
although the economy is mostly agricultural (Government of Pakistan, 2009). The literacy 
rate is 46 percent (57 percent for male and 35 percent for female), which is higher than other 
provinces and the country. The level of education of almost one third of the population is 
primary with one fifth being below primary. More people living in urban areas have higher 
qualifications (Government of Pakistan, 2010) . In comparison to the other provinces Punjab 
has more primary schools, enrolment and teachers. There are 63,119 schools, including 
44,068 primary schools (AEPM, 2008; Ministry of Education, 2009). 

Enrolment in primary schools is higher in the public sector (Table 6.3), as there are more 
schools in this sector compared to private and other public sector (Table 6.5). However, what 
is important to note is that while only one third of schools are in the private sector, enrolment 
in this sector is almost half of that in the public sector. 
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Table: 6.3: Percentage of enrolment in public, private and other public sector primary schools 
(2006-07) 





Urban 






Rural 






Total 






Sector 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Public 


6 


6 


12 


28 


23 


51 


35 


29 


64 


Private 


11 


10 


21 


7 


6 


14 


18 


16 


35 


Other 

Public 


0.7 


0.7 


1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.3 


0.8 


0.7 


1 


Total 


17 


17 


34 


36 


29 


66 


54 


46 


100 



Source: Compiled and calculated from: AEPM, 2008 Total enrolment = 9,132,210 



Primary school teachers (Table 6.4) are over two thirds in the public sector, with the majority 
being in rural areas. There are more boys teachers in the public sector, while the majority in 
the private sector are female. There are also more female teachers in the other public sector. 



Table 6.4: Percentage of teachers in primary schools (public, private, other public) 



Sector 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 




Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Public 


6 


6 


12 


33 


28 


60 


39 


33 


72 


Private 


2 


14 


16 


2 


9 


11 


4 


23 


27 


Other 

Public 


0.2 


0.5 


0.8 


0.3 


0.3 


1 


0.2 


0.5 


1 


Total 


8 


20 


28 


36 


36 


72 


43 


57 


100 



Source: Compiled and calculated from AEPM, 2008 Total teachers = 187105 



There are a high number of schools, 80%, in the public sector (Table 6.5) which indicates 
where the majority of the children are being educated. It is interesting to note that while there 
are more schools in the public sector as compared to private there are more teachers in the 
private sector as compared to public schools. For example 28% of the teachers are in private 
sector while there are 18% schools. The majority of the private and other public schools are 
mixed sex schools which is not the case in the public sector where there are only single sex 
schools. 
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Table 6.5: Percentage of primary schools (public, private, other public) 



Sector 


Urban | Rural | Total 




Male 


Female 


Mixed 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Mixed 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Mixed 


Total 


Public 


4 


4 


- 


8 


35 


37 


- 


72 


39 


41 




80 


Privat 

e 


0.1 


0.1 


9 


9 


0.3 


0.4 


9 


9 


0.4 


0.6 


17 


18 


Other 

Public 


0.1 


0.001 


0.3 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 


1 


1 


0.3 


0.2 


1 


2 


Total 


4 


4 


9 


17 


36 


37 


9.6 


83 


40 


42 


18 


100 



Source: Compiled and calculated from AEPM, 2007 Total schools=55904 



Just over half of the teachers in the public sector have the minimum professional teaching 
qualification (Primary teaching certificate, PTC), and almost 35% have the Certificate in 
Teaching (CT), the second highest qualification and B.Ed. Almost half of the teachers have 
the minimum academic qualification (matriculate) while 25% have B.A/B.Sc and over 10% 
have a Masters degree. There are also teachers in primary education with an M.Phil degree 
which shows the high qualifications required or taken for teaching at primary level (AEPM, 
2008). 



Although nearly all schools have buildings and what is called a ‘pakka’ construction which is 
built with brick and cement, almost 80% are said to be not in satisfactory condition and many 
lack basic amenities such as latrines and boundary walls (AEPM, 2008). Over half of the 
primary schools have two class rooms. It is worth remembering that each primary school has 
five classes, but only 15% have three classrooms and less than 5% (N=44,684) have more 
than three classes. Many of the schools either use the space in the veranda or the playground 
using trees for shade in the summer and the open grounds during winter for warmth. 

6.3: The Districts - Vehari, Ludhran, Kasur and Faisalabad 

Four of the Punjab districts were selected for the study Ludhran, Vehari, Kasur and 
Faisalabad, their location is shown on Figure 6.1 (Punjab map). 
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The four districts are not only different in their geographical location but also in their years of 
establishment, level of industrialisation, the population size, area and the education status in 
terms of literacy rates, school going population, enrolment, number of schools and teachers. 
District Faisalabad is industrially highly developed and district Kasur is moving towards 
development with its tanneries and leather industry. District Vehari has the best cultivated 
land but district Ludhran is one of the least developed districts in Punjab, it is also the 
smallest and less populated than the other four districts. The districts also differ in terms of 
the literacy rates (with district Faisalabad having the highest literacy rate and Ludhran being 
amongst the lowest of all districts (CIDA, 2009) (Table 6.6). 



Table 6.6: District Literacy Rates (in percentages) 





Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Literacy 

Ranking 




Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 




Ludhran 


59 


35 


47 


39 


12 


26 


42 


16 


29 


32 


Vehari 


70 


52 


61 


53 


24 


38 


56 


29 


42 


25 


Kasur 


61 


48 


54 


51 


23 


38 


29 


54 


42 


26 


Faisalabad 


73 


63 


68 


58 


36 


47 


65 


49 


57 


10 



Source: Ministry of Education, 2009 Note. The literacy rates for Ludhran are for 1998 and for the remaining 
districts 2001. The literacy ranking is based on 1998 Census data. 
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The four districts also differ in their levels of enrolment, teachers and schools (Table 6.7). The 



highest enrolment and teachers by far is in Faisalabad, although the number of primary 
schools is not as high, however higher than other districts. This perhaps shows shortage of 
schools and teachers. 



Table 6.7: Schools, enrolment and teachers in primary schools in public sector 1999- 
2000 (in percentages) 





Ludhran 


Vehari 


Kasur 


Faisalabad 


Enrolment 


71,640 


133,518 


129,070 


276,421 


Teachers 


2,147 


3,984 


3,945 


7,860 


Primary 

Schools 


757 


1,159 


1,291 


1,932 



Source: Ministry of Education, 2009 



This chapter has given the background context to the study, especially for international 
readers, in relation to the country, province and districts in which it was conducted. The next 
chapter describes the methods which have been used to research creativity, and the following 
chapters describe the conduct of this study. 
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CHAPTER 7 



METHODS (I) 

This is the first of two methods chapters. It includes a description of the gatekeepers who 
supported the research, the proposed link between the research questions and the methods 
used to collect data, the sample design and the teacher survey. The next chapter contains 
discussion on the instruments used for testing children’s creativity, the Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking (TTCT), followed by classroom observation for which the Classroom 
Creativity Observation Schedule (CCOS) was used, teacher interviews and content analysis of 
textbooks, policy documents and curriculum. Description starts with each instrument followed 
by the administration and analysis procedure. 

7.1: Role of gatekeepers 

7.1.1: National Commission for Human Development (NCHD) 

The National Commission for Human Development was the major organization supporting 
the research activities. There were various levels of coordination between the researcher and 
the NCHD. The support was provided by the Education teams based at Head Office 
(Islamabad), Punjab Provincial Office (Lahore) and the Human Development Support Units 
(HDSU) in the four study districts. This was under the coordination and management of the 
Director of Education, based at Head Office, who was the focal point throughout the research 
and instrumental at the organizational level, overseeing the research activities with a personal 
commitment. At the Head Office further support was provided by the Education Officer, 
Material Developer and Coordinator Quality Education. The Director Education worked with 
the Director Operations in the Provincial office for verification of addresses of sampled 
schools, the data collection strategy and ensuring support from the district staff at the HDSUs. 
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The researcher did not correspond with the Director Operations and was informed of the 
outcomes by Director Education. The Director Operations allocated the tasks to Provincial 
Coordinator (PC) who then worked with the district staff for planning and implementation of 
activities. Once in the HDSUs the researcher’s first point of contact was the General Manager 
(GM) who ensured the implementation of the field plan and the logistic support through the 
District Program Manager Education (DPME) and Coordinator Primary Education (CPE). 
The DPME and CPE worked with the Markaz Coordinators (MC) during field work. 

7.1.2: District Education Department 

The NCHD district staff worked in collaboration with the district education department to 
disseminate the questionnaires to the teachers and channel them back. The researcher was not 
involved directly with the department. The district education department is structured such 
that the Executive District Officer (EDO) is in charge of education in the district. There is 
District Education Officers (DEO) for elementary, secondary, colleges and special education 
who report to the EDO. There are two DEOs for Elementary education, one for girls’ schools 
and the other for boys. Each DEO Elementary works with Deputy District Education Officers 
(DDEO) at the tehsil (sub-district) level. The tehsil is a geographical division of the district. 
There is one DDEO (male and female) per tehsil. The number of tehsils may vary from 
district to district. Each DDEO works with Assistant Education Officers (AEO), at the 
Markaz level. A Markaz is a geographical division of a tehsil. Each tehsil may be divided into 
a number of Markaz. In each Markaz there are a number of Centre Schools. The Centre 
School acts as an administrative unit to a cluster of schools within the vicinity. The Centre 
Head is in charge of a Centre School. 
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7.1.3: UNICEF 



UNICEF (Punjab) was contacted for sampling data. However this was not available with the 
organization but it provided information of and access to the Punjab Examination 
Commission who was then contacted with the UNICEF reference. UNICEF was contacted 
because of the researcher’s previous work with the organization. 

7.1.4: Punjab Examination Commission (PEC) 

The Punjab Examination Commission has been established with funding from UNICEF and is 
responsible for conducting grade eight and five annual examinations in the province. It 
therefore had the examination data of the children taking these exams. This data was provided 
for sampling purposes. 

7.2: Link between research questions and method used to collect data 

Each research question for this study (see Chapter one) was answered using data collected 
from several sources, so that data from one source was used to answer a number of questions. 
In this way the study used a combined methods approach because the aim of the research was 
to explore various components within the primary education system and these required 
different methods of investigation (for further information on combined methods refer to 
Gorard and Taylor, 2004). The link between research questions and the methods of data 
collection to answer these is given in Figure 7.1. 
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Figure 7.1: The link between research questions and methods of data Collection 



Research Question 



Method of Data Collection 




The research combined a large-scale teacher survey followed by in-depth data collection 
using creativity tests, lesson teaching observation, documentary analysis of textbook, 
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curriculum and education policy as well as informal teacher interviews. In order to collect 
data about the process of the survey ‘daily diaries’ of the persons involved in this as well as 
notes taken during meetings were used. Secondary data was used to collect background 
information related to the province and districts as well as for sample selection. 

7.3: The sample 

The focus of the study is primary education because of the researcher’s own experience of 
working in this sector in Pakistan and being familiar with the system. This sector was also 
chosen because this is the first formal level of education for the majority of the Pakistani 
children and sets the foundation for further levels, and therefore should also be a starting point 
for creativity education. 

The population for the study was all primary schools in the Punjab province. In order to select 
these schools secondary data was obtained from the Punjab Examination Commission (PEC) 
containing the examination scores of class five children. Class five is the last year of primary 
schooling. In order to verify that the data was suitable a sample of 500 children was first 
obtained. This was followed by the entire data of 1.2 million children from private, 
government and non formal schools who sat the class five examinations in 2006 from all 36 
districts of the Punjab province. This data contained, for each child, individual scores for the 
subjects, English, Urdu, Islamic studies, social science, science and mathematics. There was 
also the total examination score which was the aggregate of these subject scores. 

7.3.1: Selection of districts 

At the first stage of sampling four districts were selected. For this the mean examination score 
of each of the 36 districts was calculated using the children’s total examination score. The 
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mean examination scores were then ranked in an ascending order. From these four districts 
were selected one with the lowest mean score, one with the highest mean score and two with 
medium mean scores. The districts were selected at this stage keeping in view the fact that 
context in terms of place, which is ‘sometimes overlooked by educational researchers’ 
(Gorard, 1997, p.3), may be a factor affecting children’s creativity. The direct selection of 
schools from the province at this stage would also have run the risk of too much scatter in 
terms of distance, which given the resource and time constraints was not deemed practical in 
that ‘the cost of conducting the survey will be unduly increased by the distance... ’(Sapsford 
and Jupp, 2006, p.35). 

7.3.2: School selection for the survey 

The mean examination score for each of the schools within each district was calculated. The 
schools were then ranked in an ascending order of the mean score. From these, 84 schools 
were chosen with the lowest mean scores, 168 schools with medium scores and 84 with the 
highest scores, giving a total of 336 schools per district and 1344 in total for the survey. The 
respondents selected for the survey were class five teachers because the research is focused on 
the last year of primary schooling. The purpose of a large-scale survey was to identify the 
perceptions, practice and experience of class five primary school teachers regarding 
definitions, identification, assessment, importance and development of children’s creativity 
through primary education. 

7.3.3: School selection for the TTCT/Classroom observation and informal interviews 
From the 1344 schools in the survey, a sub-sample was selected to administer the TTCT, do 
classroom observation and informal interviews. Four schools were selected from each district, 
one with the lowest mean score, two with medium mean scores and one with the highest mean 
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score. In this way 16 schools for the four districts were selected. The class five was selected 
for observation and administration of TTCT and class five teachers for interviews. 

7.3.4: Selection of textbook/curriculum 

There are five textbooks used in class five - English, Urdu, Mathematics, Social Studies, 
Science and Islamic Studies. From these the science textbook was selected for content 
analysis because this was easier to understand as compared to others. Similarly there are 
separate curricula for each of the subjects named above. From these the curricula selected for 
content analysis were English, Mathematics and Science because these were in English as 
opposed to Urdu and therefore easier to comprehend. All are core subjects. 

7.3.5: Selection of children for administration of TTCT 

The children of class five were selected for administering the TTCT and it was decided to 
administer the test to 160 children in total, or 40 children per district, and 10 per school on 
average. This was based on the Punjab Education Management Information System school 
data. The selection criteria for choosing children from within the class was based on their 
academic performance, including those who are low performing, average performing and high 
performing. 

Once the schools were selected as described above, the school lists were compiled for each 
district and their addresses verified. Accompanying the lists sent to the districts (in Pakistan) 
was background information describing the research study. Once the lists were returned to the 
researcher the schools for which no addresses were given or were identified as ‘non- 
functional’ were removed and the lists revised. The total schools removed were 207 which 
included 128 private and 79 government schools. More schools were removed from the Kasur 
list as compared to the other three districts as shown in Table 7.1. The schools for the survey 
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were reduced from 1344 to 1137. This is a reduction by 15% to the original sample. This of 
course shows the changing nature of the school market particularly in the private sector 
because 62% of the schools removed from the list were private schools. The removed schools 
were not replaced because this would have involved repeating the rigorous verification 
process which was not possible due to time constraints. So, there remains a 15% non-response 
rate, lower (and so better) than in much published research. 



Table 7.1: Number of schools eliminated from the original sample after address 
verification 



Districts 


School 

sector 


Ludhran 


Vehari 


Faisalabad 


Kasur 


Total 


Private 


20 


26 


22 


60 


128 


Government 


8 


1 


14 


56 


79 


Total 


28 


27 


36 


116 


207 


Total 

schools 

remaining 

after 

verification 


308 


309 


300 


220 


1137 



The remaining schools (1137) were allocated a unique identification code, and for the final 
study the lists for all districts were rearranged and organized into a uniform format to 
maintain consistency across districts. The format designed was such that it could also be used 
for follow-up and monitoring of data collection as well monitoring progress of data entry. A 
summary of the number of schools selected for collecting data from the different sources is 
given in Table 7.2. 
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Table 7.2: Detail of schools used for sampling and those selected for the survey, 



observation and administration of TTCT 



District 


No. of 
schools 


Sampled 
schools for 
survey 


Percentage of 
total schools 


Sampled Schools 
for 

TTCT/observation 
and teacher 

interviews 


No. of class 
five children 

for TTCT 


Faisalabad 


7,154 


336 


5 


4 


40 


Kasur 


2,728 


336 


12 


4 


40 


Vehari 


2,180 


336 


15 


4 


40 


Ludhran 


961 


336 


35 


4 


40 


Total 


13,023 


1,344 


10 


16 


160 



7.4: Teacher survey 

7.4.1: Questionnaire design 

The questionnaire used for the survey was original and specifically designed for this study 
about teacher definitions of creativity, methods used to identify, assess and enhance as well as 
factors which may inhibit development of children’s creativity. The teachers were asked about 
their practice rather than perceptions so that some of this could be verified through 
observation. Also included were questions related to reasons for developing creativity and 
background information both of the teachers and schools. The type of questions used included 
both open and closed ended as well as a few ‘routing questions’ (Gillham, 2000, p.33). The 
questionnaire was made flexible by allowing an opportunity for respondents to provide 
additional comments by including the ‘any other’ category. For the closed ended questions a 
list of response items were provided. These were identified using the creativity literature and 
responses received from pre-testing in the open comment sections. At the initial stages friends 
and family members were also asked to pre-pilot. The Punjab Education Management 
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Information System (PEMIS) was used to select response items related for background 
information to make them specific to the Pakistani teachers and schools. 

The response items selected from literature included all aspects of creativity related to the 
creative product, person, process and environment, aiming for a holistic view. These, once 
identified, were reviewed, categorized and duplications eliminated and this became an 
iterative process until the final version. Difficult terminology was avoided and ‘natural... and 
familiar’ (Gorard, 2003, p.104) language was used to avoid ambiguity and any vocabulary 
which may act as a barrier for the respondents. The response items were randomly arranged, 
else categorization may emerge during analysis, which may also provide a cross verification 
of any existing categorization. It was expected that the respondents would consider each item 
individually. The response items were presented as a single element because including more 
than one idea makes it difficult to assess the response (Fryer and Codings, 1991). 

Different scales were experimented with, ranging from just allowing the respondents to tick as 
many of the response items to a three point scale such as ‘very important, important and not 
important’. However the problem with this was that the scaled responses varied for different 
questions and with many sections and questions in the questionnaire some form of 
consistency was required. Eventually a two point scale (yes, no) was used for all such 
questions. 

The questions were phrased in a manner which would prompt experience based answers. In 
order to clarify the objective, a pre-amble and a stem-phrase was added at the beginning of 
each question. The stem-phrase was used so that respondents could remind themselves what 

the response items were referring to such as for example ‘creative child ’ in the section on 

identifying creativity. Since the study is limited to primary education the questions were 
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asked within this context. However the question related to definition of creativity was asked 
in general terms, because it may be that these remain the same irrespective of group or age. 
Questions which were more appealing, inviting and demanding (in terms of time) were placed 
at the beginning. Those requiring background information and which may appear to be more 
intrusive were placed towards the end. 

The number of questions included in the questionnaire was kept to a minimum to make the 
instrument more manageable, requiring no more than 30 minutes to complete. One of the 
methods used for reducing questions was to ask a more general question. For example instead 
of asking about creativity being included in pre- service and in-service training a general 
question related to training for developing creativity and methods taught during training. 
Questions were not asked if data could be obtained from secondary sources such as name and 
address of school. Asking for teachers names raised issues of anonymity and was therefore 
avoided. 

Particular attention was paid to developing the cover page because it was used to convey to 
the respondents information about the research (the aims, context, reasons), instructions for 
completing the questionnaire, issues of confidentiality and anonymity. The titling of the 
questionnaire made it focused giving it an identity. The method of administration determined 
the instructions on the cover page, their presentation and amount of detail contained. The 
instructions were presented in bullet points rather than chunks of text for ease of reading. 
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The layout pattern remained consistent and simple. Each section was titled, all questions with 
response items were concluded with the ‘any other’ category and sufficient space was 
provided for the responses. The response items related to each questions did not flow over 
onto the next page, tick boxes were aligned with their response items. There was uniform 
labeling and positioning throughout the questionnaire. 

It is important to mention here that during the development process the various drafts were 
sent to different people working within education and creativity in education. However to my 
amazement there was no feedback received. Some academics even went as far as advising that 
they could not advise anyone outside their university. This attitude was very disappointing 
especially for a new researcher, and not what was expected of a UK and international 
academic community. Sources of feedback included family members, NCHD and supervisory 
meetings which enabled the researcher to momentarily step outside the development process. 
Many of the revisions made were a result of this feedback including adding the question on 
factors inhibiting creativity as well as the presentation aspect of the instrument such as 
phrasing of questions preceding response items. Other suggestions included rethinking what 
information was really required and if too much information was being asked for as well as 
reducing the length (too many response items). 

7.4.2: Translation of the questionnaire 

The questionnaire was developed in English with translation in mind. As it was being 
developed the researcher mentally determined the possible Urdu equivalent but did not write a 
parallel Urdu version. The first formal translation was done by a family member. This was 
because she agreed to do it immediately, voluntarily and there was no need for rapport 
building and persuasion. She was bilingual, fluent both in Urdu and English, as well as having 
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knowledge of the education sector and the level of language best suited for Pakistani primary 
school teachers. During an initial discussion her willingness for the translation was acquired, 
orientation to the task was provided and a time scale agreed for completing the translation. 
She was emailed the questionnaire and given a detailed background to the research, the 
questionnaire and the intended respondents. Instructions for translation were verbally given 
which included keeping it simple and avoiding ambiguity. During translation there was 
continuous discussion and feedback which made the translation process very interactive. Once 
the first translation was completed it was reviewed by the researcher. In this it was found that 
some of the text had not been translated such as ‘knowledgeable,’ ‘inspiration’ and 
‘assertive’. Other text not translated included response items such as options for teacher 
qualifications. These were better left in English and not translated just for the sake of 100% 
translation. There were also instances where the text was a bilingual sentence (containing a 
mixture of Urdu and English words). 

After reviewing the first translation the researcher sent it to a second translator, together with 
guidelines for translation. The purpose of this was to verify that the translation did convey 
what was intended, improve the language used, make grammatical corrections and the 
translation more conceptual rather than literal (for more detail on these terms and translating 
refer to Behling and Law, 2000). The second translation, once completed, was returned to the 
researcher. This was reviewed and it was found that a number of changes had been made. In 
some cases there was a complete retranslation of words and phrases. Some words used in the 
first translation were replaced with more relevant, commonly used, precise, easier to 
understand and self-explicable words such as words for ‘survey,’ ‘conventions’ and ‘humor’. 
Some words/phrases which were not translated by the first translator (still in English) had 
been translated. In some cases additional phrases were added (elaboration) in Urdu (which 
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were not in the source text) to make it more meaningful and overcome the too precise 
translation, such as the word ‘persistent’ for which one word was insufficient in Urdu. There 
were also cases where the translation was changed to make it more directed at the respondent. 
For example ‘in what ways do you develop children’s creativity,’ ‘what method do you use to 
enhance children’s creativity in your class?’. In some cases the researcher noticed that a 
retranslation was incorrect as in the case of ‘produces original work/ideas’ and needed to be 
revised. 

One of the major changes which were required in this second version of the translation was an 
alternative word/phrase for ‘encouragement,’ used in the section on developing children’s 
creativity. In the English version every option given in this section denoted that by doing this 
named activity creativity can be enhanced. However the word ‘encouragement’ was translated 
as ‘appreciation’ in Urdu. Translated this way conveyed giving appreciation for doing the 
activity rather than giving opportunity to do the activity, which is what the researcher wanted 
to convey. Hence the problem was not in the translation but rather in the English word used in 
the English version. The translation had to be therefore reworded to mean ‘to provide 
opportunities for’. 

In some translations there appeared a gender bias in the items, for example ‘he does. . . ’ which 
was changed to apply to both male and female. There was also an item ‘asks unusual 
questions’ which in the translated version may be interpreted as something negative, therefore 
it was elaborated and changed to ‘asks uncommon/new questions’. The translation for the 
word ‘Any other,’ had to be elaborated because on its own it seemed meaningless. Some 
items appeared very similar after translation and were removed in order to avoid duplication. 
A common term was coined to represent both for example ‘assertive and holding strong 
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opinion’. One of the common and to the researcher the most important issue with both the 
first and second versions of the translation was that different words were being used for the 
word creativity. Both translators used words such as creative abilities, creative skills, and 
creative process. The word most commonly used in both was ‘creative abilities’ and this was 
selected for consistent use as the equivalent to the word ‘creativity’. This version was now in 
the questionnaire format, similar to the English version and was used for pretesting. 

Once pre-tested, the researcher revised the translation by working face-to-face with the pre- 
testing team at NCHD, in Pakistan and not from distance (as was the case before pre-testing). 
The translators who worked on this final version were not involved in the first or second level 
translation. The purpose of revising the translation at this phase was not only to check that 
inputs added after pre-testing were correct in terms of language but also to verify that the text 
in the questionnaire was understood as intended. Although it would have been ideal to do this 
with teachers it was not possible due to time constraints. The method adopted for this was that 
the translator and the researcher both had identical copies of the questionnaire. The researcher 
read out the Urdu text from the questionnaire to the translator and asked her to explain what 
she understood. She was also asked to provide advice on the language used, grammar, 
spellings etc. If the translators understanding corresponded with what the researcher had 
intended then the text was not changed but if not then it was changed to convey the intended 
meaning. Once the changes were made the researcher worked with the Urdu typist to finalize 
the format, correct grammatical errors before sending to the printers. 

7.4.3: Pre-testing of the questionnaire 

The questionnaire was pre-tested to check that instructions for completion were clear, the 
questions are interpreted as intended, answer categories devised were sufficient, design a data 
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base, analyze preliminary data, identify problems, present initial findings and redraft the 
questionnaire for the final survey. The pre-testing was carried out initially in England using 
the English version of the questionnaire and then in Pakistan using the Urdu version. 

In the UK the first pre-testing was done with one year three primary school teacher. This was 
a local school (attended by my daughter) and as a parent with a CRB clearance, it was easily 
accessible. However the access to the teacher was obtained through meetings with and co- 
operation of the head teacher followed up by informal and then formal meetings with the 
teacher. During the pre-testing the researcher provided a brief introduction to the study and 
the purpose of pre-testing. The face-to-face method of delivery was adopted. The teacher 
completed the questionnaire in the presence of the researcher. Initially the researcher read out 
the response items and recorded the responses on the questionnaire. However after the first 
two questions the questionnaire was handed over to the teacher leaving her to respond 
independently. This change was felt necessary because the first approach was disturbing the 
teacher’s flow of thought and she did not have total control. The teacher also preferred this 
approach which, according to her, enabled her to respond as she desired while also having the 
opportunity to ask the researcher questions. This took 30 minutes to complete. 

The findings from the pre-testing included the following. The questionnaire in general was 
easy to understand, follow and complete. The option lists were extensive. It was user friendly, 
straightforward to do, the layout was fine, the option lists were very extensive and the length 
was adequate. Some questions lacked instruction as the teacher asked with reference to the 
response items ‘there is no limit to how many I can tick is there?.’ Some questions, such as 
definitions of creativity, were not asked with specific reference to children and the teacher 
agreed with this saying that ‘no it was fine the way it was because it sets the scene for the 
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remaining questions, it should remain general’. Some of the response items such as ‘criticizes 
constructively’ as an indicator of a creative child was said to be an ‘advanced skill beyond the 
child’s level’. Some of the response items and questions were regarded as ambiguous or were 
not understood as intended such as ‘teachers joining in activities to model their own 
creativity’. The teacher suggested that it should be rephrased to ‘teachers model their own 
creativity’. The following shows her interpretation: 

If it means teachers getting involved in activities and showing children how something is 
to be done or made and as a result everybody makes exactly the same thing, for example 
she shows them how to make an aero-plane and everybody makes the exact aero-plane 
shown to them, then it is not a way to encourage creativity but if they are shown by 
teachers how to be creative, for example teachers model how to be creative, how to 
respond in unusual ways, then this encourages creativity. 

While some questions were closed-ended with response items others were just open ended 
and for some, such as barriers to creativity, it was suggested that response items should be 
provided. This, it was said, would help teachers to express themselves as some may be less 
experienced than others. Some questions such as those related to textbooks did not apply to 
the teacher and responses could not be provided. Some of the questions the teacher felt could 
be answered with both a ‘yes’ and a ‘no’ and needed rephrasing, as she said ‘it is a yes and a 
no, because the education department does in a way require it [creativity] but it does not make 
it [creativity] a priority’. 

In some cases it was suggested that extra questions should be added, for example: 
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If you had a wish list for developing children’s creativity what would you do or give 
examples of what people could do. 

In one of the sections, the importance of creativity, the teacher did not understand what was 
being asked for and the question needed to be further developed. In some background 
questions the response items were not exhaustive such as the question related to qualifications 
which did not include the teacher’s qualification and it was suggested that the category 
‘others’ be added. The open comment sections of the questions with response items provided 
the teacher with opportunity to clarify and elaborate her ideas and also to judge if enough 
space was provided. However in this the teacher often stopped to ask the researcher if what 
she was saying made sense, which may act as a limitation of the face-to-face delivery method 
of the questionnaire. For example responding to the open comment section on the questions 
about definitions of creativity, the teacher explained: 

I don’t know if this is the right word, but what I mean is that creativity is usually 
linked to arts, but I think it is linked to all curriculum areas. 

The second group of respondents involved in pre-testing in the UK included 24 second year 
BA Education Studies students from the University of York. The purpose of this was for the 
researcher to obtain firsthand knowledge of the process for subsequent use to redraft the 
questionnaire and also prepare guidelines for pre-testing in Pakistan. The researcher used the 
questionnaire as an example in her teaching sessions on research methods. The students were 
handed out the questionnaire to provide comments on it as an instrument including, the clarity 
of instructions, the format, as well as to act as respondents and complete it. Although some of 
the questions were very specific and applicable to teachers in Pakistan only, such as use of 
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textbook, the students were able to respond to most. Their questionnaires were collected for 
analysis and redrafting. Some of the feedback from this pre-testing is outlined below. 

There were layout problems in terms of the response items not being aligned to the selection 
boxes. Some of the positive feedback was that the questionnaire was well presented, 
professional, polite and concise. The cover page was regarded as clear since a brief 
background to the research was given and asking the respondents if they wanted a summary 
of the research was also well taken as one student said: 

I like this because it shows that you care about the teacher being able to see the results 
of taking the time to fill out the questionnaire. 

However some sections were found to be too long and it was suggested that these be divided 
into subsections while too many response items contained the same starting word such as 
‘encouraging them’ in the question on developing children’s creativity. Some of the scales 
given were criticized and regarded as insufficient to allow the respondent more flexibility in 
their response as one student said: 

I wanted to say ‘some time’ to some questions but I couldn’t, some [response items] I 
felt were more important than others, but the options were not given. 

Some of the questions, it was said, were too general such as those on developing and 
identifying creativity, and some questions contained ‘far too many’ response items for 
identifying creativity, so much so that the stem of the question was forgotten and options are 
‘ticked without thinking’. One of the suggestions for overcoming this was to add ‘creative 
child’ at the beginning of each item so that the respondent remembers. Towards the end of the 
questionnaire the respondents were asked for their personal information so that they could 
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receive the research summary, some of the students said this compromised anonymity and 
confidentiality. 

For pre-testing in Pakistan a number of strategies were considered but the one finally adopted 
is described next. One person from the NCHD conducted the pre-testing according to 
guidelines prepared by the researcher based on the pre-testing carried out in the UK. Three 
schools were selected in the sub-district Murray within the Rawalpindi district in Punjab. The 
pre-testing was conducted in one day. The schools consisted of one private mixed gender, one 
government girl’s primary and one government boy’s high school. All three schools were in 
rural areas. There were nine class five teachers, (1 male and 8 female). These schools were 
selected on the basis of ‘first found open’ on the day. Each of the three schools was visited 
and access was negotiated by meeting the head teacher. During this meeting there was an 
introduction to the research, the organization involved (NCHD) and the purpose of the visit. 
The questionnaire was either sent to the class five teachers for completion or the class five 
teacher was called into the head teacher’s office and given a briefing. The questionnaire was 
then taken away, consulted with other teachers, completed and then returned. It took each 
teacher 20-25 minutes. As a result of the meeting with the teachers, the pre-tester explains that 
‘there were many things [in the questionnaire] which they were aware of but they either could 
not understand them or could not express them’. He gives an example in support of this: 

One of the questions asked about [in the questionnaire] was if they [teachers] kept a 
record of children’s assessment. Many teachers answered ‘No’ and some answered 
‘Yes’, so when I asked them [during the meeting] how they kept a record, they told me 
that the school has given all the teachers diaries in which they keep a record of 
children’s abilities or they keep a record of the children’s drawings. 
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7.4.4: Revision of the questionnaire after pre-testing 

After pre-testing the following changes were made to the questionnaire for the final study. On 
the cover page extra information was added related to district, school name and Id code. 
Instructions requesting the respondents to answer the questions in the given order were also 
added. A two point scale was provided as opposed to the respondents just ticking as many of 
the response items they agreed with. The major changes were a reduction in questions in 
general and change of question type from open-ended to close-ended with response items 
taken from the responses obtained from pre-testing for assessment, reasons for developing 
creativity and obstacles faced. Also questions asked were revised to ask about the teacher’s 
current practice rather than perception. Questions related to textbooks were also reduced and 
rephrased to obtain information about the textbooks the teachers teach and feel develop 
creativity. The questions related to training were reduced and a general question related to 
training for developing creativity and methods taught, was added. Information related to 
confidentiality and anonymity was omitted because it was experienced, during pre-testing in 
Pakistan that this clause resulted in teachers reacting with suspicion. Also removed was the 
university name, logo, the researcher name and university address. Name and address of 
teachers was also not required and hence removed. Some other questions omitted were the 
support required by teachers for developing creativity. 

At the time of pre-testing the strategy which was intended to be used for conducting the 
survey was that someone would go to each school, explain research purpose and get the 
questionnaire filled in and bring it back. However this strategy was changed and some of the 
instructions were removed from the cover page such as: 
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For any clarification please feel free to ask the person visiting the school for this 



purpose. 

In the background information ‘semi-urban’ as an option was omitted, while ‘less than a year’ 
was added as an option to the question related to ‘How long have you been teaching?’ and the 
options ‘None and others’ were added to academic/professional qualification (refer to 
Appendix 1 for both English and Urdu versions of the questionnaire). 

7.4.5: Data entry of data obtained from pre-testing 

The data obtained from 34 respondents involved in pre-testing was entered into a data base 
specifically designed for this purpose using SPSS. The purpose was to pre-test the design and 
format of the database for final data entry. The data variables (103) and their sequence 
corresponded to the questions and their sequence in the questionnaire. The variable names 
were derived from the section title or the questions in the questionnaire. The labels for each 
variable were the actual statements or questions used in the questionnaire. The data type was 
all ‘numeric’. The code values were given for all except two variables (code and length of 
teaching). The values used for the variables corresponded to the choice of responses given in 
the questionnaire. For example if the response options were yes/no then these were the values 
used. If the response options were for example levels of qualification then these were used as 
values. When the data was entered into the first version of the data base it was found that 
revisions were required for some of the data received. The database was revised again after 
the questionnaire was revised after pre-testing. In this more variables were added along with 
the names of the participating 1137 schools and their Id codes. The reason for entering both 
codes and school names into the data base before entering data was to ensure the codes and 
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school names corresponded. The variables for district and sub-district were also added. The 
variable Id was slightly changed from the previous versions of the database. 

The open ended questions were also numeric type because it was decided at the time of 
designing this version of the database that they would act as flag variables and returned to for 
identifying questionnaires with responses to open ended questions and then these responses 
would be coded. The data received from pre-testing was also analyzed to pre-test the analysis 
plan. The first level was generating frequencies, ranking the items then grouping the 
responses according to the same frequency. The second level was cross tabulating the 
responses with each of the background variables. These steps were successful. 

7.4.6: Strategy for conducting the survey 

There were a number of strategies prepared for conducting the survey. The first strategy was 
for the MC to visit each school, meet class five teachers, distribute and re-collect the 
questionnaire. The DPME was to supervise the field work. The training was to be conducted 
by the researcher. For this roles and responsibilities were developed for the DPME and the 
MC. The benefit of this strategy was that the survey would be completed in approximately 
four weeks. This strategy was however abandoned because it was regarded as staff and time 
intensive by the NCHD and would affect the routine work of the organization. 

The second strategy was less dependent on the NCHD district staff and involved them 
working in collaboration with the district education department. The district education 
department has a mechanism whereby there are ‘Monthly Meetings’ held at the beginning of 
each month. These are conducted at the various administrative tiers within the department and 
the purpose of meetings is to disseminate and collect information, provide training and 
discuss issues. At the Markaz level the AEOs conduct these meetings with the Centre Heads. 
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The Centre Heads then conduct meetings at the Centre School with the head teachers of the 
attached schools. The head teachers then return to their schools to hold meetings with their 
staff. With this mechanism already in place it was decided to use this for conducting the 
survey. Another reason for working with the education department was because the NCHD 
already works in partnership with the department to provide support for enrollment, retention 
and quality education. 

The researcher worked with the NCHD district staff (General Manager, District Program 
Officer, Markaz Coordinator and the Coordinator Primary Education) who worked with the 
education department personnel (Executive District Officer (EDO), District Education Officer 
(DEO), Deputy District Education Officer (DDEO), Assistant Education Officer (AEO), 
Centre school head teachers, school head teachers, and class five teachers. The researcher was 
advised to remain in the background to prevent the department from feeling ‘threatened’. This 
liaison was left to the district teams, who were best suited to do this due to working in the area 
and having a district level agreement with the district government. 

7.4.7: Preparation of training material 

Training materials were prepared for conducting the survey. These included an introduction 
(in Urdu) to the research and the survey as well as an overview of the questions contained 
within the questionnaire. This was a generic document to be used by everyone involved in the 
training and the implementation of the survey activities and could simply be read out by the 
trainers to the trainees. Also included in the training material were the roles and 
responsibilities of the Provincial Coordinator, DPME, MC from the NCHD and AEO and the 
class five teachers from the education department. Other documents included the strategy for 
conducting the survey in government and private schools, lists of participating schools and the 
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total schools in each district as well as format for follow-up and monitoring of the 
questionnaire distribution and return. This material together with the questionnaires was sent 
to the Provincial Coordinator and the HDSUs in the districts for training and implementation 
of the activities, (for training material refer to Appendix 2). 

7.4.8: Training and conducting the survey 

The researcher first trained the Provincial Coordinator at the NCHD head office. In order to 
confirm that the instructions had been understood he was asked to repeat his roles and 
responsibilities and the description of activities. This was a means of verification and to 
identify any gaps. Then a third person, listening to the Provincial Coordinator, was asked to 
repeat the heard instructions. It was found that the strategy for private schools had not been 
understood and required further clarification which was provided. It was important at this 
stage to ensure that the strategy had been understood to minimize miscommunication or 
wrong communication which would have been detrimental considering the different levels at 
which the training had to be conducted. Once the PC was trained he informed the GMs in the 
study districts about the research to ensure the research activities were conducted as planned 
and the researcher was provided support during field work. The researcher also held briefing 
and debriefing meetings in three districts with the GMs who were instrumental in stressing the 
importance of the research to their staff, providing motivation, ensuring effective planning 
and implementation by the district staff, as well as advising the researcher on the local 
conditions and traditions. 

After intimating the GMs the Provincial Coordinator then provided face-to-face training to the 
DPMEs from Kasur and Faisalabad district at the Provincial Office. However the DPMEs 
from Vehari and Ludhran were trained through telephone. The researcher also trained the 
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DPME Ludhran and Vehari. This was possible, although not part of the training plan, because 
the researcher’s field visits coincided with those of district trainings. One of the advantages of 
conducting training of staff from two districts together (Vehari and Ludhran) was that both 
teams were able to discuss common areas of concern and generate and share each other’s 
solutions. 

The DPMEs once trained reviewed the training strategy and revised it to suit their local 
circumstances. They also identified gaps and generated solutions for these. For example, in 
Ludhran district they found that the training material contained no strategy for High Schools 
(with primary sections). They decided that these would be visited by the MCs and the 
questionnaires not channeled through the monthly meeting mechanism. It was felt that using 
this mechanism for High Schools may risk the head teachers completing the questionnaire 
rather than class five teachers and it would also be more time consuming and complicated. 
The teams also decided to add school code, tehsil and district name to the questionnaire 
before distribution. This, it was felt, would save the teacher time. The mechanism to distribute 
questionnaires to elementary schools was also not included in the original training strategy. 
Hence it was decided, by the DPME Vehari, that this could be through the monthly meetings 
conducted by the DDEO, attended by the elementary school head teachers. There was also 
lack of clarity concerning the time scale for completing the survey. This was clarified by the 
researcher and the PC. The changes suggested by district teams to the original strategy were 
agreed to by the researcher as they were best acquainted with the local conditions and 
mechanisms. 

Once the DPMEs revised the strategy they trained the MCs with the help of the CPEs, during 
their regular ‘weekly meetings’. During the training it was emphasized that the survey needed 
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to be completed ‘quickly’ and ‘needs to be given priority’. In this the MCs were required to 
gain support of the district Education Department who would use the mechanism of ‘monthly 
meetings’ for distributing the questionnaires to the teachers. The schools were allocated to the 
concerned MC according to their area of working. This in some cases was done by reading 
out school names and the MCs indicating which schools were in their area. The researcher 
was able to attend the MCs training session only in Ludhran and a review session in 
Faisalabad. In both of these meetings it was stressed that the ultimate task of the MC was to 
ensure that the questionnaire is distributed to the selected class five teachers and returned. In 
this it was clarified that care must be taken to ensure that support is not provided in 
completing the questionnaire but rather it was an exercise to gather the teachers’ views. 

Once the DPME and MC received training they trained the personnel from district education 
department. The first step in this was telling the management at the education department 
about the research and gaining consent to work with the AEOs and the teachers for 
conducting the training and the survey. For example, in Ludhran district the DPME held a 
meeting with the EDO and discussed the research. It was discussed that the research may 
result in material development to enhance children’s creativity and that the final report will be 
shared with the Education Department. These meetings were then followed up by the MCs 
holding training meetings with the AEOs and in some districts with the DDEO (these were 
not included in the initial strategy as trainers). During these meetings a description of their 
roles and responsibilities was provided and the MCs also helped the AEOs and the DDEOs to 
prepare for the training of the teachers by inviting suggestions on ways to approach the task. 

In some districts separate meetings/trainings were held for male and female AEOs. This is 
because the male AEOs are responsible for the boys’ schools and female AEOs for girls’ 
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schools. The AEOs and DDEOs then trained the teachers. The DDEOs held meetings with 
elementary school head teachers at tehsil level and in some cases with centre school head 
teachers at Markaz level. The AEOs held meetings with either centre school head teachers, 
school head teachers, class five teachers or elementary school head teachers. In cases where 
class five teachers attended the training the questionnaires were distributed and completed. 
However if the class five teachers did not attend the meetings then the questionnaires were 
given to the head teachers for onward submission to the relevant teachers. In some cases the 
monthly meetings had already been conducted and therefore the questionnaires were directly 
sent to schools. 

During the teachers training the DDEOs and AEOs discussed the questionnaire, emphasizing 
that class five teachers from selected schools would complete these, as well as explaining the 
contents and in some cases ways to complete it. The background to the research was also 
explained. It was said that the survey was part of educational research aimed at finding out 
about and enhancing children’s creativity. One MC documented the DDEO as saying: 

...the questionnaire is about obtaining information about creativity... in this way it is 
a research about you. 

Another MC documented an AEO as saying: 

...it is to obtain teachers opinion about enhancing children’s creativity... to assess 
children’s creativity which will be used for further research. 

It was also emphasized that ‘all questions must be responded to’ and that the teachers can 
‘respond openly with their views’ as the ‘questionnaire was very important and needed to be 
completed and taken seriously’. The teachers could ‘tick or cross’ the responses or express 
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their opinion using ‘yes or no’. They were also requested to write the school name but not the 
code number, which would be added by the MCs. In some cases the questionnaire was read 
out and clarifications given as required. In the meetings which were not attended by class five 
teachers the names of participating schools were read out and the Centre School Head 
teachers took note of these, collecting the questionnaires for onward distribution. The 
questionnaires were distributed to the centre heads as per the list for onward distribution to 
schools. For some female schools the questionnaires were collected by the centre heads from 
boy’s schools. They were given the responsibility of distributing to and recollecting these 
from the female teachers. 

The mechanism for returning the questionnaire was also discussed as well as the deadline for 
completion, as one MC documented in his diary: 

The AEO said it is to be returned to AEO office by 7th November (2007). However 
through a mutual agreement it was decided that teachers will return the questionnaires 
to their Center Schools and the Center Head would forward these to the AEO. 

Some government schools were visited by the MCs and in some cases this was done jointly 
with the AEO, to distribute and re-collect the questionnaire. The reasons for this were that 
some teachers did not participate in the monthly meetings and in some cases there was 
shortage of time, as one MC said: 

For this I made a plan with the AEO because the number of schools was high and 
there were two days to complete it, which was very little time. 

In some cases intermediate support was sought to access schools. For example in order to 
access a Non Formal Basic Centre (NFBE) the MC and AEO first met the head teacher whose 
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sister was running this centre. They discussed the questionnaire with him and then 
accompanied him to the centre. They could not directly approach the female teacher because 
she has ‘purdah’ which means not meeting unknown males. In order to overcome this, the 
head teacher took the questionnaire to the teacher who completed and returned it. In another 
case in Faisalabad there was no AEO in a Markaz and the MC met the ‘office clerks’ and the 
head teachers from the participating schools were called for a meeting and trained. 

The strategy for private schools was that the MCs visit each school and get the questionnaire 
completed. In order to obtain access to the schools various strategies were adopted by the 
MCs using their own initiatives, such as for example contacting the president of the Private 
Schools Association and obtaining a letter or visiting card to show to the schools. Although 
the role of the education department was to channelize questionnaires to the government they 
also helped to access private schools. One MC said that the AEO ‘insisted... private schools 
are near the centre schools and questionnaires will be sent to these through centre heads and 
returned’. Some MCs made joint visits with the AEO’s to private schools as one MC 
described: 

On our way to Government Primary School..., the MC and AEO first visited ... 
private school and met the head teacher. The AEO discussed the questionnaire with 
him and mentioned that UNICEF is conducting a survey on quality education. He said 
‘for this a questionnaire has been sent which also includes the response items and you 
have to tick the right responses. It is to be completed by class five teachers’. The head 
teacher called the class five teacher and asked her to complete the questionnaire. 

Some AEOs also helped in areas in which no MC was working and some DDEOs called a 
meeting of the private schools participating in the research and having the questionnaires 
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completed. Some AEOs also took the responsibility for distributing and collecting private 
school questionnaires to private schools through their government schools. In majority of the 
cases however the MCs visited the private schools. In this some explained during the 
introduction that the questionnaire ‘contained nothing confidential’. Another explained that 
the questionnaire is to be completed ‘in the light of his experiences’. An example of an 
introduction is given below: 

The Ministry of Education has included various schools, government, private and non- 
formal and has sent questionnaires to be filled in. The total number of these schools is 
309. These will be filled in by class five teachers. The purpose of this questionnaire is 
research. 

Some MCs also explained that the teachers should respond to the questions according to their 
own understanding, ticking the responses which expressed their opinion. The objective was to 
obtain their ‘expert opinion’ and the purpose was ‘research... to enhance children’s creative 
ability and to benefit from their opinions and knowledge. . .and nothing else’. 

7.4.9: Monitoring of training and implementation 

A format was designed for monitoring training and implementation of the survey activities, 
and provided to the districts. They were required to record the status of each questionnaire, for 
example if it had been completed and returned and if not to state the reason. This format was 
combined with the list of schools to reduce workload of the district teams. The training also 
included instructions for DPME to follow-up progress from MCs and MCs to follow-up with 
AEOs. For this majority of the MCs attended the training meetings conducted by the AEOs 
and other education department personnel. The Provincial Coordinator received feedback 
through telephone from the districts and the researcher was also able to monitor training of 
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MCs first hand in Vehari and Ludhran and follow-up with the districts and the Provincial 
Coordinator through telephone. The researcher also followed up from districts to ensure that 
completed questionnaires were returned in time. The districts were given strict deadlines to 
complete the data collection which was conveyed to the education department and deadlines 
were set during trainings, such as three days by one AEO, as well as mechanism to be used 
for return of the questionnaire. The DPME were also strict on giving deadlines as one DPME 
said the questionnaires should be returned in the next weekly meeting. 



7.4.10: Checking the returned questionnaires 

The number of questionnaires sent out to the four districts was 1137 and the number returned 
was 1008 which gives a return rate of 89% (Table 7.3). The 129 questionnaires which were 
not returned included schools from government, private and non-formal sector, with 47% 
being private schools. Included in the returned questionnaires were some (23) from schools 
which were not in the initial list. These were selected by the districts to replace those in which 
questionnaire could not be completed or to which questionnaires were not sent. 



Table 7.3: Number of questionnaires sent out and returned from districts 





Districts 




Ludhran 


Vehari 


Faisalabad 


Kasur 


Total 


Total questionnaires sent 


308 


309 


300 


220 


1137 


Total questionnaires returned 


290 


297 


233 


188 


1008 


Return rate (%) 


94 


96 


78 


85 


89 



The reasons given by the districts for not returning some questionnaires included schools 
being closed and incorrect addresses. 



The questionnaires once received from the schools were first checked by the Markaz 
Coordinators in the districts. This, as one MC said, was to ensure ‘that all questions had been 
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answered’ and to remove ‘any mistakes’ as well as adding background details such as district 
and sub-district (tehsil) name. After the questionnaires were received from the districts they 
were checked again by the researcher. The purpose of this was to ‘ensure quality through 
reduction of error and bias’ (Sapsford & Jupp, 2006, p.173). The researcher was partly 
supported in this by one other person from NCHD. 

First, this involved counting the total questionnaires received, rearranging these according to 
Id code (in ascending order), verifying that Id codes correspond with school names, adding 
sub-district and district name and Id code (if not included) as well as removing any other Id 
codes given, for example the EMIS school code. This stage was necessary because this 
information was required later for the data entry. If there was a questionnaire without an Id, or 
if there was more than one questionnaire with same code then the original school list was 
consulted. 

The second level of checking was related to the internal parts of the questionnaire, that is, the 
responses to the questions. Some of the responses given in the open comment sections were 
clearly not related to the questions (or even the questionnaire) while some were just repetition 
of the response items. These were dealt with by ‘crossing out the answer’ (Sapsford & Jupp, 
2006, p.174). Other type of errors included respondents failing to ‘record the answer 
according to instructions’ (Sapsford & Jupp, 2006, p.173). This included ticking both ‘yes’ 
and ‘no’ boxes, circling or crossing instead of ticking, ticking one and crossing out the other 
box. Some respondents had used ‘x’ in the ‘yes’ response box, this was taken to mean ‘no’ so 
the ‘no’ response box was ticked. A few had used ‘question mark’ against a response option 
which was taken as meaning ‘no’. Some of the writing (for example ticks) was very faint 
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which was darkened. In some cases teachers added their names, which was not required and 
crossed out. If writing, such as the Id code, was not clear it was rewritten. 

It is said that sometimes ‘missing information can be filled at this stage if the answer to a 
question is present somewhere else in a questionnaire’ (Sapsford & Jupp, 2006, p.174). This 
was done for cases where school gender was missing, but known otherwise. On the question 
related to years of teaching some of the respondents had written the start date of their 
teaching. This was replaced by calculating the number of years. In the question ‘Duration of 
teaching’ if the response was for example ‘approximately 15’ the word ‘approximately’ was 
removed to simplify data entry. Also if the number was written in words it was changed to a 
numeral. The instructions given on the question related to qualifications was to select the 
highest qualification. However some teachers had selected more than one. In this case the 
highest qualification selected was made more prominent by crossing out others. For example 
in one questionnaire both B.Ed and CT were selected and in this case B.Ed was highlighted. 

7.4. 1 1 : Coding and data entry 

All of the questions within the questionnaire had been pre-coded as part of the questionnaire. 
As Gorard says the ‘coding system is implicit in the schedule’ (Gorard, 1997, p.109). The 
data was then entered into an SPSS database. The data base designed during pre-testing was 
revised for this purpose because it was found that the format was problematic, that is entering 
data across 144 cells increased the risk of errors during data entry. For this purpose a data 
entry interface was created. The data entry was done in Pakistan by several data entry 
operators trained and supervised by the NCHD database manager. It took two months to 
complete. This was monitored by the researcher through correspondence with the data 
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database manager and the Director Education. The dataset was sent to the researcher in the 
UK together with the original questionnaires. 

The four datasets, one per district, were merged to create one database for the analysis. This 
was followed by 100% cross-checking of all the data entered with the original questionnaires 
and errors removed. This decision was taken after a preliminary analysis showed many 
questionnaires with missing responses, for example 687 for one of the questions. Most of the 
inconsistencies were related to school location (urban/rural), teacher gender and years of 
teaching as well as data being entered in the wrong column. There were a few cases where the 
questionnaire was not available and could not be verified. As a result of the verification 
process a number of changes were also made to the database, for example cases for which no 
responses were given were dealt with by inserting a ‘missing value’ code (Sapsford & Jupp, 
2006, p.174). The process of verification increased the researcher’s confidence in the 
correctness of the data entered. 

7.4.12: Analysis of survey data 

Various methods of analysis and modeling for the survey data were experimented with, such 
as factor analysis. However, the final simpler analysis included generating frequencies for all 
coded variables. This excluded open ended questions. Since a ‘frequency count alone is not a 
very good summary of the data...’ the percentages were also calculated because these can be 
used for comparison purposes ‘across surveys with different number of cases’ (Norusis, 2006, 
p.50). A number of questions consisted of several response items. In such cases the 
percentages generated were arranged in a descending order. 
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The univariate analysis was followed by a bivariate analysis. Each of the variables above was 
cross tabulated with each of the background variables. This was done because looking at the 
first level of analysis it was found that there was a high level of agreement amongst teachers 
on many of the response items for each question. Cross tabulation was therefore used to 
identify any variation in the responses across background variables. The ‘compare means’ 
was also used with categorical and a numerical variables such as ‘duration of teaching’. Each 
of the background variables were also cross tabulated with each other. 

The responses from the open ended questions were translated from Urdu to English and 
recorded into an excel worksheet. For each question a separate worksheet was created. Many 
teachers had provided multiple responses and these were therefore separated into single 
responses. On the basis of my own judgment and understanding the responses regarded as 
repetitions of those already used as response items were eliminated to prevent double 
counting. Responses related to other sections or those that seemed very vague or inappropriate 
were also removed before further analysis. This purging of the original responses left a list of 
new and relevant responses for each question. 

The coding of open ended questions was done by ‘hand-listing’ (Sapsford & Jupp, 2006, 
p. 166). These were then categorized based on their commonness. The same responses, 
occurring more than once, were grouped and frequency recorded. For example in the section 
on developing creativity there were 98 responses and after grouping this left 55 new 
responses. In the section on indicators of creativity there were 47 responses which were 
categorized into 18 and then further categorized into three. Once the number of responses was 
counted for each category then the percentage of total responses for each category was 
calculated. These were then sorted in descending order. 
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This chapter has described the methods used to collect data to answer each of the research 
questions, the sample selection, and the procedure used to design and conduct the survey. The 
next chapter describes the procedure adopted for assessing children’s creativity, classroom 
observation, teacher interviews, analysis of documents and the ethical considerations. 
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CHAPTER 8 



METHODS (II) 

This chapter describes the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, the translation of the test into 
Urdu, the pre-testing process of the Urdu version, and the administration and scoring 
procedure. This is followed by a discussion of the instruments used for classroom 
observation, teacher interviews, documentary analysis and ethical considerations. Also 
included are the methods used for analysis of this data. For results relating to children’s 
performance on the TTCT refer to Chapter 14. 

8.1: Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (TTCT) 

8.1.1: De scrip tion of the TT CT 

Primary school children’s creativity was assessed using the TTCT (Torrance, 1966). The 
results obtained will act as a baseline for any further research and most importantly as a 
baseline for the government to use to evaluate any future intervention and its impact on 
children’s creativity. The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (TTCT) was used because 
these tests have been said to be developed for ‘use in all cultures...’ (Torrance, Ball and 
Safter, 2008, p.2) and can be administered to all ages, and are recommended for use in 
education (Kim, 2006). 

There are two versions of the test, TTCT-Verbal and TTCT-Figural. This study uses the 
TTCT-Figural version because it involves minimum writing. It requires the respondents to 
draw but an ability to draw formally is not required to receive the ‘credit’ (Kim, 2006, p.4). 
This version has two Forms, A and B. In the study Form A was administered because this is 
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used before an intervention while Form B is used for post intervention and since no 
intervention was made this seemed more appropriate. 

Form A consists of three activities: 

Activity 1 : Picture Construction 

Activity 2: Picture Completion 

Activity 3: Pairs of F ines 

In each of these three activities a shape or a number of shapes are given as a stimulus. In 
activity one there is an egg shape, in activity two there are 10 incomplete figures and in 
activity three there are 30 pairs (three pages) of vertical parallel lines. The respondent is 
instructed in each activity to use the given shapes to draw something, (picture, object). The 
essential thing is to make these shapes part of the drawing. The instructions urge the 
respondent to think of something which no one else will think of and to keep adding ideas so 
that the drawing tells an interesting and exciting story. Once the drawing is complete they are 
required to add a title which is ‘clever’ and ‘unusual,’ helping to tell the story already started 
in the drawing. The three activities ‘tap somewhat different aspect of creative functioning’ 
and represent ‘at least three different creative tendencies’ (Torrance, Ball and Safter, 2008, 
p.2; for more details refer to Torrance, 1979; Torrance and Safter, 1999). 

Activity one is about ‘finding a purpose for something that has no definite purpose and to 
elaborate it so that a purpose is developed’. Activity two ‘creates tension in the beholder, who 
must control this tension long enough to make the mental leap necessary to get away from the 
obvious and commonplace’. In activity three ‘repetition of a single [pair of lines] stimulus 
requires an ability to return to the same stimulus again and again, perceiving it differently 
each time... in order to create something new’ (Torrance, Ball and Safter, 2008, p.2). The test 
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requires 30 minutes working time, 10 minutes for each activity. Additional time is required 
for initial interaction with the children. 

8.1.2: Translation of the TTCT 

The test booklet was translated into Urdu and recomposed. This makes it the 38 th language 
into which the TTCT has been translated so far. The instructions related to the test activities 
were partially translated by the researcher. These were very ‘wordy’ and did not appear to be 
attractive for use with young children. Therefore the translation was redone by another person 
in Pakistan and then checked and revised by a second person. In some cases where literal 
translation did not impart the intended meaning then the ideas which needed to be conveyed 
were translated. The aim was to ensure conceptual clarity which at times resulted in more 
detail than given in the English version of the TTCT. Instructions for translation were given to 
both translators which included keeping the translation simple and unambiguous to minimize 
misunderstanding. 

The translation received from the second translator was used for pre-testing. This was then 
revised in the light of the findings by the researcher working face-to-face in Pakistan with two 
other translators who had pre-tested the Urdu version of TTCT. Before revising the TTCT the 
pre-testing experiences were discussed to identify how well the test instructions had been 
understood by the pre-testers of what, in their view, was being conveyed. During discussion 
the researcher found that it was sometimes difficult to explain some of the concepts contained 
within the test activities. Therefore illustrative examples were provided to help the translators 
to visualize the concept. For example the idea of ‘keep adding ideas to your first idea,’ 
(Torrance, Ball and Safter, 2008, P.2) was compared to throwing a stone in water and 
watching one wave make another until we see a complete pattern. The team then generated 
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translations based on their understanding. This became an iterative process until the best 
possible version was agreed upon. It was also found that reading out the text and in a tone 
used with children was also helpful to decide upon the most befitting words for translation 
(refer to Appendix 3 for Urdu and English version of TTCT and instructions for 
administration). 

8.1.3: Pre-testing of the TTCT 

The Urdu version of the TTCT was pre-tested in the UK and in Pakistan. The purpose was to 
check if the Urdu instructions could be understood and used by the children to identify words 
and phrases that needed to be changed, and to create experience of the scoring procedures. 

The researcher pre-tested the test in the UK by working with her 10 year old daughter, a 
similar age to the children who would ultimately take the test. The three test activities were 
separately administered over three evenings, and care was taken to ensure the instructions 
were understood by the respondent, the time duration was clarified and carefully monitored. 

After pre-testing the Urdu TTCT was revised. In this the language was simplified and the 
administration procedure also modified. These modifications included asking children to 
repeat the instructions, continually repeating some instructions to them such as ‘make 
something new, original that no one has ever made,’ continual encouragement to avoid the 
children feeling that they can’t do the activity or feel ‘silly’ doing it and to check the test 
booklets after the test to ensure the titles appeared meaningful. Other modifications included 
administering the test when children are not tired, using children’s native language and 
making the test more interesting. 

In Pakistan the pre-testing was conducted by two persons from the NCHD, involving 30 class 
five children, from three schools. The children were of mixed academic performance. There 
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were 24 girls and six boys. Most of the children were aged between 10-11 years of age. A 
report of the pre-testing was prepared and sent to the researcher in the UK. It was reported 
that the translation, particularly the instruction manual, was too difficult to follow. There was 
a need to design familiarization activities as part of the instructions according to the local 
context, and the activities used by the pre-testers were henceforth to be included. The 
procedure for selecting children was refined as a result of the pre-testing as well as the form 
for recording the teachers ranking of the children in terms of their creativeness. 

8.1.4: Administering the TTCT 

The list of schools for administering the TTCT and the visit dates were sent to the districts as 
part of the training material. These were allocated to the concerned MCs by the DPME 
according to their working area. The MCs contacted the schools, in many cases through 
personal visits, and provided information about the research and the visit dates. The pre- 
planned dates for two schools had to be rescheduled because in one the children were taking 
exams and in the second there was a visit by the Chief Minister. There was no problem in 
locating or accessing any of the schools or the children mainly because of the MCs existing 
knowledge of the area and close collaboration with the schools. However in one private 
school very few children were allowed to participate. This was overcome by the CPE, 
accompanying the researcher, offering to provide the head teacher with a letter from the 
Education Department. The advance intimation to schools allowed more time for conducting 
the test and less time had to be spent on the introduction. In schools where the questionnaires 
had already been completed there was already awareness about the research. This was used as 
a starting point for discussion for administering the test. 
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All schools were visited by the researcher, often accompanied by an MC/CPE or DPME. 
Once in schools an introductory meeting was held with either the head teacher/teacher in 
charge or all the teachers in the school. During this the purpose of the test was discussed as 
well as the number of activities and time required to administer the test. It was also discussed 
that class five children would participate, the criteria for selection of these children and the 
number of children required. The teachers were requested for a suitable room/place and the 
test booklet was also shared. This was followed by selection of children. If there were more 
than 10 children in the class then a group was selected consisting of academically high, 
average and low performing. In mixed sex schools an attempt was made to select an equal 
number of both girls and boys for each of the three categories. All the children participated in 
schools where there were fewer than 10 children in the year group. 

Due to some schools having very few children in class five, more children were selected from 
schools with high enrolment, in order to meet the total target, plus one case of a school not in 
the sample. In this way an effort was made to balance the number of children participating in 
each district, (40), as planned. It must be mentioned here that if the test was conducted before 
the classroom observation then the teacher was asked to select children according to the 
criteria. If it was conducted after classroom observation then the researcher was able to 
negotiate the selection of children who seemed to be struggling with class work. The teachers 
were often reluctant to select these children. 

The selected children were introduced to the researcher and in some cases briefed by their 
teachers about the test activities and taken to the room/place where the test was to be 
administered. Here they were seated and provided with stationery. Due to differing school 
conditions, facilities and equipment, various types of seating were used including mats, 
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benches, tables and chairs or a combination of these. The important thing to consider for the 
seating arrangements was to ensure that there was sufficient space for the test booklet and 
between each child to prevent copying. In schools where tables were not available children 
used their hardback books or ‘takhtees’ to lean their test booklet on. 

Familiarization activities were conducted for rapport building with the children. In this the 
researcher was supported by the MC or CPE. This support was required because they were 
able to speak the local language better and already had experience of working with the 
children in the local schools. The purpose of the familiarization activities was to create a more 
relaxed, friendly and non evaluative atmosphere. The activities included introductions, telling 
jokes, discussing likes, favorite TV programs, celebrities, cricket and a magic trick. The 
children could easily relate to and talk on these topics without hesitation or shyness. One of 
the things which helped to develop a closer rapport was the researcher also sharing 
information about herself and answering the questions asked by the children as well relating 
to them as their ‘baji’ (elder sister) rather than a teacher or researcher. As an introduction to 
the test type activities the children were asked to describe ways in which they could improve 
their schools. This was aimed at stimulating the children to think in the manner required for 
the TTCT activities. Another step towards this was asking them if they do drawing. 

Each child was then given the test booklet and asked to fill in their identification information 
on the front page such as name, age and gender. The researcher confirmed that children were 
all aware of their age and the date. In most cases the date, tehsil and district name was written 
on the blackboard. Some children did not understand the Urdu word used for ‘gender’. They 
were therefore told to write ‘boy’ or ‘girl’. The booklets were checked to ensure that the 
required details had been added. 
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Once the identification information was added the children were asked to look at the picture 
on the cover page of the test booklet and generate as many ideas about what the picture could 
possibly represent. They could share ideas with each other and work in groups for discussion. 
It was emphasized that there were no wrong responses and everybody’s answer could be 
different. The drawing could represent anything and everybody must try to think of something 
different. The house keeping rules were also set at this stage, such as raising hands and taking 
turns. For children who found this activity difficult, the researcher pointed to sections of the 
picture and asked what they thought it could be or generated the first idea. The children’s 
responses were noted down and used as a means to appreciate and encourage their ability to 
generate ideas. After this the test activities were administered. 

For each activity the children were asked to turn to the required page. The researcher also 
showed the page, indicating to the stimulus and the accompanying instructions. The 
instructions were read out loud from the Urdu instructions manual and the children followed 
the written text from their own test booklets. The children then read the instructions either 
silently or aloud. Some children were asked to repeat the instructions. Effort was made to ask 
those children who it was felt may not have understood. This was also a means of verification 
to check that the instructions had been understood and if not they were repeated again both in 
Urdu and the local language. Children were encouraged to ask if they did not understand 
instructions or the meaning of any words. For example in one school one girl asked what the 
word ‘ajeeb-o-ghareeb’ that is ‘unusual, original’ meant. 

It was felt that conceptually some of the instructions did not convey the meaning and were not 
understood by the children such as for example ‘using the stimulus to make a picture,’ 
‘adding ideas to ideas to tell a story’ and ‘connecting ideas’. In this regard efforts were made 
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to find examples to clarify the instructions. Some of these examples included, finding a word 
to complete a sentence, arm being part of the body, threading bead after bead to make a 
necklace. In a school where the building was without a roof, this was used as an example of 
the building being incomplete until the roof was added. 

Children were encouraged to ask questions even during the activities and in order to answer 
these the researcher went to them to prevent others from being disturbed. Those who did not 
start immediately or at all were encouraged to draw anything. Continuous encouragement and 
motivation was given throughout the test and instructions were reinforced, particularly if they 
were making random drawings and not using the stimulus. Some children repeatedly erased 
their drawings so much so that erasers were taken from them so that they concentrated more 
on their drawing rather than erasing. This may have been due to the children being unsure of 
their drawings being ‘right’ or appropriate such as heart, alcohol bottle, or simply that it 
wasn’t a good drawing. 

If children had writing problems they were advised to complete the pictures first and then 
after the test were helped to write the suggested titles. Since writing seemed to be a problem 
for a number of children in different schools the researcher included as part of the instructions 
to write without worrying about spelling. It was hoped that the fear of misspelling a word 
would not prevent the children from doing the activities. There is a culture of patting children 
on their backs or on their heads as a gesture of appreciation and this was also used particularly 
to encourage more shy or reluctant children. Some children had to be reminded to complete 
the pictures on the last page for activity three. One of the instructions which were included as 
part of the guidelines for administering the test but not read out to children was: 
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. . .if you run out of ideas before time is called, sit quietly and wait until you are told to 
turn to the next page. 

This was because the researcher wanted to encourage the children to think and work until time 
was called. In case children finished before time they were encouraged to continue adding 
more detail as some had the habit of working quickly, usually the children regarded as bright. 
In order to explain that there was a time fixed for each activity but at the same time trying not 
to create a test like atmosphere examples were given where timings are important, for 
example, one day cricket match and school timings. Some children were very keen to work 
beyond the activity time and were worried that they had not finished. When two boys were 
asked to stop drawing and give titles they said ‘we haven’t finished pictures yet, how can we 
write the titles’. The time for each of the three activities was 10 minutes each. However the 
total time taken from familiarization activities to completing the third activity varied ranging 
from 33 minutes to 2:25 hours. In one school the activities were spread over two days on the 
insistence of the school. In another school break had to be given between activities and in a 
third school activities had to be conducted during break time. 

Once the three activities were completed the researcher checked each child’s booklet. The 
purpose of this was to ensure that all titles had been added and writing was legible. If children 
had difficulty with writing the researcher supported by writing down the titles suggested. If a 
title was not added but picture drawn then the child was asked to add a title. Some of the 
children had written titles in the local language such as Saraikee and could not be understood. 
In this case the children themselves were asked to elaborate or the MC/CPE asked to translate. 
The booklets of children who were shy or seemed to be easily intimidated were checked last 
and not in the presence of other class children. 
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8.1.5: Scoring of the TTCT 



The test booklets were scored using the guidelines provided (Torrance, Ball and Safter, 2008). 
The scoring provides information about the ‘creative functioning of a child’ (Torrance, Ball 
and Safter, 2008, p.l) and results in five norm referenced and thirteen criterion referenced 
measures. The norm referenced measures are fluency, originality, elaboration, abstractness of 
titles and resistance to premature closure. The criterion referenced measures (the checklist of 
creative strengths) are emotional expressiveness, storytelling articulateness, movement or 
action, expressiveness of titles, synthesis of incomplete figures, synthesis of lines, unusual 
visualization, internal visualization, extending or breaking boundaries, humor, richness of 
imagery, colorfulness of imagery, and fantasy. 

Each test booklet and its corresponding scoring sheet (Scholastic Testing Services, 2006) 
were first given a unique identification code. This was for reference purposes and data entry. 
The child’s identification information, such as name and age was copied from the test booklet 
onto the scoring sheet. Each booklet was then scored for the measures given above which is 
described next. 

8. 1.5.1: Scoring for fluency 

Activities two and three were scored for fluency but not activity one. 
i) Activity 2 

For activity two each response was evaluated and if the stimulus was used as part of the 
drawing then a fluency score of ‘1’ was given, if not then no score was given and a ‘0’ 
recorded in the scoring sheet. If two or more of the figures were combined to make one 
drawing then the score given was according to the number of figures used. For example if two 
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figures were used then a score of two was given. All the ‘l’s were counted and the total 
recorded. The maximum fluency score that can be obtained for activity two is 10. 

There were four types of responses which received fluency scores which are: 

• If different stimuli were used to make different pictures but all were given the same title. 
This is shown in example two in which the child has drawn six different pictures but the 
title given to each one is ‘map’. 

• If the stimulus was redrawn and then used to make a drawing. This is shown in example 
three in which the child has drawn a picture of sun coming up from behind the mountains. 

• If the stimulus was used as part of the picture but the title given did not match the picture 
drawn. This is shown in example four in which the child has drawn a picture of a kite but 
the title is ‘color’. 

• If the stimulus was used as part of the picture. This is shown in example one in which the 
child has drawn a picture of an ‘animal’. 

Example 1: Stimulus part of the overall picture of an ‘animal’ 
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Example 2: Each figure is used to make a different picture but titles, ‘map’, are the same for 
all. 



Example 3: Stimulus redrawn and extended to make a picture of ‘mountain and sun’ 




Example 4: Stimulus used to make a picture of a ‘kite’ but the title ‘color’ does not 

correspond 
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There were no guidelines in the scoring manual (Torrance, Ball and Safter, 2008) for the type 
of responses given in examples 2, 3 and 4. For the response in example two clarification was 
sought from the publishers (Scholastic Testing Services) and for response given in example 
three the researcher decided to score these based on the understanding that the children 
interpreted the instruction ‘use the stimulus’ to mean redraw it first and then use it to draw a 
picture. 

There were four types of responses that did not receive a fluency score which are: 

• If the figure was left in its original form, as in example five. 

• If a picture was drawn but the stimulus was not included in it as shown in example six, in 
which the child has drawn a picture of a ‘doll’. 

• If the response was just a duplication of the original stimulus as in example seven in 
which the child has made the letter ‘y’. 

• If the stimulus was used to make a meaningless or abstract drawing such as given in 
example eight. This is difficult to interpret particularly because no title has been given 
either. 



Example 5: Figure not used to make a drawing 
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Examples 6: Picture of a ‘doll’ but drawn independent from the stimulus 




Examples 7: The response drawn, ‘Y’ is just a simple copy of the original figure 




Examples 8: An abstract drawing made using the original figure 




ii) Activity 3 

For activity three each response was evaluated in the same manner as in activity two, that is if 
the pair of lines were used as part of the drawing then a fluency score of ‘ 1’ was given and 
recorded, if not then no score was given and a ‘O’ was recorded. All the ‘l’s obtained were 
counted and the total score recorded. The maximum score that could be obtained was 30. 
There were seven types of responses which were given fluency score and these are: 
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• If the pair of lines was used as part of the drawing such as shown in example nine, in 
which the child has drawn a picture of a ‘house’. 

• If more than one set of pair of lines were combined such as shown in example 10, in 
which the child has made a picture of a ‘river’. 

• If a picture was drawn using the stimulus but a title was not given and could still be 
interpreted such as given in example 1 1 which appears to be a ‘ladder’. 

• If a number of drawings looked very similar but the titles given were different as shown in 
example 12 in which the object appears to be a ‘candle’ but the titles are ‘radish,’ ‘a saw’ 
and ‘candle’. 

• If one of the pair of lines was used to draw one picture and the second line was used to 
draw something else such as shown in example 13 in which one line is used to draw a 
‘flower’ and the other a ‘flag’. 

• If only one of the pair of lines was used to make a drawing such as shown in example 14 
in which the letter ‘k’ has been made. 

• If drawings were made which physically just touched the tip of the pair of lines such as in 
example 15 in which the pair of lines form the stem of a ‘flower’. 

The guidelines for the first three types of responses are included in the scoring manual 

however for fourth advice had to taken from the publishers and for the remaining the 

researcher used her own discretion. 
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Example 9: Pair of lines used to draw a ‘house’ 






Example 10: Combining three sets of lines to draw a ‘river’ 




Example 1 1 : Pair of lines used to draw a ‘ladder’ but no title is given 
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Example 12: Pair of lines used to draw similar pictures (‘candles’) but different titles 




Example 13: One of the pair of lines is used to make a ‘flower’ and the other a ‘flag’ 



\ \ 



Example 14: One line from the pair of lines used to draw the letter ‘k’ 
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Example 15: Pair of lines used to form the stem in a picture of a ‘flower’ 



f i. a. _ 

There were five types of responses which did not score for fluency: 

• If the response was drawn between the parallel lines but the lines were not part of the 
drawing such as example 16 in which a ‘kettle’ is drawn. 

• If there is duplication of both picture and title such as in example 17 in which a candle is 
drawn and the title is also ‘candle’. 

• If pair of lines have not been used to make a drawing but the titles have been given such 
as in example 18 in which the titles are ‘grapes’ and ‘pear’. 

• If the stimulus has not been used at all such as in example 19. 

• If the lines have been used to make an abstract and meaningless drawing and there is no 
title given which makes it difficult to interpret such as in example 20. 

Example 16: Drawing of a kettle but independent of the pair of lines 
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Example 17: Pair of lines used to make drawing of a candle repeatedly and each picture is 
given 

the same title (candle) 









Example 18: Pair of lines not used to make a drawing but title is given 



\ \ 

I l 



Example 19: Pair of lines not used to make any drawing 

I I 
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Example 20: Pair of lines used to make an abstract/meaningless drawing 




Fluency was the first stage for scoring the responses in activity two and three. Any response 
not scored was eliminated from further scoring. For example if eight of the ten stimuli were 
scored then only eight would be scored on the remaining criteria as described next. 

8. 1.5. 2: Scoring for originality 

The second scoring criterion was originality. The responses for activity one, two and three 
were scored for originality. Contained within the ‘Scoring Guide’ (Torrance, Ball and Safter, 
2008) are lists of responses for all the activities which are used to judge if the response given 
is original or not. This means that if the response generated appears in the list then it is not 
scored. If the response does not appear in the list then it is deemed original and given a score 
of ‘ 1’ . The total originality score for each activity is a simple count of all responses receiving 
a score of ‘1’. The maximum originality score that can be obtained for activity one is one, 
activity two is 10 and activity three is 30. These scores can only be obtained if all responses 
have been scored for fluency for each of the three activities. 

If any of the responses given in activity two or three combine more than one stimulus to make 
drawings then ‘Bonus Points for Originality’ are given (Torrance and Safter, 2008, p.9). 
These are awarded on the basis of the number of stimuli used for a drawing. In order to obtain 
the bonus points for activity two the simple formula is to add one to the number of figures 
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combined, for example if two figures are combined then three points are given, if three are 
combined then four points are given and continued in this way. In order to obtain the bonus 
points for activity three then if two sets of pair of lines are combined a score of one is given, 
3-5 sets then two points, 6-10 then three points, 11-15 then four points, and if 16 sets are 
combined then a score of five is given (Torrance, Ball and Safter, 2008). If any of the 
responses using a combination of figures (activity 2) or pairs of lines (activity 3) are not given 
an originality score these are still given bonus points. The maximum bonus points that can be 
obtained for activity two are 1 1 and activity three is five. 

It is important to mention here that there are no instructions given to the respondent that they 
can or cannot combine lines or figures. This it is said has been done deliberately and the 
rationale is that it is ‘testing the respondent’s willingness to use his freedom without self- 
imposed restrictions or inhibitions’ (Torrance, Ball and Safter, 2008, p.23). 

The type of responses which were given an originality score have been given next, 
i) Activity one 

In scoring for originality just making the stimulus part of the drawing was not enough to gain 
a score. If the ‘egg’ shaped stimulus was used as part of the drawing but the response was a 
‘circle’, ‘egg’ ‘human face or figure’ or ‘tear drop’ then it was not given a score. Any other 
drawings using the stimulus were given an originality score. There were two types of 
responses scored for originality in activity one: 

• A type of response such as that given in example 21 in which firstly the ‘egg’ shaped 
stimulus has been used as part of the picture, and secondly the response ‘insect’ does not 
appear in the list. 
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If something was drawn inside the egg shaped stimulus such as the response in example 



22 ‘candle’ was scored because the space of the stimulus has been used. 



Example 2 1 : The shape used to make the head in the picture of an ‘insect’ 







Example 22: The picture of a candle drawn through the egg shape and given the title ‘animal’ 



.A 



I 




The type of responses which did not score for originality are: 

• If the original shape was redrawn, then used to make some drawing which was included in 
the list such as shown in example 23, which is titled ‘egg’ but looks like an egg yolk. 

• If the stimulus was not used at all, such as shown in example 24. 
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• If the response did not use the stimulus although many other pictures were drawn around 



it, such as shown in example 25. 

• If the stimulus was used to make something but it was an abstract/meaningless drawing 
such as the response shown in example 26. 



Example 23: Redrawing the stimulus and using it to make a drawing ‘egg’ 





Example 24: Stimulus not used to make a drawing 




Example 25: Drawings made but not using the stimulus 
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Example 26: Abstract/meaningless drawing 




ii) Activity two 

The type of responses which do not score for originality for each of the 10 figures in activity 
two are: 

Figure 1: Bird, heart, human face, letter, numerals. 

Figure 2: Human face/figure, letter, numerals, slingshot and tree. 

Figure 3: Human face/figure, letters and numerals. 

Figure 4: Human face/figure, letters and numerals, animal (unspecified), snail. 

Figure 5: Boat, bowl, circle, human face/figure, letters and numerals. 

Figure 6: Fightening, steps or staircase, human face/figure, letters and numerals. 

Figure 7: Baby carriage or buggy, snake, question mark, human face/figure, letters and 
numerals. 

Figure 8: Stick person human face/figure, letters and numerals. 

Figure 9: Mountains, nun, owl, rabbit, rocket, human face/figure, letters and numerals. 

Figure 10: Anteater, duck, nose, tree, human face/figure, letters and numerals (Torrance, Ball 
and Safter, 2008). 
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Some examples of drawings which were not scored for originality, for each figure, have been 



given in Table 8.1. 



Table 8.1: Examples of responses for activity two not scored for originality 



Drawings not scored for originality (Figures 1-10) 


1. Heart 


2. Branches 


3. Letter ‘H’ 


4. Girl 


5. Sun 


















— 


1 


(( 












6. Doll 


7. Teddy bear 


8. Mouth 




). Mountain 


10. Shirt 


\ J 


Qj | 


j , } 




v ! 
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7 



Some examples of drawings which were scored for originality, for each figure, have been 
given in Table 8.2. 
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Table 8.2: Examples of responses for activity two scored for originality 



Drawings scored for originality (Figures 1-10) 



1. Ice-cream 2. Umbrella 



3. Pencil 



4. Cigarette 



5- Egg 











a 



6. Book 



7. Car 



8. Pen 



9. Fish 



10. Duck 









iii) Activity three 

The response which were not scored for originality for activity three were book, box, 
geometric shape, house, human face/figure, ladder, letter of alphabet, numeral, picture frame, 
present, gift, rocket, stick person tree window. All other responses were given an originality 
score. 
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Table 8.3: Examples of drawings not given an originality score in activity three 




Examples of the type of responses which were given originality score for activity three are 
given in Table 8.4. 



Table 8.4: Examples of drawings scored for originality for activity three 



Egg placed over 
cooker 


Flower vase 


Telecom tower 


Bucket 




S--H 

1 1 

* M r « 










9 


L 






J2L 




Masjid Minaret 


Pencil 


Desk 


Watch 
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Tie 



Takhtee 



Clip board 



Electricity board 
with bulb 






8. 1.5. 3: Scoring for bonus points for originality 

The responses in activity two and three were also scored for ‘bonus points for originality’. 
Some children did combine set of lines for activity three to make a drawing but no child 
combined two or more figures for activity two. Example 27 shows a response in which three 
pairs of lines have been combined and a score of two was given. 

Example 27: Combination of three pair of lines to make one drawing of a ‘mountain’ 



I f. 1 l_ i 

a «. r _ *. - - L 



8. 1.5. 4: Scoring for elaboration 

Once the responses were scored for originality they were next scored for elaboration. This is 
the ‘ability to develop, embroider, embellish, carry out ideas’ (Torrance and Safter, 1999, 
p.109). All three activities were scored for elaboration. Each different detail or idea in the 
responses for activity one, two and then three were counted, then depending upon the number 
of details found the corresponding score on the scoring sheet was circled. Although it is 
suggested in the scoring guidelines that in order to obtain an elaboration score it does not 
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require the scorer to make a ‘precise count’ (Torrance, Ball and Safter, 2008, p.10) of the 
details it was easier to go through each response and identify each detail. In this way it was 
ensured that all the details were counted and hence no child was scored lower than deserved. 
The following are examples of responses which obtained various elaboration scores. The 
higher score means that more ideas and variety have been added. The highest score that can 
be obtained is 6. 

a) The response shown in example 28 was given an elaboration score of one, because the 
details added to it ranged from 0-5. These details include simple shading, making a 
smiling face on the sun, shading the sun, making sparkling rays around the sun. The title 
given to this drawing is ‘dogs paws’. 

Example 28: Elaboration score received=l 




b) The response in example 29 was given an elaboration score of two, because the details 
added to it ranged from 6-12. These details included shading, the zigzag lines around the 
shape, the little dots within the triangle shapes around the black shape, the little dots 
surrounding the stem of the shape and the idea of a shadow of a ghost on a tree. The title 
given to this drawing is ‘the shadow of a ghost on the tree’. 
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Example 29: Elaboration score received= 2 




c) The type of response shown in example 30 was given an elaboration score of three. This is 
because it has 13-19 details some of which include the ways in which the hair is drawn, 
shape of the mouth, the detail on the hands and feet, the idea of holding the egg in the 
hand, the lines used to shade some parts and the block shading used in other parts. The 
title given to this drawing is ‘the big devil is holding an egg in his hand’. 

Example 30: Elaboration score received = 3 




d) The type of response illustrated in example 31 was given an elaboration score of four. 
This is because there is a lot of variety in the response. For example the different shaped 
petals, the detail in the leaves, the shading and the drawing within the black shape. The 
title given to this drawing is ‘depth’. 
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Example 3 1 : Elaboration score received= 4 




8. 1.5. 5: Scoring for abstractness of title 

The scoring for elaboration is followed by scoring for abstractness of title. The titles given to 
the pictures drawn for activity one and two were scored. Any titles which were not at first 
sight understood were looked up in the Urdu dictionary (Ferozsons, undated) to confirm that 
they were not just abstract words and then scored accordingly. For this any titles not 
understood were not scored although effort was made to comprehend what the child may have 
been trying to convey through the title. Example of titles that scored zero include object 
names such as ‘doll’ or ‘tree,’ ‘dogs foot,’ ‘hockey and ball’. Titles which scored two 
included ‘house of ghosts’ and those that scored three included titles such as ‘big devil 
holding an egg,’ ‘shadow of a ghost on a tree’ and ‘this is a big fat electric egg’. In very few 
cases some children made drawings but had not given titles. However by looking at the 
picture a title was given by the researcher by asking the question ‘what could this be’ and then 
scored. 

8. 1.5.6: Scoring for premature closure 

Scoring for abstractness of title was followed by scoring for resistance to premature closure. 
Resistance to premature closure means keeping ‘open’ to make the ‘mental leap that makes 
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original ideas possible’ (Torrance, Ball and Safter, 2008, p. 13). The maximum score that can 



be obtained is 20 but that is only possible if all responses have been scored for fluency. Each 
response in activity two was evaluated to determine the extent to which there was resistance 
to premature closure. The type of responses which received a ‘zero’ score is shown in 
example 32. The child in this case has closed the picture by the quickest, easiest and most 
direct route using a curved line. Other such responses which were given a zero score included 
letters of the alphabet and numerals. 

Example 32: A picture of a ‘moon’ scoring zero 



The type of response given in example 33 received a score of ‘ 1’ because although the shape 
has been closed the picture made has gone beyond this closure of the shape to make a picture 
of a ‘flag’. 

Example 33: A picture of a ‘flag’ scoring 1 




The type of response which obtained full scores is given in example 34. In this the original 
shape has not been closed at all and used as part of a picture of a ‘flower’. 
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Example 34: A picture of a ‘flower’ scoring 2 




8.1.5. 7: Scoring checklist of creative strengths 

Lastly the responses for all the activities were scored on the checklist of creative strengths. 
The presence of any of these in all the three activities was indicated by a plus sign (+) on the 
scoring sheet. If the strength appeared three or more times, then this was indicated by two 
plus signs (++). However for the creative strength ‘richness of imagery’ if it appeared three or 
four times one plus sign was used and if it appeared five or more times then two plus signs 
were used (++). One plus sign is equal to a score of one and two plus signs indicate a score of 
two. All the plus signs were counted to obtain a score for the 13 creative strengths and 
recorded on the blank space for ‘Bonus’ on the scoring sheet. It is important to mention here 
that activity one and three are not scored for synthesis of incomplete figures and activity one 
and two are not scored for synthesis of lines and extending boundaries, only activity three is. 
The total score that can be obtained is 26. 

The following are examples of the type of responses which received score for each of the 
creative strengths. 

The type of response in example 35 illustrates ‘story telling articulateness’ in which a whole 
story is being communicated which includes house, sun behind the mountains, clouds and 
rain. 
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Example 35: Story telling articulateness 




The response shown in example 36 illustrates the creative strength ‘fantasy’ where the 
respondent has drawn some type of a ‘cartoon’. 



Example 36: Fantasy 




The response shown in example 37 illustrates the concept of ‘extending boundaries’. In this 
the respondent has moved beyond the initial shape to make a picture of a ‘flower’. 
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Example 37: Extending Boundaries 




The side of a chair shown in example 38 is an example of the type of response scored for 
‘unusual visualization’. It is unusual visualization because it is not shown from a straight 
common view. 

Example 38: Unusual visualization (chair) 




A. 



Internal visualization is shown in the response given in example 39. In this the roots of the 
plant are shown. It is titled ‘flower’. 
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Example 39: Internal visualization 










Example 40 shows a response in which there is evidence of ‘movement.’ It is a picture of a 
‘hand water pump’ and there is water pouring out of the pipe on to the floor. 



Example 40: Movement 




Example 41 shows a human face which appears to be smiling and such responses were scored 
for ‘emotional expressiveness’. 



Example 41: Emotional expressiveness 
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Once the responses were scored for creative strengths the raw scores were calculated as per 
the guidelines, standard scores and creativity index were determined. These are discussed 
next. 

8. 1.5. 8: Determining the raw scores, standard scores and creativity index 
The raw score is the total score obtained for all activities under each of the five criteria. To 
calculate this for fluency the total obtained for activity two and activity three were added 
together. For originality the raw score is the total of originality score for activity one, two, 
three and the bonus score for activity two and three. The maximum raw scores possible are for 
fluency 40, originality 41, elaboration 18, premature closure 20 and abstractness of title 33. 

Once the raw scores were calculated then the standard scores and national percentiles were 
determined using the grade 5 ‘norms tables’ (Torrance, 2008, p.8; also refer to Wallach, 
1968). The norms table contains a range of raw scores from 1-45 and for each of these a 
corresponding standard score and the national percentile is provided for fluency, originality, 
elaboration, closure and titles. It is not possible to calculate the creativity index without 
obtaining the standard scores for these. In order to obtain the national percentile for fluency 
the fluency raw score obtained on the test is first located on the norms table, then moving 
horizontally across the table in the fluency column under ‘NP’ is the national percentile for 
fluency. This once located is recorded on the scoring sheet in the National Percentile column 
next to the fluency raw score. Next to the national percentile is the fluency standard scores for 
the same raw score, this once located is also recorded on the scoring sheet next to the national 
percentile score. In this same way the national percentile and standard scores for originality, 
elaboration, closure, titles is determined. The five criteria on the norms table are arranged in 
the same order as on the scoring sheet so it is easy to identify and record these. 
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Once the standard scores were obtained this was followed by calculating the sum of standard 
scores by adding all the standard scores for fluency, originality, elaboration, abstractness of 
titles and resistance to premature closure. Then the average standard score was calculated by 
dividing the sum of standard score by five and this was recorded in the box on the scoring 
sheet. If the value of the average standard score involved a fraction it was rounded to a whole 
number. If the average standard score obtained by a child was below the lowest average score 
given in the norms table then this lowest value was used to determine any scores required 
from the norms table. The national percentile for average standard score was determined from 
the norms table. Once the average score was obtained this was recorded in the box given at 
the bottom of the scoring sheet next to the ‘creativity index: Average standard score’. To this 
score was added Bonus score obtained for the creative strengths. This determines the 
creativity index. The national percentile for the creativity index was obtained from the norms 
table by locating the score for creativity index on the column SS/CI and tracing across to the 
column CI/NP. 

8. 1.5. 9: Recording the scores 

All the scores were recorded on the scoring sheet (Scholastic Testing Service, 2006). In this 
the fluency and originality score for each stimulus was recorded followed by total for each. 
However for the remaining criteria only total scores were recorded because recording scores 
for each response was very time consuming and of little benefit. This is because only the total 
scores were used for further calculations. For elaboration recording the score for each 
response was not possible because the elaborations were all counted together for all responses 
in each activity and then the total recorded. One scoring sheet per child was used to record the 
scores obtained. 
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8.1.6: Data entry and checking of children’s scores obtained on the TTCT 

The scores obtained were entered into an Excel data base and then converted into SPSS. 
During data entry any mistakes noticed in scoring were also corrected such as uncounted 
scores, wrong calculation, and children’s incorrect background information. Other data 
entered included district name, school name, sector, school gender and child’s gender as well 
as teacher comments about creative and uncreative children and the observations made during 
scoring of each child’s test. 

8.1.7: Analysis of TTCT Data 

The first phase of analysis was categorization of the pictures drawn using the stimuli. This 
included first compiling a list for responses to each stimulus using excel, sorting these in 
alphabetic order and then counting the same responses. This resulted in a list of pictures 
drawn and the number of children drawing each of these pictures. The number and percentage 
of children producing responses for each stimulus was also calculated. These lists were 
reviewed and the responses categorized according to their similarities. In case where objects 
could not be grouped they were categorized under ‘others’. Another group which was created 
was where more than one object had been combined to make a picture for example ‘heart- 
melon’. A category was created if there was more than one object belonging to that category, 
otherwise the response remained in ‘others’ category. 

This was followed by generating frequencies for the children’s background information and 
the scores obtained for fluency, originality, elaboration, premature closure and abstractness of 
titles and each of the 13 checklists of creative strengths. Frequencies were also generated for 
scores obtained on each activity as well as raw scores. The frequencies generated for sum of 
standard scores, average standard score and the national percentile, creativity index and the 
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national percentile were further categorized because of the many scores, for example there 
were 128 different sum of standard scores which were reduced to 6 categories. Once 
frequencies were generated the mean scores and standard deviation were also calculated for 
each individual variable. The mean scores for originality, fluency, elaboration, abstractness of 
titles, premature closure, average standard score, creativity index and the creative strengths 
were also calculated against the background variables as well as against the teacher’s views 
on children’s creativity and their level of academic performance. 

Following the above analysis the percentage of children obtaining the various scores was also 
calculated. In order to calculate the percentage of scores, the total scores obtainable for each 
criteria and activity had to be calculated first. Lastly the inter-correlations among the separate 
assessments of creativity, fluency, originality, elaboration, abstractness of title, resistance 
along with correlation of each with the creativity index were calculated. 

8.2: Classroom observation 

There were three reasons for doing the classroom observation: 

• To identify what and how the textbook contents are being used. 

• To verify if the methods indicated by the teachers as being used to develop children’s 
creativity in the survey are actually used during teaching. 

• To determine the extent to which the events in the classrooms are developing/inhibiting 
children’s creativity. 

The Classroom Creativity Observation Schedule (CCOS), (Denny, 1969) was selected for 
classroom observation because it provided readymade categories for recording and later 
analysis of the observation data. The observation categories were related to children, teachers 
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and the surrounding classroom environment, all of which are deemed important for creativity. 
The CCOS was the most comprehensive instrument found for classroom observation (for 
more detail refer to Denny 1968; Denny, 1966; refer to Appendix 4 for the CCOS 
instrument). It was also selected because it provided an opportunity to observe many 
indicators within the limited observation time available. The observation was conducted as 
follows. 

Introductory meetings were first held with the class five teachers. In this they were asked 
what time they teach the science lesson. If this was immediately after the meeting then this 
lesson was observed. If it was later in the day other lessons before this were also observed. If 
the science lesson had already been taught then other subject lessons were observed. Before 
doing the observation its purpose was discussed with the teachers as well as how it would be 
recorded. The seating of the researcher was also discussed as well as the fact that the lesson to 
be observed should be conducted as it normally would be. 

Once in the classroom, the researcher firstly noted the start time of the lesson and the name of 
the subject being taught. This was followed by making extensive written notes on what was 
said by the teacher, the children and the non verbal behavior of both. In specific notes were 
taken in relation to the CCOS indicators. During the lesson, times were specifically noted for 
different parts of the lesson such as for example when the children started and ended their 
independent reading. In order to hear what was being said by both the teacher and the children 
the researcher seated herself at the back of the class or the side. If anything could not be heard 
the teacher was asked or the researcher reseated herself closer to the children and the teacher. 
Once the observation notes were completed for each school they were used immediately after 
the school visit to extract information related to each of the CCOS indicators for that school. 
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The written notes taken during observation were reviewed and information (chunks of text) 
was extracted for each school for each of the CCOS indicators, motivation, divergence, 
control of instruction, pupil teacher relationship, pupil-pupil relationship, teacher pupil 
relationship, teacher group approach and encouragement of unusual responses. This extracted 
information was reviewed again to identify patterns and subcategories. The observation data 
was also used to verify the responses given by teachers in the questionnaire for developing 
children’s creativity. 

8.3: Informal teacher interviews 

An informal schedule was used to interview teachers. This contained questions related to the 
definition of creativity, teaching methods and textbooks. Once the teachers provided a 
response related to the textbooks which develop creativity they were also asked about 
chapters within these and the end of chapter questions that develop children’s creativity the 
most. In order to create school profiles they were also asked about school building, 
conditions, facilities, number of teachers and children. The interview responses were written 
down by the researcher. 

As part of the interview all teachers were asked about children who participated in the TTCT. 
They were asked to rank each child’s academic performance according to high, medium or 
low academic performing, if the child was creative or not and reasons for saying this. These 
were recorded on a pre-designed format. The length of the interview varied depending upon 
the time available both with the teacher and the researcher. The written notes taken during 
teacher interviews were reviewed and text extracted related to what teachers said about 
textbooks and textbook chapters, methods they use to teach and their definitions of creativity. 
The information related to schools was used to create school profiles. 
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8.4: Content analysis of textbook, curriculum and policy documents 

8.4.1: Instrument used - Blooms Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 

In order to analyze the class five science textbook and the primary science curriculum the list 
of ‘Outcome-Illustrating Verbs’ (krummefamily, 2009) , from the Blooms Taxonomy (1956) 
were used (also refer to Pearson Education, 2007). This list was used to identify which 
category in the taxonomy the questions in the textbook and the learning outcomes in the 
curriculum belonged to. The verbs were used because of the simplicity and easiness in tracing 
these in the texts. However before these were used they were verified from the original 
publication containing the work on the taxonomy ‘The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 
The Classification of Educational Goals, Handbook I: Cognitive Domain’ (1956). Blooms 
Taxonomy was used due to its wide use (for more details ref Anderson et al, 2001; Bloom, 
1956) as well its use in analysis of textbooks for creativity (Wechter, 1996). 

The taxonomy is organized into ‘six major classes’ which are knowledge, comprehension, 
application, analysis, synthesis and evaluation. Synthesis is the category which ‘most clearly 
provides for creative behavior on the part of the learner’. It is the ‘putting together of elements 
and parts so as to form a whole and combining them in such a way as to constitute a pattern or 
structure not clearly there before’. This would involve a ‘recombination of parts of previous 
experience with new material, reconstructed into a new and more or less well-integrated 
whole’ (Bloom, 1956, p. 162). There is less emphasis upon uniqueness and originality in the 
comprehension, application and analysis category. 

8.4.2: Procedure for content analysis of text book 

The textbook is divided into units and within each unit there is text relating to a particular 
science topic which is followed by questions and activities. The text in each unit was first read 
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followed by reading of the activities and the questions. Then the answer to each question was 
traced from the text. Information was noted onto a format designed for this purpose. This was 
followed by copying the questions from each unit into an excel worksheet. The lists of verbs 
for each category in the taxonomy were searched for in each of these questions and the 
findings recorded. For each unit, the percentage of questions belonging to each of the six 
categories, were calculated. This was followed by calculation of percentage of questions in 
the whole book belonging to each category. 

8.4.3: Procedure for content analysis of curriculum 

The primary curriculums for Science, Mathematics and English were analyzed. In this the 
introduction, goals, aims, and objectives were reviewed to identify mention of creativity, 
including information related to definition, its importance as well as methods to develop and 
assess it. The science curriculum was reviewed in more detail by evaluating the student 
learning outcomes using the same list of verbs from the Blooms Taxonomy as used to 
evaluate the questions in the science textbook described above. Then the percentage of 
outcomes in each of these categories was calculated. The six categories were grouped into two 
sub-categories, Tower level thinking skills’ containing knowledge, comprehension and 
application and ‘higher level thinking skills’ containing analysis, synthesis and evaluation. 
The percentage of verbs in each of these two subcategories was then calculated (for further 
information on content analysis refer to Weber, 1990). 

8.4.4: Procedure for content analysis of policy documents 

The other documents analyzed were the National Education Policy (1998-2010), the Green 
Paper (2006) and the White Papers (2006, 2007) for review of this policy. In the National 
Education Policy the section on elementary education was analyzed. The entire section was 
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read to identify areas which mentioned the word ‘creativity’ or any similar tenn. Similarly the 
section on ideology, aims and objectives of education were also analyzed. This process was 
repeated to review the Green and White Papers. 

8.5: Ethical considerations 

Every effort was made to ensure that the research complied with the required ethical 
considerations. The following is a descriptions of the ways in which the ethical issues were 
handled, starting from the sampling procedure to conducting the teacher survey and 
administration of the TTCT to class five children. 

The sampling data was obtained from the Punjab Examination Commission (PEC) and the 
organization was given every assurance that the information would remain confidential and 
used only by the researcher. All the children’s personal information was removed at a very 
early stage in the sampling procedure. 

For the teachers involved in the survey, consent for their participation was obtained at several 
levels. This was at the administrative levels within the district education department, from the 
school head teachers and the teachers themselves. At all these levels there was an 
introduction to the research including the objectives, the intended outcomes, research 
instruments and use of the findings. Both the administrative and teaching staff was reassured 
that their anonymity would be maintained. In this regard they were not required to provide 
their personal information and the school names were replaced by ID Codes. The school list 
containing both codes and school names was kept with the researcher. 

During pre-testing it was found that the statement on the front page of the questionnaire, 
giving assurance about respondent’s confidentiality and anonymity, caused the teachers to 
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react with suspicion about the research intentions. As a precautionary step this was removed 
and overcome through verbal reassurances and obtaining of consent as described above. The 
respondents were also made aware that they have complete choice and freedom to refuse to 
participate and opt out of the process. However it must be mentioned here that the teachers 
concern was not so much their confidentiality but the fact that their ‘officers’ (employers) 
consent for their participation had been taken by the researcher. In fact taking part in the 
research was deemed as an ‘honor’. The teachers were happy that their opinions were being 
asked for with the intention of being used for developing children’s creativity. 

The teachers from the 16 schools, visited by the researcher for classroom observation and 
administration of the TTCT, were provided back ground to the research and the TTCT. 
Permission and consent was sought for their own participation as well as for administering 
the TTCT to the children. The children who participated in the TTCT were also asked for 
consent and provided the option of opting out. In fact the teacher’s permission on behalf of 
the children is regarded as more important as they are given same if not higher status than the 
parents. 

Before any photographs were taken consent was again sought both to take the photograph 
and use it as evidence in the thesis. In response to this some female teachers and girl students 
opted out and did not give consent due societal and family implications which this may have 
for them. However majority of the children were very keen to be included in the TTCT and in 
the photographs. In fact in one school the issue was not of children’s anonymity or 
permission but the fact that the time taken up by the TTCT would affect their regular 
classroom work. There was apprehension that the parents would complain and teachers 
would need to spend extra time helping children to catch up. It was not possible to obtain 
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written consent from parents as many were not accessible and also would not have been able 
to give written consent due to being unable to read and write. In a few schools where the 
researcher was able to meet some parents it was found that they regarded their children’s 
participation as something that was honorable for the school, teachers, themselves and would 
benefit their children. 

The researcher is aware of the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child, with 
the principles including ‘respect for the views of children... and to give primary consideration 
to the child's best interests...’ (DCSF, 2009, p.l) and every effort has been made in this regard 
despite the contextual, cultural and social constraints faced in the process of this research. 
These show the tensions that emerge between the ethical guidelines (set often for research in 
Western societies and their culture), their application and problems of adherence to within 
other cultures where anonymity is not the issue but permission from figures of authority is 
more of a concern and it is considered as an honor for a child’s name and photo to be featured 
in documents and referenced to by others. 

In this chapter the instruments and procedures used for classroom observation, teacher 
interviews, documentary analysis, assessment of children’s creativity and ethical 
considerations have been described. This ends the section on methods used to conduct this 
research. The next section is related to the findings and begins with the quality of the sample 
and other background variables. 
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CHAPTER 9 



QUALITY OF SAMPLE 



This chapter considers the quality and characteristics of the achieved sample. The background 
information is related to the schools involved in the survey, and then to those involved in the 
classroom observation and the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (TTCT). 



9.1: Information related to the survey 

9.1.1: Distribution of schools 



Table 9.1: Percentage of schools in the sample as compared to the Punjab 





Sector 


Location 


Gender 




Public 


Private 


Other 

public 


Rural 


Urban 


Boys 


Girls 


Mixed 


Sample 

N=1008 


69 


29 


1 


75 


19 


33 


29 


36 


Punjab 

N=55904 


80 


18 


2 


83 


17 


40 


42 


18 



Source: Punjab information from AEPM, 2008 and sample information from teacher survey 



The distribution of schools in the sample across sectors, location and gender are on the whole 
representative of the situation in the Punjab (Table 9.1). There are more schools from the 
public sector and rural locations followed by the private sector and urban locations while 
there are very few schools from the other public sector. However there are slight variations in 
the sample as compared to the Punjab which may be due to the sampling procedure used. 
These include less girls’ schools from the public sector and none from the other public sector, 
proportionally more from the private sector and almost twice as many mixed sex schools. 
This is perhaps explained by the fact that private schools are mostly mixed sex. There are 
mixed sex schools from the public sector in the sample which is surprising as the Punjab 
educational data purportedly contains no such schools. This may be explained by fact that 
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there are schools which allow enrolment of both boys and girls although they are officially 



designated as single sex schools. 



Table 9.2: District distribution of schools across sector, location and gender in the 
sample (in percentages) 





Sector 


Location 


Gender 


Total 


District 


Public 


Private 


Other 

public 


Rural 


Urban 


Boys 


Girls 


Mixed 




Ludhran 


25 


3 


0.6 


25 


3 


9 


9 


10 


29 


Vehari 


20 


9 


0.3 


23 


5 


10 


9 


10 


30 


Faisalabad 


11 


11.8 


0.3 


13 


8 


6 


5.2 


11 


23 


Kasur 


13 


6 


0 


13 


4 


8 


5 


5 


19 



There are an almost equal proportion of schools from districts Ludhran and Vehari, whereas 
there were fewer schools from Faisalabad and Kasur. This is because the initial number of 
schools for each district varied. The majority of the schools are from public sector and rural 
areas in all districts except Faisalabad where almost one third are from urban areas and 
slightly more from the private sector. There are similar percentage of boys, girls and mixed 
sex schools within each district except Faisalabad in which mixed sex schools are almost 
twice as many. The fewest schools from the private sector are in Ludhran where there are 
more schools from the public sector. 



Although there is representation of schools from all the sub-districts (tehsil) of each district 
there is an unequal distribution except in district Vehari where the schools are almost equally 
distributed amongst the three tehsil (Table 9.3). 
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Table 9.3: Percentage of schools from each tehsil within each district 



Sub-district/tehsil 


Ludhran 








Ludhran 


10 


Dunyapur 


13 


Kehror Paca 


6 




Vehari 






Vehari 




9 






Burewala 




9 






Mailsi 




11 








Faisalabad 




Faisalabad 






11 




Jhumran 






1 




Samundari 






3 




Tandinwala 






3 








Kasur 


Kasur 








11 


Chunian 








2 


Pattoki 








2 


Kot Radha Kishan 








1 


Jaranwala 








6 



Source: Teacher survey N=1008 



9.1.2: Distribution of teachers 



Table 9.4: Percentage of teachers in the sample (each district and total) as compared to 
the Punjab 



Gender 


Ludhran 


Vehari 


Faisalabad 


Kasur 


Total 

sample 


Punjab 


Male 


13 


14 


9 


9 


45 


43 


Female 


15 


14 


14 


8 


51 


57 


Source: Teac 


her Survey N=1008 



The percentage of male and female teachers in the sample is very similar to that in the Punjab 
as a whole (Table 9.4). There is almost the same percentage of male and female teachers from 
each district, although there are slightly more female teachers from Faisalabad and Ludhran. 
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Table 9.5: Distribution of male and female teachers in the sample across sector, location and 
gender as compared to the Punjab (in percentages) 







Sector 


Focation 


Gender 






Public 


Private 


Other 

public 


Rural 


Urban 


Boys 


Girls 


Mixed 


Sample 


Male 


34 


11 


0.2 


36 


7 


30 


2 


13 




Female 


33 


17 


0.9 


37 


12 


6 


27 


22 






















Punjab 


Male 


39 


4 


0.2 


36 


8 










Female 


33 


23 


0.5 


36 


20 









The urban and rural distribution of male teachers in the sample is very similar to that in the 
Punjab, however the few differences which exist in the sample include less female teachers 
from urban schools, proportionally more teachers from private sector, and more male teachers 
in the boy’s schools, which indicates the gender segregation. In mixed sex schools there are 
more female teachers (Table 9.5). 



Table 9.6: Percentage of teachers and their professional qualification within the total sample, 
across districts and comparison with Punjab 



Professional 

qualification 


Fudhran 


Vehari 


Faisalabad 


Kasur 


Total in 
sample 


Punjab 


None 


2 


2 


3 


1 


7 


N/A 


PTC 


11 


12 


6 


7 


36 


58 


CT 


4 


4 


4 


4 


17 


15 


B.Ed 


8 


8 


6 


5 


28 


19 


M.Ed 


2 


1 


0.4 


1 


5 


3 


Other 


0.2 


1 


1 


0.1 


2 


1 



Source: Teacher Survey N=1008 



The distribution of teachers with different professional qualifications in the total sample as 
well as across districts is similar to the situation in Punjab for some of the qualifications, but 
there are more teachers in the sample with a B.Ed qualification and fewer with PTC 
qualification. There are also teachers with no professional qualification in the sample, while 
such teachers reportedly do not exist in the Punjab data. These teachers are perhaps from 
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other public sector or private sector. The Punjab data on teachers only includes public schools 



(Table 9.6) therefore a complete comparison is not possible. 



Table 9.7: Teachers academic qualifications and the percentage in each district 



Academic 

Qualification 


Ludhran 


Vehari 


Faisalabad 


Kasur 


Total in 
sample 


Punjab 


Under matric 


0.2 


0 


0.2 


0 


0.4 


N/A 


Matric 


8 


8 


4 


4 


24 


44 


FA/FSc 


6 


6 


5 


4 


21 


16 


BA/BSc 


9 


9 


9 


7 


34 


25 


MA/MSc 


6 


6 


3 


3 


18 


13 


Other 


0.1 


0 


0.4 


0 


0.5 


2 



Source: Teacher Survey N=1008 



The sample includes a similar percentage of teachers with various academic qualifications but 
there are far fewer teachers with a qualification of Matric than in the Punjab. There are also 
teachers in the sample with below matric qualification but not in the Punjab. This may be 
because the Punjab figures do not include academic qualification of teachers from private and 
other public sector (Table 9.7). More teachers from within each district had BA/BSc academic 
qualification and there were very few teachers who were ‘Under Matric,’ that is below the 
lowest formal academic qualification (matriculate). 



Table 9.8: Duration of teaching in the total sample and across districts 



Years of 

Teaching 


Ludhran 


Vehari 


Faisalabad 


Kasur 


Total in 

sample 


1-5 


11 


12 


13 


6 


41 


6-10 


5 


4 


3 


5 


16 


11-15 


6 


5 


2 


2 


15 


16-20 


3 


3 


2 


2 


10 


21-25 


2 


3 


1 


0.4 


6 


26-30 


0.2 


0.6 


0.3 


0.1 


1 


31-35 


0.3 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.9 


36-40 


0 


.1 


0.1 


0 


0.2 


Over 41 


0 


.1 


0 


0.1 


0.2 
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Source Teacher Survey N=1008 (1-5 also includes those who have been teaching for less than 
a year) 

The sample contains teachers with various years of experience (Table 9.8). However, the 
percentage of teachers within each range of years varies with the highest percentage of 
teachers in the sample having experience of up to five years across all districts. This may 
show that the teachers in general in primary schools are relatively young. Ludhran and Vehari 
also have a high percentage of teachers as compared to other two districts who have been 
teaching for up to fifteen years. The data on teaching duration was not available for Punjab. 

9.2: Information related to schools and children participating in the classroom 

observation and TTCT 

9.2.1: School profiles 

The details of the 16 schools involved in the classroom observation and the TTCT are given 
in Table 9.9. These are a subset of those in the first stage of the sample, and consisted of a 
mixture of boys, girls and mixed sex schools, located in urban and rural areas and from the 
government and private sector. The majority of the schools had the basic facilities although 
there were some with no furniture or playground. Most schools had a few rooms although 
private schools had more, at least one per class or one room for two classes, while 
government schools used the playground/open space and veranda for seating. There were in 
general more teachers in private schools than government ones. 
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Table 9.9: Profiles of schools participating in the TTCT/classroom observation and 
teacher interviews 





Districts 


Total 


School 

Description 


Fudhran 


Vehari 


Faisalabad 


Kasur 




Boys 


2 


2 


2 


0 


6 


Mixed 


1 


1 


2 


3 


7 


Girls 


1 


1 


0 


1 


3 


Urban 


0 


2 


1 


1 


4 


Rural 


4 


2 


3 


3 


12 


Government 


4 


3 


2 


1 


9 


Private 


0 


1 


2 


3 


6 


Veranda 


4 


4 


3 


3 


14 


Water 


3 


4 


4 


4 


15 


Bathroom 


3 


4 


3 


4 


14 


Playground 


3 


4 


3 


2 


12 


Electricity 


4 


4 


4 


3 


15 


Boundary Wall 


3 


4 


3 


4 


14 


Furniture for 

children 


3 


2 


3 


4 


12 


Furniture for 

teachers 


4 


4 


4 


4 


16 



Source: Data collected from school visits by the researcher (total schools were 16) 



9.2.2: Distribution of children across schools for TTCT 

There were 154 children who took the TTCT (6 less than the target), from 17 schools rather 
than the planned 16. The fewest children were from Ludhran while there were almost equal 
numbers from the other three districts (Table 9.10). 



Table 9.10: Percentage of children participating in the TTCT from each district 



District 


Percentage of children from each district that 
participated in the TTCT 


Fudhran 


9 


Vehari 


29 


Faisalabad 


28 


Kasur 


25 


Source: Information from the tests (TTCT) N=f 


[54 



There were 33% children from urban schools, 67% from rural, 55% from government and 
45% from private schools. One third of the children were girls (31%) as compared to 69% 
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boys. The majority were either from boys or mixed sex schools with very few from all girls 



schools (Table 9.11) 



Table 9.11: Percentage of children from boys, girls and mixed gender schools 



School Gender 


Percentage children from each type of school 


Girls 


8 


Boys 


48 


Mixed 


44 



Source: Information from the tests (TTCT) N=154 



It is important to mention that while the total children tested was very near to those planned, 
the number of children taking the test in each school was not 10. The distribution of children 
in each of the 17 schools is given in Table 9.12. 



Table 9.12: School wise distribution of children participating in the TTCT 



School participating in the TTCT 


Number of children participating in the 
TTCT from each school 


1 


1 


2 


8 


3 


12 


4 


8 


5 


12 


6 


1 


7 


5 


8 


15 


9 


11 


10 


12 


11 


8 


12 


11 


13 


12 


14 


4 


15 


8 


16 


10 


17 


16 



Source: Information compiled using the tests (TTCT) 



The age of children varied ranging from 9 to 16 years, with the ages of the majority ranging 
from 10-13 (81%). There were also those with higher age limits than one would expect of 
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children in primary school, which perhaps indicates late enrolment or repetition. There were 



also children from 14 to 16 years but this was a smaller percentage of 10% as compared to 
other ages. The average age was 12 years (Table 9.13). 



Table 9.13: Age distribution of children participating in the TTCT 



Children’s age (in years) 


Percentage of children in each age group 


9 


10 


10 


19 


11 


21 


12 


25 


13 


15 


14 


5 


15 


4 


16 


1 



Source: Information from the tests (TTCT) N=154 



This chapter has described the sample, shown its quality as broadly representative of the 
situation in the Punjab, across the four districts, public and private sector, urban and rural 
locations and different school genders. The next chapters deal with the findings in relation to 
the research questions starting with the definitions and perceived importance of creativity. 
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CHAPTER 10 



HOW HAS CREATIVITY BEEN DEFINED AND ITS IMPORTANCE? 

This chapter presents the findings related to the general definitions of creativity uncovered by 
this new study. These are based on the data obtained from policy documents, curriculum and 
the teacher survey. There is also a comparison of findings from this study with other relevant 
research, and identification of links between policy documents and the conceptualisation of 
creativity. Future chapters will present the more substantive findings about the teaching of 
creativity in primary schools. In the latter part of this chapter the teachers’ views on the 
reasons for developing children’s creativity when they are in primary education are presented. 

10.1: Definition of creativity in the policy documents 

In the National Education Policy (1998-2010) the word ‘creativity’ is only mentioned in the 
section ‘Innovations in teachers training’. Here it is stated that ‘new concepts such 
as. ..creativity shall be encouraged’ (Government of Pakistan, 1998, p.31). However, what the 
word actually means is not further explained. The Green Paper for the review of this policy 
describes it as a ‘human attribute’ (Aly, 2006, p.4) which implies it is innate and of universal 
nature. 

The White Paper, for the review of the above mentioned education policy, does not use the 
word ‘creativity’ but rather ‘creative’ (Aly, 2007, p.4) in describing the kind of individuals 
which should be raised by the education system. The Paper states that the ‘vision’ and 
‘purpose’ of an education system should be to: 

...raise highly knowledgeable, skilful, productive, creative and confident individuals 
who have advanced reasoning and perception of problem solving skills; are committed 
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to democratic values and human rights; are open to new ideas; have a sense of 
personal responsibility; are committed to moral values; have assimilated the national 
culture; are able to tolerate and value differences in opinion, faith and culture; have 
empathy towards all of humanity; and can participate in the productive (Aly, 2007, 
pp.4-5). 

From the above we get an insight into the policy meaning of creativity as described from the 
person perspective, that is the characteristics of a creative individual who has the skills of 
‘problem solving’ and is ‘open to new ideas’ (Aly, 2007, pp.4-5). On the basis of this White 
Paper the ‘National Education Policy 2009’ was published, which includes as part of the 
‘aims and objectives’: 

To develop a self reliant individual, capable of analytical and original thinking, a 
responsible member of society and a global citizen. 

To aim at nurturing the total personality of the individual, dynamic, creative and 
capable of facing the truth as it emerges from the objective study of reality (Ministry 
of Education, 2009, p.18). 

In this there is a further proposal of the individual qualities of a person such as ‘original 
thinking,’ ‘self reliant’ and ‘dynamic’ (Ministry of Education, 2009, p.18). These are not 
described under the umbrella term of ‘creative’ but as separate terms alongside it. So what 
this new policy also does is use many terms to describe what is required from education 
including producing a ‘creative’ person but fails to explain much further what is meant by 
this. 
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10.2: Definition of creativity in the national curriculum 

The three curricula analysed showed that the English and the Mathematics curriculum use the 
words ‘creativity’ and the General Science curriculum uses ‘creatively’. However these words 
are not further explained or defined. This is similar to the findings in the policy documents 
discussed above. For example in the National Curriculum for Mathematics it is stated that the 
teacher’s role is: 

...planning investigative tasks, managing a cooperative environment and supporting 
students’ creativity in developing rational understanding of the concepts of 
mathematics (Ministry of Education, 2006, p.2). 

In this it is implied that creativity is a means for doing something, in this case ‘developing 
understanding’ (Ministry of Education, 2006, p.2). 

The National Curriculum for General Science promotes an ‘inquiry-based curriculum’ which: 

...dictates inquiry approaches in teaching, if the development and enhancement of 
students’ ability to think scientifically, critically, and creatively is an expected 
outcome (Ministry of Education, 2006, p.6). 

In this creativity is, a thinking ability and an outcome. 

In the National Curriculum for English Language it is stated that: 

Such activities are to be incorporated at each grade that cater for the progressive 
cognitive development from lower level intellectual skills of simple knowledge and 
comprehension to higher order skills of analysis, synthesis and evaluation so as to 
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nurture the ability of reasoning, problem solving, critical thinking and creativity 
(Ministry of Education, 2006, p.3). 

In this, creativity is seen as an ‘ability’ alongside other abilities such as problem solving and 
critical thinking, which in the creativity literature are often not discussed as separate entities 
from creativity but elements which define it. 

The reason why there is a need to provide an operational definition in the curriculum and 
policy documents is that the textbook developers in Pakistan follow the curriculum 
guidelines. The textbooks are in most cases the only teaching material used by teachers and 
assessment is based on the contents of these. Hence only mentioning and not spelling out 
what creativity means may have implications for its inclusion in these textbooks. The 
textbook developers may not design any activities which would promote creativity in children 
and if activities are included they may be based on an inconsistent understanding across 
different material developers which would have implications for assessment. 

The fact that creativity is mentioned across policy and curriculum documents suggests that the 
government wants to include this in the education system. It is regarded as an essential 
quality, something that is educatable, and to educate children for it as an aim of the present 
education system. The use of different terms also shows diversity of interpretation across the 
subject curriculums. One of the reasons for this may be that each curriculum has been 
developed by a different group of people. Another may be that the concept is defined in each 
curriculum document appropriately to the specific curriculum subject. However the use of 
unclear terminology brings into question the understanding of its meaning by policy and 
curriculum developers. This may reflect that creativity is being mentioned because it is a 
current fashionable educational concept rather than a concept which has been deliberated 
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over. This raises the question of how it will be systemically implemented in educational 
practice without having a clearer understanding of what it means. 

As a summary, the policy and curriculum documents do not provide one clear operational 
definition of creativity and the term varies in use across the curriculum documents for the 
different primary subjects. These early conclusions are very similar to some more detailed 
studies of policy documents and primary curricula in other countries (O’Donnell and 
Micklethwaite 1999; Odena, 2001). The absence of definitions, or weak attempts, in policy 
documents have also been documented elsewhere (McWilliam and Dawson, 2008; Craft, 
2004), therefore this is not specific to Pakistan (for further details refer to Chapter three). It is 
said in this regard that it is critical that: 

...all involved embrace complementary perspectives on creativity... It is at least a 
reasonable possibility that those who are involved most directly with schools and 
children may have ideas about creativity that differ from those who set policy and 
provide resources to carry it out effectively (Feldman and Benjamin 2006, p.332). 

10.3: Teachers’ definitions of creativity 

Teachers’ definitions of creativity, as identified from the survey, are presented in two parts, 
first the findings from the closed response section and secondly the responses from the open 
comment question of the questionnaire. This is followed by some responses obtained during 
teacher interviews. 

Individual teachers report many over-lapping definitions of creativity. This is indicated by 
their high level of agreement on many of the possible defining characteristics shown in Table 
10.1. The top rated definitions include ‘using imagination,’ and ‘a process which leads to 
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change and development’ which are agreed with by over 90% of the teachers. These are 



followed by a further 11 descriptions agreed by over 80% of the teachers. These are related to 
problem solving, thinking skills, self-expression, producing things which are new, useful as 
well as improving and combining ideas/things. Also included in this group are taking risks, 
generating ideas and exploring the unknown. More teachers regarded producing something 
‘new’ rather than ‘useful’ as a definition. This, if taken in the context of children, may be 
understood from the view point that what is produced by the children may be unlikely to 
benefit anyone. The latter has been rated much lower in other studies (Diakidoy & Kanari, 
1999). 



Table 10.1: Teacher definitions of creativity as provided in the closed response section of 
the questionnaire 



Definitions of creativity 


Percentage of teachers 
agreeing with each as a 
definition 


Using imagination 


93 


A process which leads to change and development 


92 


Producing something new 


88 


Higher-level thinking skills 


88 


Taking risks (try out things even if they might not work) 


87 


Generating alternatives 


87 


Advance form of learning 


86 


Solving problems 


85 


Exploring the unknown 


85 


Improving something 


84 


Recombining ideas/materials 


84 


Self-expression 


83 


Producing something useful 


82 


Inspiration 


77 


Indentifying problems 


77 


Using intuition 


73 


Making connections 


66 


Being independent 


63 


Preference for complexity/obscurity 


63 


Spiritual process 


56 


Going against conventions 


48 



Source: Teacher survey N=1008 
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There is a second group of definitions agreed by over 70% of the teachers and these include 
inspiration, using intuition and identifying problems. Identifying problems is perhaps rated 
lower than solving problems because children are best considered to be given problems to 
solve rather than identify them. This may indicate routine teaching practice within the society 
where identifying problems may be considered as inviting trouble. 

The third group consists of five definitions, which are agreed by less than 70% of the 
teachers. These include making connections, being independent, preference for complexity, 
spiritual process and going against convention. Making connections may be lower rated 
because the concept may not have been understood which could be attributed to the way it 
was worded or simply that it is a new concept. Also preference for complexity is low rated 
because it may not be regarded as applicable to children. For example primary school children 
may prefer easy things and can do easy things rather than something complex. It is important 
to mention here that the question was not specifically asked in terms of children, but may 
have been understood to mean so because the remaining questions in the questionnaire were 
very specific to primary school children. 

Spiritualism is rated lower as a definition perhaps because teachers may have linked it with 
religion. Religion is a strong component of Pakistani society and teachers may have found it 
difficult to link it to creativity although theories and ideas about creativity are said to be found 
in the Muslim traditions (Craft, 2001) and one of the differences between the Eastern and 
Western concepts of creativity is ‘religious self-expression’ (Sen and Sharma, 2004, p. 153). 

An explanation which can be offered for the lowest rated definition, ‘going against 
convention’ is that Pakistani society is very conventional and children are encouraged to 
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follow the existing rules and regulations. They are also preferred to be obedient rather than 
independent, which is why ‘being independent’ is perhaps rated low. However if on the one 
hand there is high percentage of teachers defining creativity as producing something new and 
using imagination and on the other many teachers rating going against conventions and 
independence lower then there is a question of the kind of creativity which may emerge with 
this understanding of what creativity is. It is possible that a society with such an interpretation 
will not change, if creativity is taken to mean change, and may remain within the confines of 
its rigid conventions resulting in unable to cope with many problems for which creativity is 
being claimed to be the solution to as discussed in Chapter three. Other research (Craft 1997) 
showed, on the contrary, that ‘breaking with tradition’ is a major definition of creativity. 

One of the overall distinctions between this and other teacher studies is the response pattern. 
It is noted from the findings that over 70% of the teachers have rated 16 of the given 21 
options as definitions of creativity whereas in the Fryer and Codings study, for example, the 
top three definitions only are responded to by over 70% of the teachers. This indicates that 
Pakistani teachers perhaps do not see creativity as consisting of one element but rather being 
made up of group of items. 

Very little variation was found in the teachers’ definitions across the background variables. It 
must be mentioned that higher volatility was observed in cases where there were fewer 
participants such as teachers from the ‘other public sector,’ or those with lowest and highest 
qualifications. One of the definitions which was higher rated in some districts, as well as by 
teachers from urban schools, was ‘being independent’ however this was rated lower by 
teachers with a Masters qualification who also rated lower ‘going against conventions’. The 
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slight district differences may have been due to differences in literacy rate, level of 



industrialisation and urbanisation, all of which may influence the teachers’ views. 



In the open comment section the definitions given included creativity being some form of 
ability, thinking, creation/product, learning, personal characteristic and as a catalyst. Many 
ideas were related to personal characteristics (38%), followed by those related to ability 
(19%), thinking (11%) and creation/product (10%). Examples of each are given in Table 10.2. 



Table 10.2: Teacher definitions of creativity as provided in the open response section of the 
questionnaire 



Creativity as an 


Creativity as type of 


Creativity as a 


Creativity as a 


ability 


thinking 


catalyst 


personal attribute 


To invent (outside 


Islamic thinking 


Basis for invention 


Being able to adapt 


tradition 


Positive thinking 


Adds to human 


to situations 


To reflect 


Critical thinking 


creative abilities 


Confident 


To be critical 


Progressive thinking 


To improve work 


Thinking about 
others 


To concentrate 


Good thinking 


Support in progress 


Being diligent 


To think 




Lead to better change 


Having a resolute 


To create 




Reduce harmful 


mind 






effects 


Leadership qualities 






Leads to having 
complete control 


Being able to 






over ideas/thinking 


compromise 








A positive 
attitude/behaviour 








Not getting perturbed 
over any problems 



Source: Teacher Survey, open response comments (N=79) 
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All of the descriptions outlined above are positive which suggests that creativity is not seen as 
something negative. Some teachers provided definitions specifically related to education 
which included creativity as ‘quality education’ and ‘anything related to education’. Other 
definitions given were related to children including: 

A process during which a child gives practical shape to his/her thoughts. 

Mental development so that children understand things comprehensively and act upon 
them. 

Children finding faults with already created things. 

And the rather surprising: 

I think creative ability is that children do their work in a way that they rote learn the 
given material and use to maximum their mental abilities. 

But several concluded that creativity is hard to sum up: 

We cannot define creative ability in one or a number of words, it means we cannot 
describe it in a nutshell and cannot explain the whole thing in a brief manner. 

Creativity is an ambiguous term. 

There is some cohesion and pattern in the responses, but the many definitions of creativity 
described above indicate the diverse range of understandings amongst teachers. In summary 
what creativity means to Pakistani primary school teachers appears to encompass anything 
and everything that perhaps teachers could think of at the time of completing the 
questionnaire. This suggests two things, one that it is a very complicated and diverse concept, 
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and hence the responses indicate a range of understanding or that there is no real 



understanding and the teachers have responded because a response was required. The 
literature in this regard supports the fact that creativity is a complex thing (Taylor, 1988), its 
conceptualisation is diverse, (Feldhusan and Goh, 1995) and it can mean ‘something different 
to every person’ (Klein, 1982, pp. 256-257). 

Some of the teachers’ views are very similar to findings in other studies such as Fryer and 
Collings (1991), even though the respondents in this study were all primary school teachers 
while those in Fryer and Collings consisted of teachers from various levels. Both studies 
included seven common definitions as part of the list of response items. Within this, 
‘imagination’ and ‘producing something new’ were top rated in both studies (also the case in 
other studies discussed in Chapter three), while making connections was rated by almost same 
percentage of teachers (Table 10.3). 



Table 10.3: Comparison of teachers views about definitions of creativity across surveys 





Current Study 


Fryer and Collings 
(1991) 


Definition 


Percentage of teachers 


Percentage of teachers 




regarding each as a 
definition 


regarding each as a 
definition 


Imagination 


93 


88 


Producing something original/new 


88 


80 


Combining ideas/materials 


88 


50 


Self expression 


83 


74 


Producing something useful/valuable 
ideas 


82 


33 


Inspiration 


77 


47 


Making connections 


66 


65 


Fryer and Collings, 1991 


N=1008 


N=1028 



One of the reasons why these findings are perhaps similar across studies may be because 
similar instruments and response items have been used including similar arrangements within 
the instruments. Whereas in studies using for example interviews the meanings of creativity 
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are much more diverse and include elements such as producing practical /applicable ideas and 
even creativity as rote memorisation (refer to Sen and Sharma, 2004). This means that giving 
response items may be a way of spoon feeding the respondents which may not provide a true 
picture but more so this highlights the importance of combining methods to obtain a better 
view of the phenomenon under study, which may not distort the findings. The approaches are 
complementary, or triangulating in the sense intended by Gorard with Taylor (2004). 
However, the question to ask here is would the diverse range of definitions remain if 
instruments such as interviews were used with a bigger sample size. 

This completes the discussion on the definitions of creativity as identified in this study. 
Described next are the reasons for developing creativity as identified from the policy, 
curriculum documents and teacher survey. 

10.4: Importance of creativity in the policy and curriculum documents 

Creativity is mentioned in the current education policy, National Education Policy (1998- 
2010), and the National Curricula of the primary subjects as something that should be 
developed in children. However, the reasons, indicating its importance, for why it should be 
developed and specifically developed through primary education are not stated. This indicates 
that policy makers are aware about the concept and desirous of its inclusion into education. 
However not mentioning the reasons perhaps shows that a global rhetorical trend is being 
blindly followed and the desire to include creativity into education has not been based on a 
careful analysis of the needs of the country and how these will be met if development of 
creativity is an expected outcome of education. 
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10.5: Teachers’ views on the importance of developing creativity in primary school 
children 

However unlike the policy documents the teachers certainly have a view on the importance of 
developing creativity as shown by the many reasons they have agreed to in the survey. This is 
shown by the high rating of each of the reasons given in Table 10.4. 



Table 10.4: Percentage of teachers reporting the reasons for developing primary school 
children’s creativity (closed response section) 



Reasons for developing creativity 


Percentage of 
teachers reporting 
each reason 


A child’s foundation is set at primary that is why in order to strengthen 
this foundation it is important to develop children’s creativity 


97 


These things need to be taught at the start, this way it becomes easier 
at higher levels of education 


96 


Children can use their creativity to learn better 


96 


Development of creativity is a secret to a nations progress 


95 


To develop children’s innovative thinking 


95 


Until creativity is developed it will be difficult to practically progress 
in the field of education 


94 


To develop confidence in children 


94 


To develop children’s interest in learning 


94 


To make learning interesting and fun 


92 


To develop independence in children 


91 


To develop individuality in children 


88 


If a child has creativity he/she can use the information they have to do 
the given task, even if they have never done it before 


87 


At primary level of schooling child’s thinking is still flexible 


84 



Source: Teacher survey N=1008 



Most of the reasons (10) have been rated by over 90% of the teachers and the remaining three 
by over 80%. If true this means that creativity is regarded as a comprehensive and 
multifaceted tool which can be developed to benefit the child’s own development such as 
confidence, independence and individuality, as well benefiting the education system and 
ultimately the society. Some of the lower rated reasons, in comparison to others, include 
development of independence and individuality, which is interesting because both are deemed 
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essential for creativity. But it seems that these two characteristic are perhaps not appreciated 
in Pakistani society as these have also been low rated as a definition (63%) and as an indicator 
of children’s creativity (80%) which implies that conformity is perhaps more preferred which 
is believed to inhibit creativity (refer to Chapter four). 

The reasons given in the open comment section (Table 10.5) also indicate that developing 
creativity appears to be cure for all illnesses, showing how powerful a tool it is regarded by 
the teachers (or how undiscriminating they are). Surprisingly, developing creativity is not 
seen as a reason for doing anything negative which again shows that it is a positively 
perceived concept. It is as one teacher said a measure to prevent ‘abilities being used for 
destructive purposes’. Its value is indicated for the individual, the disadvantaged and the 
nation. It appears that besides the value of developing creativity being related to commercial 
success and development, there is also a humane side to developing it as well, in terms of 
making us better ‘human beings’. More so than this it is again seen as a tool for developing 
other abilities. This would imply that once creativity is developed other abilities can be 
developed in children as well, hence it is acting as a catalyst. 



Table 10.5: Percentage of teachers reporting the reasons for developing primary school 
children’s creativity (open comment section) 



Reasons for developing creativity 


Percentage of 
responses for each 
reason 


To develop productive citizens including those from poor and illiterate 
backgrounds 


20 


To enhance children’s mental/thinking/understanding abilities 


16 


To make a better person/human being 


9 


Guarantee for success in all fields of life 


9 


To solve future problems 


7 


To enable children to express their views 


7 


To achieve the aims/ high quality of education 


7 


To compete with developed nations 


7 


To achieve scientific and technological progress 


4 
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To bring change (positive) 


4 


To produce a better work force 


2 


To prevent using abilities for destruction purposes 


2 


To develop constructive thinking in children 


2 


To develop citizens who are not just followers 


2 


To prevent society from becoming inactive and halting progress 


2 


To produce good scientists 


2 



Source: Teacher Survey N=45 

Many of the findings described above have also been reported in other studies, namely that 



teachers have agreed that it is important to develop creativity. The reasons given for this 
include being able to solve problems, develop thinking, independence, enabling success, 
retaining interest and ensuring better understanding (Sarsani, 1999; Sen and Sharma, 2004; 
Fischman et al, 2006). The difference in this study has been in the fact that the question was 
asked about developing children’s creativity when they are in primary education. However 
some of the things which have not been mentioned by teachers in this study include 
increasing imagination, or ‘novel views’ as reported by Sarsani (1999). Many of the views 
expressed by teachers in this study are also similar to the statements included in other 
countries policy documents on reasons for developing creativity. 



This chapter has described the definitions of creativity as found in the policy and curriculum 
documents, as well as teachers’ conceptualisation. The findings from both have been 
compared with prior research to identify similarities and differences. Also described have 
been the various reasons outlined by the teachers for developing children’s creativity. The 
next section describes the indicators teachers reported using to help them identify children’s 
creativity. 
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CHAPTER 11 



HOW IS CREATIVITY BEING IDENTIFIED? 



This section presents the findings related to how teachers identify children’s creativity. These 
are based on the data from the teacher survey and the characteristics of creative and non- 
creative children as outlined by teachers from the 16 schools that participated in the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking (TTCT). There is also a comparison of definitions and indicators 
of creativity as outlined by teachers in the study. The test scores obtained on the TTCT are 
used to compare and identify any differences or similarities between reportedly creative and 
uncreative children. Lastly there is a discussion for comparison of findings with other studies. 



11.1: Indicators used by teachers to identify children’s creativity as reported in the 

survey 

Over 90% of the teachers reported that they use, or would use, original work/ideas, curiosity 
and the ability to use existing learning to identify children’s creativity (Table 11.1) 



Table 11.1: Percentage of teachers using the indicators to identify children’s creativity 
(from closed response section) 



Indicators of creativity 


Percentage of teachers 
using each indicator 


Produces original work/ideas 


95 


Likes finding out about things 


94 


Can use things already learned to help in doing further work 


91 


Modifies and changes ideas/work 


89 


Is persistent and likes to work 


89 


Can think of unusual and new ways of doing things 


88 


Self Confident 


88 


Can rote memorise 


88 


Can follow instructions 


88 


Can compare things and make unusual connections 


86 


Looks at things from different points of view 


86 


Express’s feelings without hesitation 


84 


Asks unusual questions 


82 
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Shares ideas with others 


81 


Shows independence 


80 


Stops to review work 


79 


Can spot problems and ways of dealing with them 


79 


Holds strong opinion 


79 


Thinks Critically 


78 


Can create things in the mind (imagine) 


77 


Tries out things even if they might not work 


76 


Is knowledgeable 


76 


Can see if the work produced has achieved its purpose 


75 



Source: Teacher survey N=1008 



There are 12 indicators in the second group which over 80% of the teachers have reported 
using. These include children being able to rote memorize and follow instructions (both rather 
surprising, suggestive either of a non-standard interpretation of ‘creativity’ or a willingness to 
agree with almost any survey item - see Chapter 10). The third group consists of eight 
indicators reported by over 70% of the teachers. These include indicators which require 
children to evaluate such as reviewing work, thinking critically and seeing if the work done 
has achieved its purpose. These indicators are perhaps lower rated because teachers see it as 
their responsibility to check children’s work which shows that teaching is very much teacher 
led. This also shows that students evaluating their own work is regarded as less important an 
indicator of their creativity. 



In order to produce something new (top rated indicator) other traits such as being 
independent, taking risks and having a strong opinion may be important, but the findings 
show that these are less used to identify children’s creativity. This could be explained by the 
fact that there are set boundaries within which children can work and that these further traits 
are not regarded as favourable in children. Being knowledgeable is one of the lowest rated 
indicators which perhaps shows that having knowledge is not important to being creative. 
This is a surprising finding considering that the emphasis of the education system is entirely 
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on giving and testing knowledge. However this finding is consistent with some other studies 
in which teachers regarded the focus on acquiring knowledge as one of the reasons for not 
being successful in encouraging creativity in schools (Diakidoy & Kanari, 1999) (refer to 
Chapter four for more details on knowledge and creativity). 

What is perhaps more important is that the majority of the teachers have reported using most 
indicators, showing that they use many ways to identify creativity or that a creative child 
possesses many attributes. Just as there is no one definition of creativity there is similarly no 
one indicator for identifying it. One possible explanation for these high ratings all round is 
that since the questionnaires were sent to the teachers through the education department they 
regarded this as their evaluation, (as seen during the survey). Since the question asked was 
‘which of these do you use to identify children’s creativity?’ it is possible that the teachers 
wanted to show that they use most of the given indicators to satisfy the department. So the 
key issue is not which are reported being used but which are the most important to different 
kinds of teachers. 

There was very little variation across the background variables in the indicators that teachers 
have reported using. Some of these, although very slight, include fewer teachers from district 
Ludhran and urban schools reporting using many of the indicators. The indicator ‘thinks 
critically’ was rated by same percentage of teachers from boys, girls and mixed gender 
schools (78%). One interesting variation was for the indicator ‘holds strong opinion’ which 
was rated by fewer by female teachers. This may be explained by the fact that children having 
a strong opinion is generally not favoured and in particular perhaps not appreciated in girls. 
Teachers with either a very low qualification or a Masters Degree showed more variations in 
their response which included rating lower the indicators ‘can create things in the mind- 
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imagine,’ ‘can see if the work has produced its purpose’ and ‘tries things out even if they 
might not work’. One possible explanation for these variations is that there are fewer cases, 
however another explanation is that the level of academic and professional education does 
have some influence on how teachers respond and also perhaps in their reported practice. 
Perhaps training can make a difference. 



Table 1 1.2: Percentage of teachers reporting using each indicator to identify creativity 
(from open comment section) 



Creativity Indicators 


Percentage of teachers reporting using the 

indicator 


Practical ideas/thinking 


13 


Aware/alert 


11 


Intelligent 


11 


Good attitude 


9 


Detailed 


9 


Require teacher guidance 


9 


Answer/ask questions 


6 


Moral values 


6 


Understands 


6 


Perturbed/restless 


4 


Have empathy 


2 


Healthy 


2 


Modern 


2 


Make predictions 


2 


Copy adults 


2 


Think about themselves 


2 


Not always more intelligent 


2 


Individualistic 


2 



Source: Teacher Survey N=47 



The indicators outlined in the open comment section are given in Table 11.2. Amongst the top 
rated indicators is practical ideas/thinking which is similar to the finding in the open comment 
section in the question on definitions of creativity (refer to Chapter 10). These appear to be 
indicators of a good student, rather than much beyond this. What is interesting is that some 
teachers have regarded being intelligent as an indicator of a creative child, while others have 
also reported that creative children are not always more intelligent. This shows that there are 
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not set and defined indicators - rather these are based on perhaps personal opinion, experience 
and values. Also outlined were indicators related to moral values such as not lying, obedience 
and respecting teachers. Some indicators were in contrast to those in Table 11.1 such as 
asking questions for clarification rather than unusual questions and copying as opposed to 
producing something new. 

One of the finding which is immediately striking from the responses in Table 11.2 is that 
teachers have also reported negative or not so ideal and teaching/teacher led indicators. These 
negative indicators include a creative child being perturbed and having a restless 
temperament. This indicates as one teacher aptly highlighted: 

Creative children have both positive and negative tendencies. 

The teaching and teacher led indicators are related to the support required by children and 
include teachers providing care, love, affection and guidance. However both the negative and 
teacher/teaching indicators are few in comparison to the positive. This shows that teachers 
mostly look for ideal, positive characteristics when identifying creativity and in this respect 
creativity is regarded as something positive. Another explanation for this is that perhaps the 
teachers were influenced by the largely positive indicators provided as response items 
immediately preceding the open comment section. 

11,2: Indicators used by teachers to identify children’s creativity as reported in the 

teacher interviews 

This section provides the findings from teacher interviews on the characteristics of creative 
and uncreative children who participated in the TTCT. 
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11.2.1: Indicators of creative children 



Children regarded as creative were said to have the characteristics given in Table 11.3. The 
majority of these are positive traits while some are negative/not so ideal and a few are 
teacher/teaching led. 



Table 11.3: Indicators of a creative child 



Category of indicators 


Percentage of responses for each indicator 


Works well 


17 


Good attitude 


11 


Doesn’t/unable to do/learn work 


7 


Intelligent 


6 


Asks/answers questions 


6 


Moral values 


6 


Can learn to rote memorize/recite 


4 


Attentative 


4 


Requires teacher attention and guidance 


4 


Understands 


3 


Good at core subjects 


3 


Participate in activities 


3 


Neat writing 


3 


Responsible 


3 


Independent 


3 


Careless/less attentative 


3 


Well Spoken 


2 


Cant memorise /recall 


2 


Empathy 


2 


Not confident 


2 


Detailed 


1 


Not good at reading and writing 


1 


Not participate in extra-curricula 
activities, e.g. drama, dance 


0.5 


Good at drawing 


0.5 


Do not ask questions 


0.5 


Not intelligent 


0.5 


Naughty 


0.5 


Not quick to understand 


0.5 



Source: Teachers interviews N= 177 



The positive indicators are related to work, intelligence, being good at core subjects (science, 
maths, Urdu), drawing, attitude, participation, understanding, questioning, speaking, reading, 
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writing, show of exceptional performance, attention, moral values, empathy and motivation. 
Many of these are most valued pupil characteristics found in the Indian study by Sen and 
Sharma (2004), but not the most valued in other studies such as Fryer and Collings (1991), 
Stoycheva (1994) and government programs (refer to Chapter five). The indicators in these 
studies are more similar to those in Table 11.1 for which the response items came from for 
much of this research so it is perhaps not surprising that the findings are similar. 

In the interviews more negative indicators were outlined than those in the open comment 
section of the survey. This could be explained by the fact that there was a difference in these 
groups of children who the teachers were asked about and these responses are based on their 
teaching experience rather than a general response to the question in the survey. The not so 
ideal indicators are mainly the obverse of the positive indicators such as not being able to 
memorise/recall learned material, not intelligent, do not understand, are not confident, do not 
participate, do not ask questions, shy and sensitive. But it must be emphasised that the 
positive indicators far outweigh the other indicators which shows that although creative 
children may exhibit a mixed range of characteristics there is a bias towards the more ideal. 

There are indicators outlined such as ‘child not being able to do the work’ and ‘being able to 
do the work’ with the former being outlined by fewer teachers. This shows that to be regarded 
as creative, producing something is more important although not being able to produce 
something does not necessarily mean children are not creative. The major focus of these 
teachers on the children being able to do the given work shows that creativity is seen from the 
‘product’ point of view. However the focus is not on producing something unique rather it is 
regurgitation of learned material here. For example, in writing the reported objective is 
neatness, ‘no cutting’ but not the content or its originality. Some of the indicators outlined, 
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although by fewer teachers, point to a ‘process’ interpretation of creativity. But the process is 
more related to children doing work in which they show a certain attitude of interest, 
enthusiasm, participation, understanding and speed. Many of these are the least valued 
characteristics in some other studies such as Torrance Experts given in Sen and Sharma 
(2004) and Stoycheva (1996). Indicators related to morality, such as ‘obedience’ and ‘well 
mannered,’ also feature highly as responses just as in open comment section. It is worth 
mentioning that these are also emphasised in the National Education Policy of Pakistan, under 
character building (Government of Pakistan, 1998) which shows the priority of the society 
being reflected in the policy documents. 

When the findings from the survey (Table 11.1) and interviews were compared it was found 
that the only indicator which was common between both was ‘rote memorisation’ and some 
related to independence. The use of different instruments yielding different findings has also 
been documented by Stoycheva, (1996) from a study in Sofia which asked teachers to 
describe their students so that a new teacher could become familiar with them. In this it was 
found that creativity was not ‘among the most important student’s characteristics’ and few 
mentioned ‘creativity relevant traits or behaviours’ (Stoycheva, 1996, p.6; for more details 
refer to Chapter five). 

However the complexity of actually pinpointing what it is that makes a child creative is 
highlighted by one teacher who when asked why she said a child was creative replied: 

There is no reason for saying why the child has creativity. 
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11.2.2: Indicators of uncreative children 



Indicators of uncreative or less creative children are given in Table 11.4. These are opposite to 
the positive indicators of creative children already discussed. Some of the same indicators 
have been outlined for both uncreative and creative children. But the major difference in the 
indicators given for uncreative children is that almost all are negative or not so ideal except 
‘tries hard’ and ‘good at extra-curricular activities, dance /drama’. This implies that a child 
who is unable to do the things required and valued by the teacher is uncreative. It is almost as 
if the uncreative are the educationally weak. This in a sense emphasises that creativity and its 
indicators are synonymous with the characteristics of a good student, for these teachers. One 
of the interesting indicators of uncreative children is that they are good at extra curricula 
activities such as dance and drama, both regarded as highly creative subjects in the creativity 
literature but in the Pakistani society these are not taken seriously in comparison to other 
subjects such as science and mathematics. 



Table 1 1.4: Indicators of non/less creative children 



Category of indicators 


Percentage of responses for each indicator 


Cant rote/recite 


16 


Only able to do given work nothing more 


16 


Carless 


13 


Not intelligent 


6 


Takes time to understand 


6 


Mistakes in dictation/writing 


6 


Physically/mentally weak 


6 


Not participate in activities 


6 


Good at extra curricula activities (drama dance) 


6 


Not concentrate 


3 


Tries hard 


3 


Not ask for clarification 


3 


Lacks confidence 


3 


Unable to do reading 


3 


Can’t do home work 


3 



Source: Teacher Interviews N=32 
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The teachers have clearly indicated that there is a difference in the indicators of creative and 
uncreative children but they have also indicated that creative children possess some non ideal 
characteristics. The indicators outlined in the open response and closed response section of 
the questionnaire as well as the teacher interviews all to some extent show a different picture 
which indicates the need for mixed methods to cross verify the responses to give a clear, more 
realistic picture. 

11. 3: Creative and uncreative children and their creativity scores on the TTCT 

A comparison of the TTCT scores showed no major difference between children judged by 
teachers as being creative, and not creative. However the scores of children judged as being 
less creative were lower in comparison to both not creative and creative (Table 11.5). This is 
surprising as one would expect these scores to be higher than not creative children. The 
deemed creative children show a slightly higher mean score for originality, fluency, 
abstractness of titles and premature closure while both creative and uncreative show the same 
scores on elaboration and creative strengths (for a description of the TTCT and each 
assessment criteria refer to Chapter eight). On the overall measure of creativity, the Creativity 
Index (Cl), the difference in scores is far greater between creative and less creative children 
but almost none between creative and not creative. The difference in scores may be volatility 
due to the small number of students in some categories. So while the Pakistani teachers 
clearly categorised the creative and non creative children according to certain characteristics, 
these children showed little difference based on measures of creativity using the TTCT 
criteria. An explanation which can be offered for this variation is that there is no one way of 
identifying creative and non creative children. This, as it has been shown, will depend upon 
what is valued and the understanding of what creativity is which means that its indicators are 
not universal. It is possible that a test which examined children on indicators outlined by the 
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teachers interviewed would produce a distinct difference between creative and non creative 
children. It must be mentioned that TTCT measures of creativity were not mentioned by the 
teachers interviewed as indicators of creativity, such as originality (producing unique ideas) 
and fluency (producing many ideas). Another possibility is that the test itself is not a good and 
valid measure of creativity. An even more likely explanation is that teachers in Pakistan have 
little competence in identifying creative children. 



Table 11.5: TTCT scores of children judged by teachers as creative and uncreative 



TTCT Creativity 
measures 


Creativity scores of children 


Creative (N=119) 


Less Creative 
(N=16) 


Not 

Creative(N=12) 


Mean 

Score 


Sd 


Mean 

Score 


Sd 


Mean 

Score 


Sd 


Fluency 


20 


9 


16 


4 


19 


8 


Originality 


15 


8 


9 


5 


13 


7 


Elaboration 


6 


3 


5 


2 


6 


2 


Titles 


1 


2 


0.7 


2 


2 


3 


Closure 


6 


4 


4 


4 


4 


2 


Creative Strengths 


5 


3 


4 


3 


5 


3 


Creativity Index 


80 


24 


68 


14 


79 


22 



Source: TTCT Scores of 154 Pakistani children 



11.4: Comparison of teacher definition of creativity and indicators used to identify 

creativity 

Some of the elements of creativity used to identify teacher views on indicators of creativity 
were also used to identify their views on definitions of creativity (refer to Chapter 10 Table 
10.1). A comparison of these is shown in Table 11.6 and in this regard three patterns emerge. 
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Table 11.6: Comparison of definitions of creativity and indicators used to identify 
creativity 



Elements of 

creativity 


Percentage of 

teachers using each 
indicator of creativity 


Definition 


Percentage of 

teachers rating each 

element as a 

definition of 

creativity 


Produces original 
work/ideas 


95 


Producing something 
new 


88 


Modifies and 
changes ideas/work 


89 


Modifies and 
changes ideas 


84 


Shares ideas with 
others 


81 


Self expression 


84 


Shows 

independence 


80 


Being independent 


63 


Can create things in 
the mind (imagine) 


77 


Using imagination 


93 


Tries out things 
even if they might 
not work 


76 


Taking risks 


87 



Source: Teacher Survey N=1008 



The first is that some items are rated higher as indicators than definitions such as ‘shows 
independence’. Second, some items are rated higher as definitions but not reported to be used 
as indicators such as ‘imagination’ and ‘try out things even if they might not work - risk 
taking’ by as many teachers. Third, some elements are regarded as both definitions and 
reported to be used as indicators by almost same percentage of teachers such as ‘producing 
something new,’ ‘modifies and changes ideas’ and ‘self-expression’ (share ideas with others). 
Of course these variations, showing both differences and similarities, may be related to the 
way each response item was translated, interpreted and understood in both sections by the 
teachers. 



The inconsistencies in the responses to the same elements under different sections of the 
questionnaire indicate that what the teachers believe is the meaning of creativity does not 
necessarily translate into the actual practice of recognising it, as shown. The importance of 
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this is that we cannot then assume that what teachers believe is what they will practice 
because they can have a view of creativity but their practice may not be shaped by this. Rather 
teachers may identify those aspects which are valued in their teaching such as for example 
‘rote memorisation’. The indicators which the teachers identify or are identifying are perhaps 
dependent upon what they are used to seeing or are expected to see in children as part of what 
is valued in their teaching and what is assessed. In a study on teacher views and science 
education Johnston (2005) also reports that ‘there was very little correlation between their 
[teachers] espoused views, [on science education] planning and practice’ (p.95). 

In this chapter the findings related to the indicators of creativity used by teachers to identify 
children’s creativity have been described. This leads to the question of methods used by the 
Pakistani teachers to develop creativity which is discussed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 12 



HOW IS CHILDREN’S CREATIVTY BEING DEVELOPED? 

In this chapter findings are presented about the development of creativity. These draw upon 
the data from the policy documents (including the National Curriculum), teacher survey, 
science textbook, and classroom observation. The findings from the survey are compared with 
those from classroom observation. The findings from classroom observation are presented 
using the indicators of the Classroom Creativity Observation Schedule. The findings are also 
compared with those from other research. Lastly there is a discussion which includes 
comparison of guidelines as given in the policy documents, national curriculum, scope in the 
textbooks and the actual classroom practice. 

12.1: National Education Policy and National Curriculum 

In the National Education Policy, 1998-2010, the section on Innovations in Teacher Training 
in elementary education states as the second of the twelve points that: 

The new concepts such as active learning, development of critical thinking and 
creativity shall be encouraged (Government of Pakistan, 1998, p.31). 

This policy does not discuss anywhere else the issue of developing creativity in children, 
although it states that ‘character building, oriented towards humanism, tolerance, and moral 
build up on Islamic lines at elementary level shall be assigned top priority’ (Government of 
Pakistan, 1998, p.28). This perhaps indicates the not so high place offered to creativity in 
education. The Green Paper for the review of the above education policy states that: 

...if the policy makers primarily respond to the economics only, they will end up 
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producing pupils with great earning abilities. However, this does not ensure the pupils 
thus trained would have sufficient other human attributes like integrity, moral values, 
compassion, imagination, creativity, critical thinking and understanding (Aly, 2006, 
P-4). 

The White Paper for the review of the same education policy also states that the vision and 
purpose of an education system should be to: 

...raise highly knowledgeable, skilful, productive, creative and confident individuals 
who have advanced reasoning and perception of problem solving skills; are committed 
to democratic values and human rights; are open to new ideas; have a sense of 
personal responsibility; are committed to moral values; have assimilated the national 
culture; are able to tolerate and value differences in opinion, faith and culture; have 
empathy towards all of humanity; and can participate in the productive (Aly, 2007, 
pp.4-5). 

As can be seen, policy documents propose an education system that produces students who 
exhibit many attributes, including creativity. Creativity is not a priority, but it is regarded as 
an essential quality. 

The curriculum documents also suggest developing creativity as part of teaching the subjects. 
For example, in the National Curriculum for Mathematics it is stated that: 

...teachers’ role has been rerouted that shifts from dispensing information to planning 
investigative tasks, managing a cooperative environment and supporting students’ 
creativity in developing rational understanding of the concepts of mathematics 
(Ministry of Education, 2006, p.2). 
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The National Curriculum for General Science promotes an ‘inquiry-based curriculum’ which, 
it is stated: 

...dictates inquiry approaches in teaching, if the development and enhancement of 
students’ ability to thi nk scientifically, critically, and creatively is an expected 
outcome (Ministry of Education, 2006, p.6). 

The Science Curriculum also states that it: 

...intends to engage students in asking and answering meaningful questions. The 
teacher will pose some of these questions, while the students will generate others. 
Generally these questions are: why...? How...? and should... And there are three basic 
processes used to answer these questions. Scientific inquiry addresses why questions. 
How questions are answered by engaging in the problem solving process and should 
questions are answered by engaging in decision making (Ministry of Education, 2006, 

p.6). 

Problem solving is further elaborated upon as involving: 

Proposing, creating and testing of prototypes, products and techniques in an attempt to 
reach an optimum solution to a given problem (Ministry of Education, 2006, p.7). 

In the National Curriculum for English Language it is stated that: 

Such activities are to be incorporated at each grade that cater for the progressive 
cognitive development from lower level intellectual skills of simple knowledge and 
comprehension to higher order skills of analysis, synthesis and evaluation so as to 
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nurture the ability of reasoning, problem solving, critical thinking and creativity 



(Ministry of Education, 2006, p.3). 



All three of the curriculum examples, given above, include making arrangements for the 
development of children’s creativity. A fuller analysis of the class five science curriculum, 
however, showed that 70% of the learning outcomes (Table 12.1) belong to the lower level 
thinking type which includes knowledge, comprehension and application. These place less 
emphasis upon uniqueness and originality. This indicates that this curriculum, as an example, 
accords a lower priority to developing higher level thinking skills because only 11% of the 
outcomes belong to the synthesis category which ‘most clearly provides for creative 
behaviour’ (Bloom, 1956, p. 162). 



Table 12.1: Classification of student learning outcomes from the National Curriculum for 
General Science (class five) 



Category of learning 


Verbs used to define learning 


Percentage of outcomes 


outcomes 


outcomes 


in each category 


Lower level thinking skills 






Knowledge 


Define, Describe, Identify, List 


38 


Comprehension 


Differentiate, Distinguish, Explain 


27 


Application 


Classify, Demonstrate 


7 


Total 




72 


Higher level thinking skills 






Analysis 


Compare Investigate 


15 


Synthesis 


Plan Make Conduct Suggest 


11 


Evaluation 


Predict 


2 


Total 




28 



Source: National Curriculum for General Science, Grades iv-viii N=81 (Student Learning outcomes) 



12.2: Methods reported by teachers for developing children’s creativity (survey) 

Teachers reported that children’s creativity can be developed when they are in primary 
education (95% N=1008) and this finding was consistent across the background variables. 
This indicates that teachers believe both that creativity can be enhanced and it can be 
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enhanced for children when they are in primary education. The former is similar to the 



findings in other studies (Diakidoy, & Kanari, 1999; Fryer and Codings, 1991, Sarsani, 1999; 
refer to Chapter four for more details). However some of the teachers in this study were also 
of the opinion that creativity is ‘god given ability,’ meaning that one either has it or does not. 
If such is the case then the question of its development becomes meaningless. The belief, 
however, of the majority of the teachers that creativity is educatable is perhaps the first step 
towards actually educating children for it. 



Table 12.2: Reported methods used for enhancing children’s creativity (closed response) 



Reported methods used for enhancing children’s creativity 


Percentage of teachers 
reporting using each 
method 


Encouraging them to give and receive feedback 


97 


Appreciating their (original) ideas and work 


96 


Competition amongst children 


95 


Friendly teacher student relationship 


96 


Making children confident 


94 


Teachers expertise/knowledge of teaching subject 


93 


Maintaining children’s interest and attention 


92 


Supporting individual interests 


92 


Experiments 


91 


Training of teachers about creativity 


91 


Encouraging them to share and debate ideas and work with others 


91 


Encouraging them to acquire knowledge 


91 


Teachers joining in activities to model their own creativity 


91 


Teachers providing satisfactory answers to children’s questions 


90 


Encouraging them to modify and alter ideas 


90 


Giving them time to develop ideas 


90 


Stimulating their imagination 


90 


Reciting Poetry 


90 


Using textbook lessons to teach 


89 


Providing sufficient space and resources 


89 


Through group work 


88 


Encouraging their curiosity 


88 


Encouraging commitment and hard work 


87 


Games 


87 


Encouraging them to see possible implications of ideas/solutions 


87 


Trips 


86 
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Using humour 


85 


Decorating classroom 


85 


Encouraging them to compare things and make unusual 
connections 


84 


Encouraging them to make decisions 


84 


Allowing mistakes and encouraging them to try again 


83 


Encouraging independence 


81 


Encouraging them to ask unusual questions 


80 


Encouraging them to question rules and facts 


76 


High teacher expectations 


63 



Source: Teacher Survey N=1008 



The methods which teachers have reported using to develop children’s creativity are given in 
Table 12.2. The majority have reported using most of these, which suggests that they employ 
a diverse range of methods (or would like others to think that they do). This may indicate that 
there is no single way to stimulate creativity and a wide range of methods are required. In fact 
from the 35 response items provided 90% or more teachers agreed that they used 18 of these. 
Included amongst these is encouraging children to give and receive feedback and appreciating 
original work/ideas. And 80% or more teachers agreed that they use a further 15 methods. The 
methods which fewer teachers reported using include allowing children to make mistakes, 
encourage independence, ask unusual questions or question rules and facts (critical thinking), 
all of which are usually assumed to be at the core of developing creativity. This may give an 
insight into the rigid and routine structure under which children and teachers work. It is 
interesting to note that fewer teachers reported having high expectations. It was seen during 
the classroom observations that teachers not only had high expectations for academic 
performance but also for good behaviour in class and for things like high respect for parents 
and saying prayers. They have equally high expectations from all the children to perform well 
irrespective of ability. The low rating for expectations may have been due to the statement 
being misunderstood and perhaps taken to mean expectations from children such as gifts or 
favours, a common occurrence in Pakistani schools. 
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There were slight variations in the teachers’ opinions across the background variables, 
however more variation was found within the responses of teachers from other public sector 
as compared to government and private sector. For example, teachers from this sector rated 
lowest ‘working in groups,’ 67% as compared to 81% from the private sector and 92% from 
the government. This may be that their teaching does not involve using many of the above 
methods. 

The methods included in Table 12.2 consist of a mixture of categories, related to teaching, 
teachers and the surrounding environment. The teacher responses do not show categorization 
according to these. This perhaps indicates that there is not a preference for a category of 
methods, rather a mixture is used depending upon what works for the teachers and is seen to 
be effective to achieve the purpose. The methods related to teachers, for example their 
competence, training, interaction with children, and modelling their own creativity are rated 
higher than factors related to improving environment such as decorating classrooms, 
providing sufficient space and resources. This implies that the value the teachers place on 
themselves in the classroom and their role in developing children’s creativity is greater than 
the role of the environment although one teacher was of the opinion that teachers should: 

Start from their surrounding environment and culture and then advance from here on. 

The top five responses for developing children’s creativity in the open comment section are 
given in Table 12.3. Included amongst these are a free environment and making things, as 
well as parental support which shows that factors outside school are also important. 
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Table 12.3: Reported methods used for enhancing children’s creativity (open comments) 



Reported methods used for enhancing children’s creativity 


Percentage of teachers 
reporting each method 


Good/free -not constrained- environment 


10 


Making things 


7 


Rewarding children 


6 


Obtaining parental support/cooperation 


5 


Giving opportunity to participate in extra curricula activities 


4 



Source: Teacher N=98 



Overall the responses in the open comment section were related to teachers, teaching, 
environment and children. 



Table 12.4: Across research comparison of teacher views on ways to develop creativity 



Cyprus 

Diakidoy, & Kanari, 
(1999) 

N=49 


UK 

Fryer and Collings 
(1991) 
N=1028 


Current study 
(closed response items) 
N=1008 


Current study 
(open comment section ) 
N=98 


Imagination (100) 
Autonomy/ 
independence (100) 
Opportunities to correct 
own mistakes (92) 
Self-confidence (91) 
Critical thinking (81) 
Collaborative learning 
(57) 

Frequent and detailed 
feedback (28) 

Frequent praise (28) 

Use of external rewards 
(24) 

Emphasis on 
competition (18) 
Emphasis on knowledge 
acquisition (14) 


Building confidence (98) 
Encouraging pupils to ask 
questions (97) 

Supportive family (88) 
Permissive atmosphere 


Encouraging to give and 
receive feedback (97) 
Appreciating (original) 
ideas and work (96) 
Competition amongst 
children (95) 

Making children 
confident (94) 

Encourage to acquire 
knowledge (91) 
Stimulating imagination 
(90) 

Group work (88) 
Allowing mistakes and to 
try again (83) 
Encouraging 
independence (81) 
Encourage to ask unusual 
questions (80 
Encourage to question 
rules and facts (76) 


Free -not constrained- 
environment (10) 
Rewarding children (6) 
Obtaining parental 
support/cooperation (5) 



(Figures in brackets show the percentage) 



Imagination and confidence were rated very high both in this and other studies as a means of 
developing creativity. However independence, allowing mistakes, encouraging questions and 
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critical thinking were rated by fewer teachers in this study compared to others (Table 12.4). 
The major difference between this study and others is that competition, acquiring knowledge, 
feedback and providing appreciation/praise are rated lowest in other studies whereas in this 
study they are rated highly by over 80% of the teachers. 

12.3: Cross verification of findings from the survey with findings from classroom 

observation 

As already mentioned the majority of the teachers in the survey reported that they used most 
of the methods given in Table 12.1. In fact 80% or more reported using 33 of the 35 methods 
listed. During classroom observation, however, it was found that 11 of these were not used at 
all, 20 were used in some limited form and four had the potential to be used. There is a need 
to be cautious in these findings because they are only from 14 schools as compared to the 
survey which was conducted in 1008 schools. Nevertheless, the differences are substantial. 
The potential methods shown below were not being used by any of the teachers observed: 

• Reciting Poetry 

• Encouraging them to see possible implications of ideas/solutions 

• Encouraging their curiosity 

• Encouraging them to question rules and facts 

• Competition amongst children 

• Encouraging them to compare things and make unusual connections 

• Encouraging them to ask unusual questions 

• Giving them time to develop ideas 

• Experiments 

• Supporting individual interests 
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• Games 



Many of these methods, if used, are said to be more conducive to developing creativity. In 
fact methods such as games were said by one teacher to be disapproved by parents as they are 
of the opinion that ‘children play games all day and school is for studying’. 

The methods for which potential existed are as follows: 

• Encouraging them to modify and alter ideas 

• Stimulating their imagination 

• Encouraging them to share and debate ideas and work with others 

• Teachers joining in activities to model their own creativity 

However, these were not encouraged as observed in one of the schools during an Urdu lesson. 
In this children were required to write a story ‘autobiography of a book’. The class was 
divided into two groups where they had the potential opportunity to generate ideas, use their 
imagination, share ideas with each other and for the teacher to model her own creativity. 
These opportunities were not availed by the teacher; rather the children were instructed to 
look at the original story, ‘autobiography of a pencil’ and substitute the word ‘pencil’ for 
‘book’ or to copy the story given in the ‘guidebook’. This is a book, for each textbook, 
containing the answers to end of unit questions and is used because, as one teacher said: 

...the text given in the textbook is difficult to understand so the guide is used. Students 
can learn and rote memorise the answers from the guide, because the exam questions 
are set from the guide. 
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Another teacher said that: 



The longer answers are given in simplified form in the guide, which is why it is used. 

In another school the teacher demonstrated her own creativity in the way she referred to social 
studies and science. She has called social studies ‘travelling the country’ and children are told 
to ‘travel the country by studying social studies’. Science she has called ‘journey of the sky’ 
and tells children to travel through space when reading science. However such phrases were 
not observed being used during actual teaching. It is believed that if there is lack of creativity 
in their teaching teachers will ‘structure and control all aspects of learning’ and this restricts 
creativity (Johnston, 2005, p.99). 

The methods which were observed being used in some form are the following: 

• High teacher expectations 

• Allowing mistakes and encouraging them to try again 

• Decorating classroom 

• Trips 

• Using humour 

• Encouraging commitment and hard work 

• Using textbook lessons to teach 

• Providing sufficient space and resources 

• Through group work 

• Encouraging them to acquire knowledge 

• Teachers providing satisfactory answers to children’s questions 

• Friendly teacher student relationship 
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• Making children confident 

• Teachers expertise/knowledge of teaching subject 

• Maintaining children’s interest and attention 

• Training of teachers about creativity 

• Appreciating their (original) ideas and work 

• Encouraging them to make decisions 

• Encouraging independence 

• Encouraging them to give and receive feedback 

These were not used for developing children’s creativity but as assistance for rote learning 
and regurgitating information given in the textbooks. A detailed discussion of classroom 
observation is given after the findings from the textbook analysis. 

12.4: Teacher training 

Majority of the teachers (91%) in the survey reported that training about creativity was used 
for developing children’s creativity, and 31% of these named 35 organisations working for 
this purpose between them. Included amongst these are government training institutes such as 
Directorate of Staff Development (DSD), semi government organisations such as National 
Commission for Human Development (NCHD), NGOs such as the National Rural Support 
Program (NRSP) and individual schools. The top rated organisations included DSD, which is 
responsible for teacher training in Punjab and NCHD. NCHD and DSD have collaborated to 
develop creativity related material including potential teaching methods as well as conduct 
training (researcher’s own experience). However since research was not conducted in this area 
it is difficult to make further comments about the quality of material or implementation of 
training. 
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12.5: Primary school textbooks 



More teachers in the interviews (N=8) and the survey, (over 60%), reported that the science 
textbook develops children’s creativity (Table 12.5), which is far more than any other 
reported textbook. Other textbooks were also mentioned which shows that perhaps many of 
these contain material to stimulate children’s creativity. This finding is different to some other 
studies in which science was regarded as less creative than other subjects such as English, and 
maths was regarded as least creative (Johnston, 2005). 



Table 12.5: Percentage of teachers reporting textbooks that help to develop children’s 
creativity 



Class 5 textbooks 


Percentage of teachers reporting each textbook 


Science 


61 


Mathematics 


13 


Social studies 


11 


Islamic Studies 


10 


Urdu 


9 


English 


7 



Source: Teacher Survey N=1008 



Some of the teacher’s comments about certain textbooks are as follow: 



Creativity is enhanced by Urdu because it is the national language, Islamic studies 
because it teaches things related to Islam and from Science children learn how to 
experiment. 

It is not just through teaching of Science that children’s creativity can be enhanced but 
rather it is a combination of other subjects as well. 

Another teacher felt the science textbook enhanced creativity because: 

Children get to for example experiment, get to learn new things. 
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Teachers were also asked which textbook chapters developed children’s creativity. In this 
more teachers outlined chapters from the Science textbook and the top three, rated for 
developing children’s creativity, are shown in Table 12.6. 



Table 12.6: Chapters in the science textbooks that enhance children’s creativity 



Top 3 reported topics that enhance creativity 


Percentage of responses for each chapter 


Structure of Plant 


14 


Sound 


9 


Changes that take place in matter 


9 



Source: Teacher Survey N=418 Science 



The science textbook was further analysed by the researcher, and it was found that the 
structure of all the chapters was very similar and the questions and activities contained at the 
end of each were framed in such a way as to stimulate lower level thinking skills of 
knowledge and comprehension. This suggests the aim of the textbook is knowledge 
acquisition. Only 4% of the questions belong to the synthesis category which is related to 
developing creativity (Table 12.7). This low occurrence of creativity promoting material in 
the textbook has also been reported in other studies from other countries although these were 
not science textbooks (Wechter, 1996; Nurse, 1969; Yeap, 2002; refer to Chapter four for 
more details). 



Table 12.7: Classification of questions from the science textbook 



Category of questions 


Percentage of questions in each category 


Knowledge 


75 


Comprehension 


10 


Application 


2 


Analysis 


4 


Synthesis 


4 


Evaluation 


5 



Source: Science textbook, 2006 N=128 
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Some examples of questions belonging to each of the six categories above are given in Table 
12.8 



Table 12.8: Examples of questions of comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis and 
evaluation from class 5 science textbook 



Category 


Examples of questions 


Comprehension 


What is energy, describe with examples 

describe with examples from your surrounding the change in energy from 
one form into another 

Separate conductors from non conductors. (options given) 


Application 


When a hot iron rod is cooled what happens to its length. 


Analysis 


Write a note on the relationship between living things and energy 
How is rocket different from aeroplane? 

Explain the difference between conductors and insulators 


Synthesis 


What happens if vinegar is added into baking powder 
How can we prevent water from being polluted 

State one activity to explain that material medium is needed to transfer 
sound from one place to another. 


Evaluation 


Prove that the forces for action and reaction are equal and work in opposite 
directions 

Prove that heat transfers from hot things to cold thing 

How will you prove that some surfaces reflect more light than and others 

less 

How will you prove that current can only flow through a complete circuit? 



Source: Punjab Textbook Board, 2006, Class 5 Science Textbook 



During teacher interviews there were diverse views related to the type of questions in the 
textbooks which develop creativity. Some reported that all questions and exercises enhance 
children’s creativity, others specified questions requiring ‘yes/no answers,’ and a few said 
‘straight forward’ questions which require children to give an answer such as the following 
questions: 

• Write a definition of fertilization 

• How do fruits and flowers disperse? 

• Write names of asexual reproduction in plants? 

• What is meant by grafting? 
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Fruits and seeds leave the plant before ripening (tick is correct or cross if incorrect) 






It is interesting to note that all questions outlined are the knowledge type or ‘closed questions’ 
where children are expected to recall the given knowledge and which are used to ‘check the 
retention of previously learned material’ (Blosser, 2000, pp.3-4). There was divided opinion 
on questions which required children to identify true/false statements but MCQs were not 
regarded as conducive to development of creativity. 

Diagrams, it was said, enhance creativity because they ‘illustrate everything’ and show ‘how 
things work’. Some of the diagrams referred to included ‘internal structure of a flower and 
fruit’. These illustrations are labelled in detail in the textbook with names of the various parts 
of the flower and fmit such as seeds, oval, anther, stigma, ovary, pollen tube, pollen grains. 
Another example given was the diagram to illustrate steps for grafting (Punjab Textbook 
Board, 2006, pp.l, 6). These diagrams are pictorial representations of the information in the 
text and very detailed, but just having the diagrams is not sufficient to enhance creativity. 
Presumably, it depends upon how these are used. 

Although teachers have indicated that activities requiring practical work/experiments develop 
creativity, (something also widely claimed by other authorities for example Craft, 1997; 
Klein, 1982), it was found in classroom observation that such activities are not actually 
implemented. There were no experiments observed even in lessons which required children to 
do so. Instructions for experiments were treated like other text in the textbook and the 
questions accompanying the activities requiring children to do experiments were answered 
and explained by the teacher. For example in one school there was an activity in the textbook 
instructing children to conduct the following experiment: 
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Take a piece of ice in your hand 

You will see that this will soon change into water. Just think why ice has turned into 
water? 

Then an answer is given in the text as: 

The heat from the hands has melted the ice. From this we can say that heat and ice 
reacted which resulted in water. 

The teacher in this school dealt with this activity like this: 

...take a piece of ice, if there is wind it will turn into water, you see that don’t you 
(referring to children seeing this happening in homes), the children answered yes. 

The second activity was ‘can you tell why wax melts?’ (referring to a picture of lit candle 
with the flame and candle labelled). The teacher referring to melting of wax said ‘if you 
haven’t seen this then when you go home observe this happening’. One of the obstacles 
highlighted by many teachers was that science equipment for experiments was not available in 
schools. 

12.6: Classroom observation 

The findings from the classroom observation are presented within the CCOS framework of 
motivational climate, teacher role in encouraging convergent and divergent thinking, pupil 
initiative in control of instruction, pupil teacher relationship, pupil-pupil relationship, teacher 
pupil relationship, teacher group approach and teacher encouragement of unusual responses. 
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12.6.1: Motivational climate 



The teachers actually did not take any special measures to motivate children. The latter 
seemed to be self motivated and regularised into the teaching pattern, familiar with the routine 
and happily participated in the very structured activities. The positive motivation from the 
teacher was in the form of appreciation by saying ‘well done,’ ‘ok,’ ‘sit down,’ a nod or a 
slight smile. These were all in recognition of children doing as instructed and producing 
correct answers or reciting correctly. However, even these were very rare and the children 
appeared satisfied when they did something correctly and received instruction for what to do 
next. This could just be a set daily routine which children have become used to and participate 
in because they are expected to. 

There was harsher treatment for those who made mistakes but this did not seem to de- 
motivate the children. Rather it seemed to act as a motivation to relearn and redo. When 
children did not know their ‘sabaq’ there was instant disapproval, shown in the teachers facial 
gestures, tone of voice and making verbal comments such as ‘why have you not learnt it,’ 
‘don’t you learn your sabaq properly,’ ‘don’t you remember,’ ‘did you learn it from home, no 
you didn’t do it did you’ and asking the children to stand up, learn it and recite again. Some 
teachers had the following to say to children not performing as expected: 

How will you complete the syllabus... punishing you all the time doesn’t look good. 
No, this is not correct, remove the scarf from your mouth, sit up straight ...stand up 
and learn it. 

Motivation was also developed by creating a sense of urgency such as: 

Please hurry up, you still have to read science. 
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The emphasis on punishment showed the harsher side of the teachers. For example, one of the 
teachers was heard hitting a child (not an uncommon occurrence in schools) and saying ‘you 
have never seen a slate before, you are not a human being you are an animal’. This would 
seem very harsh and not show a friendly teacher student relationship. It is considered a way 
for the teachers to ensure that the children performed and developed good behaviour. It is 
difficult to say what impact this had on the learning motivation of children. In a few cases in 
which this was observed the children recovered very quickly and returned to their work. In 
conclusion the motivational climate seemed to be high, children were at all times charged and 
ready to do the given work, but again one of the problems was the style of work they were 
doing which was not obviously conducive to the development of their creativity. 

12.6.2: Teacher role in encouraging convergent and divergent thinking 

The role of teachers was only allowing children the opportunities for convergent thinking, 
which on their own will not stimulate creativity. Divergent thinking is also required. The 
purpose of the lessons was solely presenting information from the textbooks. The children 
rote learn this and recite it back. The emphasis was on producing correct answers. There was 
no opportunity or time given for children to produce original ideas, express their opinions, 
speculate, identify implications, experiment, suggest improvements or find different uses for 
common objects. There were no activities which would take children towards divergent 
thinking such as for example writing original stories or finding different ways to solve a 
problem. 

In two schools it was observed that there was the potential opportunity for children to express 
their opinion and some space for divergent thinking. For example, in one government boy’s 
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school the teacher was teaching ‘sexual and asexual reproduction’ in plants in the science 
lesson. Speaking about ‘dispersion’ he asked the children: 

Well how is it that you don’t sow seeds and things just grow? 

This question had the potential to stimulate children’s thinking and generate a number of 
possible answers. However, the teacher did not wait for children to respond and provided the 
answer. In another government girls school the teacher was teaching the Urdu lesson. In this 
the story being used was about the life experiences of a pencil, and the pencil was the 
character narrating the story. In comparison to much other material this had the potential of 
stimulating children’s imagination and act as a stimulant for encouraging children to be 
creative. The teacher used this material in exactly the same way as any other material, which 
is, giving information and getting children to learn and recite it. Even for one of the questions 
where children were required to write a story, ‘autobiography of a book,’ the teacher told 
them what to write rather than leaving them to use their imagination to produce something 
original. 

12.6.3: Pupil initiative in control of instruction 

All activities were teacher directed, in total control throughout the lessons, delivering very 
structured lessons. The decision as to what to do in the classroom was also taken by the 
teacher, although at times children were asked if the amount of text given for rote memorising 
was enough but even in these cases very few children responded. The general lesson format 
for all subjects was children reciting the previous day’s material and the teacher giving new 
text/answers to learn for the next day. Lessons were usually whole class activities in which 
children were given instructions for what to do. 
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The teachers announced an activity/assignment and then presented material from the textbook 
by reading it to the children, or asking them to read from the textbook, giving passages or 
answers to rote learn and then children worked independently. Even in these cases teachers 
closely supervised. For example, in one school noticing that the children started their 
independent reading in a fast manner, the teacher said ‘read slowly, slowly’. 

The following is an example of children reading out the text while the remaining class 
followed. This was a class four Islamic Studies lesson. The teacher said: 

‘Today we will read about things which have been created by Allah. First tell me 
without looking at the book what things have been created.’ The teacher quickly 
provided the answers saying ‘Allah has created air, water, without which we would 
not be able to live’. She then asked a pupil to stand up and read the text from the 
textbook. The teacher followed the text from the textbook in her hand and corrected 
the girl when she made any reading mistakes, asking her to re-read some words again 
as they were difficult. As one girl read the text the remaining were told to listen 
carefully. Once all the girls had taken turns to read, the teacher said ‘can everybody 
read this, will you be able to rote learn this much?’ The teacher also explained the text 
in her own words as well. She gave the children the amount of text they had to learn, 
and instructed them to re-read it once more independently and ask if they don’t 
understand. 

There were no pupil questions (expect for clarification and understanding) or suggestions 
which may have showed students taking control either of the content, speed, direction or 
method of teacher instruction. Hence there was no question of teacher taking this into 
account, becoming flexible to adapt the lessons and direct activities to suit emerging student 
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suggestions, needs and interests. However a few teachers did mention children participating in 
extra curricula activities according to their interests and competence such as dancing, singing 
and taking part in plays. 

12.6.4: Pupil-pupil relationship 

12.6.4.1: Children refer positively to success of others/ Children refer negatively to 
success of others 

It was found that in only two of the 14 schools were children referring positively to each 
other’s success. This was non-verbal, in the form of children exchanging smiles when they 
successfully recited a piece of text or an answer to the teacher. In the remaining schools 
children were neither referring positively nor negatively to each other’s success. However 
when children gave a wrong answer or could not answer there was a reaction from other 
children in that they raised their hands to answer. 

12.6.4.2: Children help each other/ Children are reluctant to help each other 

Mostly the students were dependent upon the teacher for help or the teaching was so 
structured that there was not an opportunity for children to work together, support and help 
each other. Some examples of children helping each other were seen when they were doing 
the work given by the teacher, or were about to go to the teacher for recitation. They also 
asked each other about home work (what was it or how much they had to learn). For example 
in one private school when the students were going one by one to the teacher to recite their 
sabaq, one of the girls who was next in turn asked her friend some words from the textbook. 
In another private school there was a maths lesson, the teacher gave a question and asked 
children to solve it. The children gathered around the student who could help and they worked 
together. 
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Children were observed being reluctant to help each other in a few schools but this was either 
in test type situations or in situations where they were required to work individually and there 
was strict supervision. An example of a school where children were reluctant to ask and get 
help from each other and turned to the teacher was a government boy’s school. In this the 
teacher had read some part of the science textbook to the whole class while the students 
followed the text from their own textbooks. After finishing they were instructed to return to 
their seats and learn this text. The teacher was watching and supervising the children so 
closely that they very rarely spoke to each other. When there was an exchange between the 
students they first looked to see if the teacher was watching them. The teacher on catching 
anyone talking would remind them to concentrate with comments such as ‘learn the sabaq it is 
difficult’. As the supervision relaxed the frequency of exchanges amongst children increased. 
But it is fair to say that children were expected to work individually in learning the given 
work and help was readily available from the teacher, so students perhaps did not need to ask 
each other for help anyway. 

12.6.4.3: Children accept without comment differences in individual capability or response/ 

Children make fun of or speak about others because of difference in capability or 
response 

During teaching all children were observed getting along with each other without making any 
comments about each other’s differences. However during the administration of the TTCT 
children did make fun of each other. For example in a private school one of the boys had 
recently enrolled into this school from another location. His accent was different to the local 
children speaking Punjabi in his own dialect rather than Urdu. One of the girls upon hearing 
him speak commented ‘Miss we don’t understand his language’. In another private school one 
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of the girls who seemed to be the academically weak was addressed by her friend as if she 
was inferior to her. 

12.6.4.4: Children express appreciation of classmates unusual or different responses 

/Children make derisive comments or laugh at unusual and different 
responses of classmates. 

The teaching did not require children to generate unusual responses therefore the children’s 
reactions to these could not be observed. However when the TTCT was administered some 
children did provide unusual responses or what seemed more unusual to the other children. In 
a government boys school one of the boys who appeared to be academically weak and had 
reading and writing difficulties became centre of attention when he needed help to write titles 
and also when he generated titles such as ‘cartoon’. This resulted in children bursting into 
laughter of ridicule. The child became embarrassed at what he had said. This shows that 
generating anything out of the ordinary is unusual for the children and for those that may want 
to it is not a safe environment which is so necessary to encourage children to take risks which 
is seen as an important determinant of creativity. 

12.6.5: Pupil interest (Pupil-teacher relationship) 

12.6.5.1: Responds eagerly/reluctant to respond (do not volunteer ) (students) 

Almost all children responded promptly to their teacher irrespective of whether the issue was 
academic or related to discipline. This reflects the teacher authority and the children’s respect 
and obedience for this authority. Some teachers appeared more matter of fact maintaining the 
authority and ensuring the children did their work while others seemed more approachable for 
the students. The aim of the teachers was not so much to focus on establishing a friendly 
relationship with the children but on ensuring children achieved what they were expected to. 
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However this does not mean to say that they did not show care or affection. For example a 
student, while reciting her sabaq, said ‘I feel scared’ and the teacher replied ‘my dear what is 
there to be scared of, just recite the sabaq’. 

The children responding promptly also shows their readiness and preparedness which 
indicates to the very structured nature of the lessons where children are very much aware of 
what is expected of them. This raises the question of the extent to which children would 
respond eagerly in situations which were not as structured and children were expected to 
move beyond just reproduction of learned facts. It was found in this regard that during the 
TTCT, when children were asked about the picture on the front page of the test booklet, there 
was a slow start with very few children eagerly responding. This shows that there is an 
atmosphere of being pre-prepared and then ready to respond rather than respond in uncertain 
situations for which they are unprepared. 

Children were expected to respond to and did so promptly, to teacher instructions and 
questions. Responding to teacher instructions was in the form of coming to the teacher either 
as a group or individually. In both situations it was to take new sabaq or recite old sabaq, or 
do both. In this regard the instructions consisted of ‘open your book to...’ for example 
‘structure of the plant’ and ‘take out your copies’ (for checking homework) or ‘take out the 
sabaq for the test,’ ‘show me which chapter it is,’ ‘do you know the sabaq or will you need to 
learn it,’ ‘close your books,’ or ‘after five minutes I will take your test’ and then after this 
time the teacher told the class ‘close your copy no matter how much you have done’ and the 
class did so. From these observations it appears that teachers ensured that they were heard and 
the children immediately responded to them. There is an element of compulsion for the 
teacher and student, for students to ensure that they respond and for the teacher to ensure that 
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the student does respond. The immediacy with which children responded can be said to be 
eagerness of the students to respond may be not so much out of interest and pupil-teacher 
relationship but more so because of the structure they are expected to follow. 

The second type of academic situation where students were expected to respond was when 
asked questions by the teacher. The students responded to questions such as ‘is this enough?’ 
after the teacher finished giving them some text to learn, in response to which students 
happily replied ‘yes’. Other questions to which students responded included those related to 
the sabaq being read. In this case the teacher often first provided the information then asked 
the question and then children repeated the provided information. The following is an 
example from a science lesson from a government girl’s school: 

‘Both living and non living things are part of our environment, what are they part of 
and the children repeated ‘our environment’. Then she said ‘today we will read about 
plants making their own food’ and then asked the children ‘what are we going to 
read’, and the children repeated ‘plants make their own food’. She then wrote the title 
on the blackboard and asked the children again ‘what will we read’ and the children 
repeated the same again. 

Other instances where children responded to the teacher was when they were asked ‘the work 
that I gave you yesterday to do, have you done it?’ or ‘did everyone read namaz?’ At times 
when the teacher provided an answer to a question, or just a piece of information, the children 
responded in affirmation saying ‘yes Miss, yes Miss’. Similarly when the teacher explained 
something such as structure of a plant the children responded by nodding in agreement and 
murmuring ‘yes yes’. Some teachers ensured a response by asking individual children, ‘you 
tell, who will tell’ and one girl put her hand up saying ‘I will’. Discipline issues, although 
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very few, were quickly dealt with, without causing disruption to the lesson. These included 
children talking, or not focusing on their work, slouching and not sitting up. 

Observation suggests that it is a necessary element that children respond to the teacher in all 
issues including discipline. This is because the teacher’s authority appears to be of paramount 
importance and any digression may seem a challenge to this authority. No challenge to this 
authority was observed and may not be seen because there is a culture of respect for elders in 
the society as a whole. The teacher is regarded as a place of respect which perhaps prevents 
children from challenging and since the lessons also do not allow or encourage children to 
challenge then they wouldn’t rather they would obey which may be mistaken for children’s 
interest. There were very few examples where students failed to respond promptly and even 
these were the type where children required more time. The children immediately responding 
may be due to the compulsion to act upon the teacher’s instructions because there is no choice 
of not responding, rather than respond because of interest in the work/activity. It also 
highlights the formal student-teacher relation. 

12.6.5.2: Make courteous remarks to teacher/Make rude remarks to teacher 
The children had a very courteous attitude towards the teacher with no question of making 
any rude remarks. However this courteousness and lack of or no comments to teacher may 
produce an atmosphere where children are hesitant or even fearful, which may not be 
conducive to children’s creativity. 

12.6.5.3: Receiving teacher criticism in a positive manner/are negative or irritable in 
response to teacher criticism 

During lessons teachers were critical of children over a number of issues. These included not 
reciting sabaq correctly, making mistakes, not being attentive, misbehaving or not having 
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correct stationery. The children accepted these without becoming irritated and reacting 
inappropriately. Rather they responded in a way that the teacher required. One of the only 
teachers to be critical of children blindly following was from a private school. It was during 
the maths lesson when she explained a question and while doing so said Took this way at the 
blackboard, I have explained this question before’. She did one question on the blackboard 
and asked the children ‘who says this question is complete, I left it incomplete, I thought 
someone might think about it and realize this is not complete’. 

Making mistakes was not encouraged and if mistakes were made children were expected to 
relearn and redo. Children made mistakes during reciting their sabaq and answering learned 
questions (written and verbal), as well as during dictation. There was an even greater 
emphasis on correcting the mistakes made than appreciation for the work done and the effort 
made. This obviously was a way to discourage children from making future mistakes. In one 
school the teacher checked children’s answers to a science question about ‘producers’. He 
circled incorrect words, wrote corrections for children to rewrite, warned children not to 
overwrite, cross out or use whitener. This according to the teacher prevented them from 
forgetting the words and repeating such mistakes in the exams so that no marks are deducted. 
There was particular emphasis on neatness of writing in all schools. This teacher also 
preferred good handwriting and children were given extra practice for this as neat writing 
effects their position in exams. This finding is similar to Sen and Sharma’s study (2004) of 
Indian teachers (refer to Chapter four). 

Children were appreciated for producing correct answers or correctly regurgitating learned 
text and not for producing original ideas and work. This obviously has implications because 
providing appreciation for correct answers only strengthens the children’s belief that this is 
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what teachers expect from them, which means that they may find anything beyond this as 
unusual, abnormal and wrong. This was found during administration of the TTCT, when 
children asked ‘what if we get it wrong’. The fear of getting things wrong and being right 
answer fixated may prevent children from taking risks and doing something new, both 
important for creativity. 

12.6.5.4: Work intently with little sign of attention wandering/are restless, gaze about, 
doodle, day-dream, whisper 

In most schools the children worked intently with little sign of attention wandering. In one 
school where the lesson was longer than any other observed and the children were just 
expected to sit and learn a given passage of text, children did show signs of wandering 
towards the end part of the lesson. This, the teacher immediately took notice of and 
maintained their attention by refocusing them. In another school the teacher noticing a girl 
messing around, looked at her and said ‘hey what is the matter.. .can’t you sit still’. Besides 
verbal comments teachers also used non verbal gestures, such as giving a look of disapproval, 
putting fingers to their lips to indicate to children to keep silent. 

The children in many of the schools chanted out loud the text in order to learn it, rocking back 
and forth and closing their eyes in concentration which also seemed to maintain their 
attention. The presence of the teacher, sitting at the front of the class watching the children as 
well as pacing up and down watching as children sat learning their sabaq also helped to 
ensure the children worked intently. 

The interaction during the length of the lesson between the teacher and the children also 
helped to maintain attention and ensure children worked intently. Also teachers involving the 
students, asking them if it is enough sabaq, if they had finished revising, asking them to repeat 
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things, individually being given sabaq and listened to, standing to learn to recite again if made 
mistakes the first time, all helped to keep children alert and focused. The lessons were tightly 
controlled, fast paced and short, leaving little opportunity for the student’s attention to divert. 
An example of the fast pace was in one government rural girls school when the teacher was 
teaching Islamic Studies lesson and finished it in less than 10 minutes before moving onto the 
Urdu lesson. 

12.6.5.5: Promptly take part in activities/Slowly take part in activities 
Children in all schools promptly participated in the given activities. These included: 

• Being given a text to learn/read 

• Learning text to recite 

• Dictation 

• Group work for story writing 

• Reciting previously given sabaq 

• Answering a question related to a read text 

• Writing an answer to a given question 

• Doing maths questions 

• Checking own work such as dictation against the original text 

• Repeating text after the teacher 

• Repeating tables after teacher and learning tables 

There were two examples of two girls from two schools, who did not promptly participate at 
the time the teacher requested them to. For example in one school the children came to the 
teacher as soon as they were called except one girl who said she was not ready to recite her 
sabaq. In response to this the teacher said ‘whatever you remember just recite it’. 
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12.6.6: Teacher-Pupil Relationship 

12.6.6.1: Teacher responds positively to pupil contribution/T eacher responds abruptly and 
negatively to pupil contribution 

The contribution asked for by the teachers and given by the students was reciting sabaq, 
answering learned questions or in the case of maths solving a sum. Teachers responded 
positively to correctly recited answers or text by saying ok, sit down, giving next sabaq, 
smiling, nodding their head or just saying nothing and moving onto the next child. The 
questions which did require contribution were one correct answer type. However teachers did 
respond more and negatively when children didn’t recite correctly or made mistakes. An 
example of a school where a teacher responded positively to pupil contribution was a 
government rural boy’s school. The teacher spoke about sexual and asexual reproduction. He 
first of all gave examples himself and then asked the children. One child responded with 
‘potato’ as an example of asexual reproduction. The teacher listened and then moved on. In 
another school the children’s contribution was in the form of answering questions which 
required them to repeat the information given by the teacher. For example, the teacher said 
‘living and non living are part of our environment’ and then asked ‘what are they part of and 
the children repeated ‘our environment’. 

12.6.6.2: Teacher using ‘we ’ approach in talking to children/Teacher uses I approach in 

talking to children 

In majority of the cases the teachers used neither ‘we’ nor ‘I’ approach when talking to 
children. The teachers who used the ‘we’ approach treated the whole class as a group. For 
example one teacher started the lesson with: 
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Today we will read about things which Allah has made. ..air, water, without which we 
cannot survive. 

Another teacher, as he moved on from the class reading the science text book onto the related 
questions, said ‘we have just read this’ and even in referring to the children it was to all the 
class saying ‘come on my sons come on’ encouraging them to hurry up as they returned from 
break. In a girls’ school when the teacher was checking the children’s written work and upon 
noticing that a letter was missing she said ‘can we see ‘lam’ (name of an Urdu letter) and 
upon starting the science lesson she said ‘today we will read about plants making their own 
food’ and in the start of the Urdu lesson said ‘next we will read autobiography of a pencil’. 
The teachers who used more of an T approach included one boys school with for example 
‘the work that I gave you yesterday to do, have you done it’ and ‘for tomorrow I will give you 
work’. 

Irrespective of whether the terminology used conveyed an ‘I’ or a ‘We’ approach the teacher 
was the authority, although the ‘we’ approach conveyed a feeling of togetherness of the group 
but that was because the class was working together although even within this the children 
were individually treated because of reciting and taking sabaq routine. 

12.6.6.3: Teacher is attentive to pupil remarks or questions/teacher is inattentive, cuts off 

children 

Children did ask questions and the teachers were attentive but children did not make any other 
remarks. They just recited their sabaq or did as instructed. In one school when the students 
recited answers the teacher was so attentive that she pointed out every time the child missed a 
word. If the answer to a question was in any way incomplete, or not exact to the original text, 
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she noticed and asked children to relearn. The teachers remained responsive to the children at 
all times but only in this limited way. 

Children asked clarification questions (although rarely) but not unusual questions and the 
teachers encouraged the former rather than the latter. The questioning is mostly from the 
teachers and children were expected to provide answers, but even in these cases teachers were 
quick to provide the answers themselves. The questions are in relation to the lesson, which as 
it has already been discussed consists of learning and reciting text. Some examples of teacher 
questions are as follows: 

...if you have any problem ask me 
...have you understood? 

...ok does everyone know how to read it? 

...will you manage to learn this? 

...children are there any other questions from this chapter? 

...any other question you did not understand? 

The kind of questions which children asked was mostly to verify the instructions or 
information given by the teacher such as what to do for home work. The teachers satisfied the 
children by providing them the required answers. For example in one school a child stood up 
and asked where the answers were for the questions given. The teacher responded by reading 
from the point where the answer started from the textbook to where it finished. In another 
school some girls asked for clarification and the teacher satisfied them by saying ‘just a 
moment I will tell you’. Another child asked about something in the science lesson and the 
teacher said ‘I will explain this myself. 
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12.6.6.4: Teacher asks opinion of children not volunteering information/teacher acts upon 

the advice of a few children 

Teachers did not ask for children’s opinion or wait for them to volunteer. The teacher’s job 
was to ensure that every child did what she/he had instructed them to do. In fact they went as 
far as asking children if they had for example recited their sabaq by saying 

Is there anyone left to recite their sabaq or take their new sabaq? 

If in any doubt they asked individual children by saying for example ‘...come and tell me your 
sabaq’ or ‘hey ...come and recite your tables’. In a few cases when for example a teacher 
asked the children if the text given to learn was enough the teacher just acted upon the 
response of the first few children that responded. 

All children in the class are expected to do the same things. Everyone is expected to perform 
equally well therefore there is always an expectation and demand for commitment and hard 
work. Teachers encouraged hard work by using comments such as: 

Well done, learn your sabaq, good learn it well 
...read, read well done 
...learn it, it is difficult 

What is the matter.. ..no studying today, are you thinking that the test you have done is 
enough? 

Who went home and had a go at doing it, just one why did the rest of you not do it? 

Some teachers also went beyond the school/academic requirements and asked for 
commitment for saying prayers and being obedient to their parents, as the teacher in one 
school said: 
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Did everyone read namaz? 

Children all replied ‘yes’ 

He said ‘tell me honestly’ and a few boys raised their hands. 

He emphasized that ‘you should read namaz’ and ‘be obedient to your parents’. 

12.6.7: Teacher group approach 

12.6.7.1: Materials are ready for immediate use/Materials are not ready for immediate use 

All students in all the schools had their own textbooks which is the only teaching material that 
was used. In two of the schools the teachers used AV aids, which were obtained just before 
the lesson (science). In some schools children also had their ‘guides’ but not all since it is not 
compulsory. The children were equipped with takhtees, slates, pencils, copies and other 
stationary. This immediate use of the set teaching material ensured that teachers could follow 
a set teaching routine and children were aware of this routine therefore not much instruction 
was required by the teachers. It is important to mention that none of the teachers had their 
own textbooks. They borrowed these from the children who were left to share with another 
child. 

The teachers used the textbook mainly to instruct children to rote leam and reproduce the text 
contained within it. The exact reproduction of the given text is what the teachers expect from 
children and is a measure of their learning. Other more specific uses of the textbook by the 
teachers were: 

• Reading the text to the children 

• Explaining the concepts and diagrams in the textbook 

• Instructing children to read the text while the class listened and followed from their 
textbook. 
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• Giving the children an amount of text to rote memorize for recitation for the next day 

• Giving children text to read independently 

• Verifying that children were reciting the text they had learned correctly and correcting 
any mistakes. 

• Dictation of rote learned text 
The children used the textbook to: 

• Rote learn the text given by the teacher 

• Follow the text when the teacher is reading it to them 

• Write the text, (by copying and from memory) in lesson and for homework 

• Learn the answers to the end of unit questions 

• Check and correct their dictation 

• Independently read new text 

• Ask any words which they cannot read or do not know the meanings of 

From the above one thing is clear, that children use the textbook to learn and reproduce the 
information contained within it and teachers use it to instruct children about what information 
to learn and check that they have learned it. The following is an example to illustrate one of 
the ways teachers used the textbook: 

The teacher instructed the children to take out their sabaq, on ‘arteries’ and to read it. 
The girls took out their textbooks and opened them to the required page. The teacher 
read some text from the textbook and showed the diagram, reading the labelled 
information. She then said to the children, ‘ok close your books’. The children all 
closed their textbooks. She then went around the class, randomly asking girls to recite 
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the sabaq they had learned. She helped each child to start by reading to them the first 
word or few words of the sentence and asking them to recite it from memory from 
thereon. 

At the end of each chapter in the textbook there were activities and questions. The activities 
were not done and the answers to the questions were given by the teacher through for example 
marking the beginning and end of text in the textbook, or indicating the section of the text and 
children highlighting it themselves. Sometimes the teachers said they write answers on the 
blackboard. 

In many of the schools the answers were not learnt from the textbook but rather from what is 
called a ‘Guidebook’. This is a book containing end of unit questions and answers for each 
textbook. These were not used by teachers in all the schools observed. Some of the questions 
related to ‘Our Body’ in the science textbook were checked from this and it was found that 
these were exactly the same as those in the textbooks followed by comprehensive answers. 
The reason given by one teacher for using the guides was that: 

The longer answers are given in simplified form in the guide, which is why it is used. 

Another teacher said that: 

...the text given in the textbook is difficult to understand so the guide is used. Students 
can learn and rote memorise the answers from the guide, because the exam questions 
are set from the guide. 

The following is an example of how the questions were dealt with by one teacher and the 
possible implications if children could not recite the learned answers: 
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The teacher instructed the children, ‘open your general science book’ telling them the 
page number, 116 from the unit on ‘Sound’. The children read in silence. Some closed 
their eyes for concentration in revising. Then after 5 minutes the teacher said ‘close 
your books’ and took a book from one of the boys and started selecting children and 
asking them end of chapter questions. She asked all the children selecting them one at 
a time sometimes asking the same question more than once. 

She asked one boy a question who could not answer it. She waited and in the mean 
time other children raised their hands, and then selected another child to give the 
answer. Children who couldn’t answer or recite were made to stand. The teacher 
moved onto other children and then returned to this child. If the children answered 
correctly they sat down, if not they remained standing. In one case a boy stood 
throughout the 45 minute lesson. He, after being unable to answer any of the asked 
questions, stood with his head down as if in shame. 

Another girl was explained the question a number of times after which she was able to 
recite the right answer and then sat down. The teacher also repeated the question as 
well as rewording it in some cases if children did not understand. For example to one 
girl she said ‘I said in what ways does sound travel, in other words which ways it can 
reach your friends?’ To some children she would give the next word or a few words if 
they forget and then children would get started and continue to provide the remaining 
answer. 

The teacher became angry when children failed to recite the answers as she said to one 
boy, ‘what do you mean you haven’t prepared’. To this boy who stood throughout the 
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period she asked a number of questions and he couldn’t answer any and this is what 
followed afterwards: 

Tell me, is it difficult, didn’t I explain it, did you come to school that day, why didn’t 
you say that day you didn’t understand. Tell me which question you didn’t understand. 
Everybody which question did you not understand. Did the rest of you understand the 
question? 

In summary the textbook is used for the children as a reading book and to learn answers to the 
given questions. Whatever type or category the questions belong to they are all treated in the 
same way, the teachers tell the children answers either by showing them the text from the 
textbook units or from the ‘guidebook’. Hence through this the emphasis is on rote learning 
and reproduction as an outcome. This is typical of a science lesson and it is totally different 
from what has been suggested or reported from other studies about teaching of science lessons 
in a way that also develops children’s creativity (Chapter four). As a contrast to this in an 
ethnographic study it was reported that the science lesson involved developing ‘a passion for 
enquiry, discovery and experimentation... problem solving... opportunities for expression’ 
(Jeffrey and Craft, 2004, p.80). The teachers developed curiosity, provided ‘hands on 
approach’ made learning relevant encouraging ownership and control. At the end of the 
science topic of ‘forces’ there was a day devoted to the subject, which is described as follows: 

Children move from activity to activity during the day experiencing experiments with 
‘force’. Children fire syringes of water at each other to see if they can wet each other. 
There are smiles of concentration and pursed lips as their cold wet fingers pressed 
harder and harder on the syringes. They push and pull, around the playground, 
wheeled vehicles they have brought into school, to test the best approach. They 
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experiment with a series of pulleys under a covered way. They push and pull carpets, 
laden with bodies, around the hall. One child rubs an eye with tiredness. They wonder 
what’s going to happen next. They look serious and perplexed. They frown, purse 
their lips, put fingers on their lips in anticipation and sometimes look worried as they 
watch the others. They tap the floor with glee, grit their teeth to make the effort, giggle 
as people fall off the carpets and grin as a ‘a traffic jam occurs’. There is a cry of 
anguish as the children pretend it’s hard and of glee as they speed up. They are then 
put into large boxes and try to push each other around the hall again, experiencing the 
resistance of friction. They hide in the boxes, peeping out from time to time with 
giggles and cries of delight. The pushing results in many red faces’ (Jeffrey and 
Woods, 2003, p.84). 

Therefore as can be seen the methods and the way the textbook is used takes children to the 
level of learning prescribed information and not beyond that. It is said that even while 
teaching contents, which is what the function of the textbook is, opportunities for developing 
creativity can be provided, in that: 

Content and lessons that expect students to question as well as answer, investigate as 
well as comprehend, and identify problems as well as solve them allow students to 
learn important content while exercising their creativity (Starko, 2001, p.314). 

The teachers relied heavily upon the textbooks therefore it is very difficult to judge their 
expertise/knowledge of the subjects, although they seemed to be comfortable with their 
subjects and had plenty of teaching experience. It would have been interesting to see how they 
performed, in terms of their knowledge, if children had asked questions beyond the textbooks 
or if they were tested on their subject knowledge since they seemed so textbook dependent. 
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12.6.7.2: Teacher builds and sustains pupil interest/Teacher does not build and sustain 
pupil interest 

The teachers sustained children’s interest, although there were no fancy activities to build this 
up, rather it was almost the same routine lesson after lesson which allowed the teacher to 
achieve the objectives. Students seemed to be accustomed to the mechanical routine and had 
interest enough to complete each task given and then wait for further instructions. In a few 
schools it was observed that while this was true for older children the interest of younger 
children did seem to diminish. Some teachers, very few, seemed to sustain interest with 
humour, using AV aids, asking questions and giving incentives. The lessons were short and 
fast paced which also helped to sustain interest. Xiaolei and Yan (2004) also report that in 
teaching of English in China the class activities are ‘fast-paced’ (p.172) as part of their 
strategy to develop creativity. There was a continuous one type of momentum. The lessons 
were more geared towards what the teacher wanted the children to achieve with no deliberate 
effort to build up interest. 

12.6.7.3: Children are actively involved at high point of interest/children are actively 
involved at a point after interest is at its peak 

It was found that children were actively involved until they finished what they were instructed 
to do, particularly up to the point of reciting their sabaq after which their interest was 
maintained but slightly relaxed as they prepared for further tasks or waited for instructions. 
Children were involved at high points of interest, particularly in the teacher led part of the 
lesson. 
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12.6.7.4: Teacher concludes the lesson or phase while interest still holds/conclusion of 
lesson comes after children appear to be restless 
The ultimate aim of the teachers was to ensure that they did with the children what they 
intended to rather than wind up the lesson early because children were losing interest. This in 
some schools resulted in children becoming restless and attention wandering. For example in 
one school the lesson was taught at the same pace throughout. Children were reciting pre- 
learned answers to the teacher. The children who were not reciting seemed restless, some 
yawned, some with heads on table and some closing their eyes in sleepiness. However to keep 
children alert the teacher asked them to follow from their textbooks with a warning that any 
one of them could be next in turn. 

12.6.8: Teacher encouragement of unusual responses 

Teachers did not provide opportunities for students to generate unusual responses. They only 
expected them to rote memorise and recite information learned from the textbooks. Hence 
since the situation or opportunity for generating unusual response did not exist there was no 
question of the teacher encouraging children for this. Children were appreciated for producing 
correct answers or correctly regurgitating learned text and not for producing original ideas and 
work. This obviously has implications because providing appreciation for correct answers 
only strengthens the children’s belief that this is what teachers expect from them, which 
means that they may find anything beyond this as unusual, abnormal and wrong. This was 
found during administration of the TTCT, when children asked ‘what if we get it wrong’. The 
fear of getting things wrong and being right answer fixated may prevent children from taking 
risks and doing something new, both important for creativity. 
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12.7: Summary 

Having outlined the observations made in the classrooms it can be summarised that much of 
what is going on in the primary schools is giving prescribed sets of information which 
students are expected to rote learn from prescribed textbooks and verbally recite to show that 
it has been learned. In this the children’s ability to memorize, read and write (copy, dictation) 
is the outcome. Blosser (2000) speaking of science education is of the view that: 

...the ability to memorize information and recall it should not be the only-or the most 

important objective of science teaching (p.5). 

The focus is also on children observing teachers’ authority, being obedient and showing good 
classroom behaviour. The children are all given individual attention, expected to perform 
equally well, are motivated through appreciation and punishment for not doing well, are 
expected to produce correct answers and make no mistakes. There is no encouragement of 
unusual responses namely because much of the material used is not geared towards this. Even 
in cases where such material exists it is treated as information which children rote memorise. 
Any incidences of unusual responses by children are treated with ridicule by other children. 
Children are aware of each other’s differences and are not afraid to point out any distinct 
differences. The relationship between pupils and pupil and teachers is positive. The lessons 
are totally controlled by teachers and structured to allow no room for student suggestions 
which may require them to change the lesson. Similar research has shown that teachers who 
are more controlling pay more attention to the detail and accuracy in children’s work, while 
the low-controlling are more focused on the diversity of pupil ideas (Wodtke and Wallen, 
1965). Others have also claimed that approaches which are ‘highly structured, teacher-led’ are 
not deemed to be creative as they mainly impart knowledge (Johnston, 2005, p.92). 
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The observations have revealed that the methods suggested for developing creativity during 



teaching are not being applied in any of the subjects or the schools. In fact much of what was 
observed is said to be detrimental to developing creativity (refer to Chapter four). Studies of 
teachers have shown that many of the teaching methods used by the Pakistani teachers are low 
rated in other studies for developing creativity, except for the study by Sen and Sharma 
(2004). Some of the methods suggested by the teachers which were common to other studies 
and this study are given in Table 12.9. 



Table 12.9: Comparison of teacher views on teaching across studies 



India 

Sen and Sharma, 2004 


Cyprus 

Diakidoy, & Kanari, 1999, N=49 


UK 

Fryer and Collings, 1991, N=1028 


Explaining concepts practicaly 


Willingness to accept guidance (12) 


Encouraging pupils to work quickly 




Frequent evaluation of outcomes (16) 


(3) 


Using (aids) models, maps. 


Convergent ability (10) 




making diagrams 


Emphasis on following instructions (8) 
Fear of failure(O) 

Obedience to rules 




Encouraging children to draw neat 
and correct diagrams 

Helping children to understand the 
textbook contents 

Children following teacher 

instructions 


(0) 





(Figures in brackets represent percentage) 



In conclusion, the findings from the classroom observations show that there is little 
consistency between teacher views as given in the survey and their practice, something also 
documented by Johnston, (2005) for teaching of science. In fact if we link the findings from 
the policy documents, curriculum, textbook and teaching practice it becomes evident that the 
emphasis on creativity actually decreases as each level moves closer to implementation. For 
example creativity and its development are in the vision and purpose of education in the 
policy documents to a limited extent. In the curriculum a certain percentage of learning 
outcomes are creativity related. However these are not translated into textbook contents to the 
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same extent. In fact the number of questions in the textbook which are conducive to creativity 
are fewer than the learning outcomes in the curriculum. The final stage, classroom practice, 
shows that the process adopted encourages and expects nothing more than rote learning and 
regurgitation of this learning for all subjects. The teachers are however of the view (as shown 
in the survey) that they are using creativity conducive methods when in fact the very methods 
they are using seem to discourage children from being creative. 
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CHAPTER 13 



WHAT OBSTACLES ARE BEING FACED TO DEVELOP 

CREATIVITY? 

This chapter presents the findings related to obstacles facing teachers in developing children’s 
creativity. It draws upon the data from the teacher survey, the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking (TTCT) scores, classroom observation and the existing literature. 

13.1: The many obstacles faced by teachers 

It was found from the survey that the teachers in Pakistan reported facing many obstacles 
when enhancing primary school children’s creativity. This is shown by the high level of 
agreement for many of the response items provided (Table 13.1). 



Table 13.1: Reported obstacles to developing children’s creativity 



Obstacles to primary school children’s creativity 


Percentage of teachers finding 
each as an obstacle (N=1008) 


Lack of resources and facilities 


91 


Lack of confidence amongst children to do creative work 


90 


Children have different interests 


90 


Parents lack of interest in children’s education 


88 


Lack of time to prepare activities for creativity and teach 
according to them 


88 


No provision of pleasant environment 


87 


Illiteracy amongst parents 


86 


Lack of teachers training about creativity 


86 


Different levels of creativity in children 


85 


Absence of a guide in the form of a better teacher in the school 


85 


Poverty amongst parents 


85 


Some activities for creativity create disturbance for other 
classes 


83 


Shortage of teachers 


82 


Children not understanding things 


82 


Working according to the national curriculum 


82 


Overcrowded Classroom 


81 


Children’s lack of interest 


80 


Some children do not enjoy doing creative work 


77 


Existing form of assessment 


75 


Difficult to assess creative work 


72 
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A simple explanation for this high level of agreement could be that these are obstacles faced 
by teachers in general and not necessarily with regard to creativity. Otherwise, if these are the 
obstacles to enhancing children’s creativity then it implies that teaching for creativity is a 
regular classroom feature, which as it has already been suggested is not the case (refer to 
Chapter 12). Other explanations include the teachers outlining the ‘could’ be obstacles if 
teaching were geared towards enhancing creativity. It may also be that they were compelled to 
select as many response items as possible thinking that ‘yes’ meant that their response is 
correct and ‘no’ meaning that their response is incorrect. It may also show that just as there 
does not appear to be a single definition or a method for enhancing creativity similarly there is 
not one obstacle. 

Most teachers said that ‘absence of a guide in the form of a better teacher in the school’ (85%) 
and ‘lack of teachers training about creativity’ (86%) was an obstacle. This is consistent with 
the views of Esquivel (1995) who after reviewing literature concludes that: 

It seems important, therefore, not only to enhance teachers’ creative characteristics 

and abilities, but also to train them in specific creative teaching competencies (p. 191). 

The two obstacles which were rated by slightly fewer teachers are related to assessment, 
‘existing form of assessment’ (75%) and ‘difficult to assess creative work’ (72%). This is 
perhaps because the existing assessment does not inhibit children’s creativity and it is easy to 
assess creative work, or because little distinction is being drawn between creative and non- 
creative work. However, it is difficult to further elaborate upon this because this research did 
not further investigate the existing form of assessment or involve the teachers in assessing 
work from the creativity aspect. 
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13.2: School related obstacles 



13.2.1: Lack of resources and facilities 

The top rated obstacle is lack of resources and facilities which was also reiterated by one of 
the teachers: 

In order to enhance children’s creativity there are less resources and more problems 
due to which we have to face many problems. 

In other teacher surveys, such as Sen and Sharma (2004), Fryer (1991) and Sarsani (1999), 
inadequate resources were also highlighted as an obstacle. Other authors have also indicated 
this as a barrier, including Davis (1999), Csikszentmihalyi (1996) and Poole (1980). The 
teachers in Sen and Sharma’s study distinguished between non-teaching and teaching 
resources, implying that different types of resources are required. The type of resources, 
which the teachers in this survey felt are required include, teaching aids and materials such as 
AV aids (popular factor), demonstration aids, models or for some teachers there were just 
‘incomplete supplies for basic needs’. The equipment required in schools included ‘modem 
facilities’ such as computers, library, and laboratory as well as science equipment for 
experiments, as one teacher said: 

There is no library facility in primary schools where they [children] can read different 
interesting books so that their imagination is enhanced. 

Insufficient financial resources were indicated as an obstacle, also reported by Sarsani (1999). 
It is worth mentioning that the percentage of spending on education in Pakistan stands at only 
2.7% of GDP (Ministry of Education, 2009, p.13). Csikszentmihalyi (1996) regarded the role 
of resources as ‘ambiguous’ implying that just having resources is not enough, although 
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important. This raises the issue of whether attributing not being able to enhance creativity to 
lack of resources is something of an excuse. Else what is the nature of these needs, what is the 
minimum basic requirement and does this basic requirement apply to all contexts, irrespective 
of cultures and spending on education? Poole (1980) says that ‘all too often facilities are used 
as an excuse for not doing something when, in fact, an alternative arrangement can open up a 
whole new range of possibilities which are more likely to stimulate creative responses from 
children’ (p.199) while: 

There is clearly an inter-relationship between available facilities and the teaching 
approaches developed in them, but teaching can rise above the limitations of poor 
facilities, and even the very best facilities cannot ensure quality teaching (p.198). 

However we must remember that she speaks in the context of schools which have buildings, 
classrooms, class displays, furniture and materials, many of which Pakistani schools do not 
have. Many factors outlined by Craft (2000) for developing creativity are said by the teachers 
in this survey to be absent from their schools and their absence acts as an obstacle to the 
development of creativity (refer to Chapter four). 

13.2.2: Overcrowded classrooms 

Around 81% of the teachers said that overcrowded classrooms were regarded as an obstacle. 
This study did not collect data on the actual number of children in all classes, for a better 
understanding of the state of overcrowding. However this data was collected for 14 of the 16 
schools observed. It was found that some teachers who indicated that overcrowding was an 
obstacle did not actually have an overcrowding problem and some who had overcrowded 
classrooms did not indicate it as an obstacle. In fact 11 of the 14 teachers said that 
overcrowding was an obstacle. Of the three teachers that said overcrowding was not an 
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obstacle did actually have a problem of overcrowding as shown in Figures 13.1 and 13.2 



below. 



Figure: 13.1 Figure: 13.2 




In a cross tabulation of number of children in class five and their Creativity Index (Cl) score it 
was found that there appeared to be a scattered but clearly positive relationship between these 
(Figure 13.3). Hence we need to question whether overcrowding as such is an obstacle, an 
excuse or whether it relates to the percentage of harder to teach children in any classroom 
setting. 

Figure 13.3: Mean Cl score and number of students in class 5 
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13.2.3: Inadequate environment 

Lack of an adequate environment was considered an obstacle by 87% of the teachers. This is 
less than those that reported resources to be an obstacle. The type of environment was also not 
elaborated upon to the same extent as resources and facilities. For example there was 
‘inadequate environment,’ ‘inappropriate environment’ or an environment that was regarded 
as unpleasant in which ‘children when they come to school, do not feel happy’. But then it 
could also be that physical facilities and resources are more important to enhancing children’s 
creativity and lack of these acts as more of an obstacle. However if the type of environment, 
which is considered to be conducive to creativity, cannot be defined, then it cannot be planned 
for and removed as an obstacle. Treffinger (2000) also speaks of the context, what is termed 
as ‘environment or the climate,’ in which a person expresses and applies creativity. He says 
that the ‘creative success is influenced by many factors that are outside ourselves, not just 
from traits that are inside the individual’ (p. 1 5). This raises issues of the responsibility that is 
then placed on the teachers, education systems and the authorities to ensuring provision of 
such environment and also the fate of the child at the hands of these factors. 

The teachers outlining that the inadequate environment is a barrier also says something about 
the state of the present education system and their expectations of what it should be like. The 
environment was particularly regarded as an obstacle in rural schools, as one teacher said: 

In rural schools it is not possible to give the same environment which will enable to 

enhance children’s creative abilities. 

In this 90% of rural teachers said that an unpleasant environment was an obstacle compared to 
79% of urban teachers. It appears that there may be more of a problem of resources and 
environment in rural areas which perhaps indicates a rural/urban divide. The mean Cl scores 
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of children from rural schools were lower (71) than those from urban schools (93). These 
findings are similar to those in a study conducted by Madigan et al (2006) who, although 
using a different form of creativity assessment than used in this study, reported that grade five 
American and Chinese children from rural settings had lower creativity scores. A comparison 
of scores is given in Table 13.2. 



Table 13.2: Mean creativity scores of children across different countries 





China 


USA 


Pakistan 


Rural 


1.26 


1.91 


70.9 


City 


1.34 


2.23 


93.2 


City 


1.69 






Overall 


1.47 


2.12 


78.3 


No. of Children 


272 


97 


154 



Source: Madigan, Benjamin, Hsien, 2006. TTCT results from this research 



The difference in the performance of urban and rural children is higher for American children 
than both Pakistani and Chinese, with the lowest being for China. This could either be 
attributed to the sampling of children from each country or the fact that there really is a 
smaller difference between urban and rural children in Asian countries. This may be because 
of the uniformity of certain factors across the population, such as traditions, religion, political 
systems, uniform teaching practices and teaching material and that there are factors acting 
more strongly in the US which are causing a greater urban rural difference in children’s 
creativity. Of course, it may be an underlying difference between urban and rural populations 
rather than a difference in resource as such. 



13.3: Child related obstacles 

13.3.1: Lack of confidence 

Lack of confidence for children was considered as an obstacle by 90% of the teachers. This 
may imply that a special kind of confidence is required to do creative work as opposed to 
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normal routine work. Confidence has been discussed by various writers as an important trait 
for creativity and of creative people. Feist (1999) regards it as a ‘social trait’ possessed by 
creative scientists (p.280). Nickerson (1999) says that ‘encouraging confidence’ is one of the 
ways of enhancing creativity as ‘timidity is not conducive to creativity’ and ‘fear is seen as a 
major reason why children hesitate to express their ideas, especially perhaps unconventional 
ones’ (p.413). Shallcross (1981) also states that self confidence is included in the traits which 
are most commonly considered as helpful ‘toward one’s creative production’ (p.10). 
However some creative children whom I met during administering the TTCT seemed weaker 
in their school performance as well as physically weak, and ridiculed by other children 
because of their unique responses in the TTCT. These are all factors which are enough to 
knock confidence but their scores were quite high, in fact near or above average. Nevertheless 
in one example, a child who was regarded as ‘not confident’ by the teacher had a Cl score of 
32 and another regarded as confident had a Cl score of 99. From these diverse scores it is 
difficult to conclude the kind of effect confidence was having on their creative performance. 

But there appears to be a consistency amongst teachers with most regarding lack of 
confidence to do creative work as an obstacle and making children confident as a way of 
enhancing creativity (87%), self confident as a characteristic of creative child (81%) and to 
develop confidence as a reason for developing children’s creativity (87%). From this it seems 
that children need to be given the confidence, to produce creative work without fearing a 
reproach, the confidence to share the creative work with others without being intimidated and 
hushed in response, the confidence to stand by the creative work produced irrespective of 
others’ reactions, and the confidence to withstand negative reactions. 
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13.3.2: Individual differences 



A number of obstacles are related to children’s individual differences, including children 
having different interests (90%) and different levels of creativity (85%). Other such factors 
outlined in the open comment section include, different psychology and different abilities. 
This is interesting because if we take creativity to mean doing something different or original 
then we would expect children having different interests to be a good start and regard the 
diverse range of interests as an advantage and a good base to work upon. How then is 
difference a barrier? Again we might understand that teachers are not referring specifically to 
creativity (as opposed to classroom order, for example). Perhaps teaching for creativity is so 
far removed from the understanding and practice that they do not understand it in the same 
way as the researcher. Regarding individual differences as an obstacles may indicate to 
problems in planning for and teaching a group of children with a range of interests, especially 
when the teachers are expected to teach according to set books, conform to a set examination 
pattern, cope with a high student teacher and class teacher-ratio (several classes being taught 
by one teacher). The classroom observation showed that there is such structured teaching in 
most cases that individual interests are not taken into account. Teaching methods and contents 
are the same for everyone. There is preference for conformity and expectations for uniformity 
rather than diversity. Kaila (2005) outlines that the factor, ‘no respect for a child’s 
individuality,’ is one of the ‘negativities in school education’ and contributes to ‘killing 
creativity’ (p.2). 

There are also indications that children are expected to have certain type of interests out of 
school and that ‘not having [the] right sort of interests after school’ are regarded as an 
obstacle. For example children who become wanderers/vagabond waste their time by 
watching TV, films, sports. From this we obtain an insight into the seemingly conforming 
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nature of the environment which defines boundaries according to which children are expected 
to live. But then looking at this from another perspective, it also means that keeping children 
in schools is a means of betterment for them as they may not ‘become wanderers’. 

13.3.3: Children not enjoying creative work 

Children not enjoying creative work (77%) and having a lack of interest (80%) regarded as 
obstacles implies that the element of enjoyment and interest is an important part of the 
creative process. Perhaps for children to be creative they must do things they enjoy. One of 
the personal qualities of creative persons as outlined by Shallcross (1981) is enjoyment of 
experimentation. Lau et al, (2004) are of the view that ‘it is only when students enjoy what 
they are doing that they will continue to take part in such creative activities. Then they can 
turn creativity into an everyday matter and make life a truly creative experience’ (p. 191). 

13.4: Parent/home related obstacles 

13.4.1: Parents lack of interest 

Around 88% of the teachers said that parent’s lack of interest in their children’s education was 
an obstacle which implies that the more interest parents take in their children’s education the 
more creative they will be. But then there is also a contradiction here in that some teachers 
felt that the traditional methods which the children are encouraged to use at home creates 
tension with those used at school, suggesting that traditional methods are not used in schools. 
But this is not the case as already discussed in Chapter 12. Howe (1999) in his discussion on 
prodigies and creativity and musicians states that: 

...no cases were identified of individuals reaching very high standards without 
substantial early support and encouragement... this was largely provided by the child’s 
own family (p.435). 
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Some of the teachers reported that there is no interaction between parents and children which 
affects their education. Miller and Gerard (1979) conclude from their review of research that 
it ‘seems to indicate that parents might facilitate the development of creativity in their 
children to the extent that they have respect for them as individuals, have confidence in their 
abilities, and expect them to do well’ (p.307). Knowledge in homes was regarded by Pakistani 
teachers as ‘next to nonexistent’ which indicates the importance of giving knowledge not just 
in schools but also being surrounded by it in homes. Knowledge it is said ‘does not always 
lead to creativity... but does appear to be a relatively necessary condition for it...’ (Nickerson, 
1999, p.408). Cropley (2001) is also of the view that as a way of fostering creativity teachers 
need to ‘support interest in and acquisition of knowledge in a broad variety of different areas’ 
(p.152). Although the importance of knowledge for creativity seems apparent it is not clear 
what kind of knowledge the Pakistani teachers want to see in homes, which if it existed, 
would help Pakistani children’s creativity. 

13.4.2: Parental poverty 

Parents’ poverty was regarded as an obstacle by 85% of the teachers. Miller and Gerard 
(1979) found that the social class of parents was positively associated with children’s 
creativity. 

The home environment and circumstances were also regarded by the teachers in this study as 
a potential obstacle. It was said that: 

If children are not given a friendly environment by their parents this can also act as an 
obstacle to enhancing children’s creativity. 
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The teachers felt that besides poverty there was a ‘weakness’ in children’s upbringing which 
acts as an obstacle and the solution given to overcome this was to provide education and 
training to the parents so that they are able to ‘educate/train their children correctly and guide 
them’ and ‘give them proper upbringing’ and in this way then ‘children’s creative standards 
will improve’. The need for parental education is perhaps being also highlighted because 86% 
of teachers regarded parental illiteracy as an obstacle. Lack of literacy is a reality with the 
adult literacy rate in Pakistan being 49% (Ministry of Education, 2004, p.6). 
Csikszentmihalyi also indicates to the importance of literacy when he says: 

Even in very poor families, when the parents read books to children, this seems to help 
the latter to become involved in intellectual pursuits and to break away from their 
destitute conditions (Csikszentmihalyi, 1999, p.328). 

These views about the importance of literate parents, then, if true, seem to support the 
teacher’s view of parental illiteracy as being an obstacle. But is this about creativity or 
progress at school in general? In the absence of literate parents the responsibility shifts to the 
schools and teachers, making their role even more vital. This link between parents and their 
children’s education appears to be important to teachers as a factor to enhancing their 
creativity. However during teacher interviews one teacher in an urban private school was of 
the view that: 

There are most children whose parents are educated but in these days the educated 
parents don’t seem to have time for their children, sometimes the uneducated parents 
have more enthusiasm in that they feel that since they have not been educated they are 
more determined to educate their children. 
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Parents are also said to not allow their children to do new things because of their illiteracy. 



This suggests parental control over their children. According to the review by Miller and 
Gerard: 



...parental vigilance, authoritarianism-control, dominance, and restrictiveness are 
constantly found to be typical of the parent-child relationships experienced by creative 
children (Miller and Gerard, 1979, p. 310). 

One teacher felt that the children’s creativity is killed because of strict command on them by 
their parents as she said ‘children are just like animals to them’. Various researchers in this 
regard have reported that parents of creative children have been found to be ‘giving autonomy 
relatively non-enforcing and lax with descipline’ less ‘strict, critical, and punitive ’(Miller and 
Gerard, 1979, p.306). 



13.5: The obstacles outlined in the open comment section of the questionnaire 

Many of the obstacles given in the open comment section were related to one of the seven 
categories given in Table 13.3. Some of these have already been discussed but a summary is 
provided in this table with examples of barriers in each category. 



Table 13.3: Barriers to developing creativity from the open comment section 



Factors acting as obstacles 
to creativity 


Percentage 
of teachers 
regarding 
each as an 
obstacle 


Examples of obstacles 


School/teaching 


31 


Traditional teaching methods 
Less extra curricula activities 
Difference of medium of instruction 
Too many books 


Parents 


21 


Economic/financial Problems 
Home environment 
Parents ignorance 
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Lack of interest of parents 

Parents not allow their children to do new things 


Teachers 


18 


Lack of interest of teachers 

Teacher too busy getting children ready for exams than 
enhance creative abilities/ Scoring exams for rote 
memorisation not creative ability/ Examination system 
Teachers too involved in official paperwork/forms 


Children 


11 


Children absenteeism 

Children with physical disabilities 

Punishment 


Policy 


10 


Governments changing policies 
Lack of funding 
Lack of priority 


Society 


8 


Lack of interest/support from society 

Rural environment 

Traditions 

Marriages into same tribe 



Source: Teacher survey 



One of the categories of barriers indicated in the above table is ‘society’. Societies that have 
‘material surplus,’ for example wealthier societies, are in a ‘better position to help the creative 
process’. They are able to make information readily available, provide rewards, enable 
implementation of new ideas and allow experimentation. However it is also said that ‘it is not 
enough to have material resources to implement new ideas, it is also important to be interested 
in them’. Societies with a feudal structure value tradition more than novelty (Csikzentmihalyi, 
1999). 

13.6: Summary 

Since the society sets the standards and values within which children grow, this will 
obviously influence the extent to which children are allowed to diverge from the norm either 
at home, in their surroundings and at school. The challenge for a society such as Pakistan is 
how to maintain the traditions of morality, obedience, respect and also to allow the openness 
and environment in which children can be creative without fear of punishment or the pressure 
to perform as the society expects. Nickerson (1999) advocates a balance in that: 
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...environments that are both demanding and supportive are more conducive to the 
development of creativity than those that have much of one of these characteristics but 
little of the other (p.419). 

In this chapter the many obstacles outlined by teachers to developing creativity have been 
outlined with comparison from other research studies. In the next chapter the methods used by 
teachers to assess children’s creativity, as outlined in the survey, policy documents and the 
results of children’s performance on the TTCT are presented. 
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CHAPTER 14 



HOW IS CREATIVITY BEING ASSESSED AND HOW CREATIVE ARE 

PAKISTANI CHILDREN? 

This chapter presents the findings related to the question of assessment of creativity. First the 
findings from the review of the policy and curriculum documents are presented, followed by 
the teacher survey and lastly the creativity scores obtained from administering the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking (TTCT). 

14.1: Assessment as outlined in the policy documents and national curriculum 

The assessment system in Pakistan has been widely criticised in policy documents, as the 
White Paper states: 

...the examination system like most others is compartmentalized into a limited role of 
promoting or failing the student. Even within this limited role there are shortcomings 
that have serious consequences for the quality of the learner produced in the country 
...Since the ‘learning’ is rote based, assessments simply test the memory 
(Aly, 2007, p.20). 

In the Green paper it is stated that: 

In Pakistan the assessment systems are usually designed to measure individual student 
ability to move further up the system and there are critical examinations at the 
matriculate and intermediate levels that determine the career options for students. 
..there is general criticism that these assessment systems encourage rote learning and 
selective study (Aly, 2006, p.8). 
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The National Education Policy, 1998-2010, outlines the assessment mechanisms but not the 
contents with reference to assessment of creativity (Government of Pakistan, 1998). The 
White Paper for review of this policy defines the five ‘Pillars of Quality’ which also include 
assessment (Aly, 2007, p.17). In reviewing the National Curriculum for Science, Mathematics 
and English it was found that all three provide assessment guidelines. In the maths curriculum 
the assessment objectives include developing relationships, identifying patterns, making 
predictions, hypothesising, deducing relationships, identifying problems, planning and 
conducting investigations to solve problems, and proposing solutions to problems, all related 
to creativity. The science curriculum advocates assessment which must be: 

Open-ended, allowing for discussion and revision of new understanding 

Tolerant of divergent thinking and promote the notion of no "one right answer" 

(Ministry of Education, 2006, p.67). 

In the science curriculum it is also emphasised that such test items be used which measure 
students’ achievement in problem solving skills, analytical and creative thinking (Ministry of 
Education, 2006). 

The English curriculum outlines a range of assessment methods, including use of multiple 
choice items. The different types described include ‘best answer type,’ and ‘incomplete 
statement’ type both of which are said to measure ‘higher order thinking’ and also the 
multiple response type which is ‘used in dealing with questions to which more than one 
clearly correct answer exists’ (Ministry of Education, 2006, p.154). However following this is 
a contradiction in that: 
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It is recommended that only correct answer type and best answer type multiple choice 
items should be used (Ministry of Education, 2006, p.154). 

The English curriculum further states that assessment: 

Requires students to create or produce their own answer in response to a question or 
task. This allows teachers to gain insight into students’ thinking and creative 
processes, and to assess higher order thinking... (Ministry of Education, 2006, p. 155). 



It can be seen from the evidence above that the curriculum documents allow some role for 
creativity in assessment. 



14.2: Methods reported by teachers for assessing children’s creativity 



Table 14. 1 : Methods used by teachers to assess primary school children’s creativity (closed 
response) 



Reported methods of assessing creativity 


Percentage of teachers reporting using each 
method 


Asking children different questions 


97 


Giving children opportunity to speak 


94 


Observation 


93 


Practical work 


92 


Group work 


87 


Exams 


85 


Marking or grading children’s work 


82 


Listening to children recite their 'sabaq' 


80 


Playing games 


79 



Source: Teacher Survey N=1008 



Teachers have reported using a number of methods for assessing children’s creativity (Table 
14.1). It has been seen from the classroom observation that children are only asked questions 
which require recitation of previously learned information, they are also only invited to talk 
for this purpose as well, there is no practical work in class and group work is a rarity. It is 
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therefore questionable if all these techniques are really used for assessment at all. Teachers do 



take exams, mark children’s work and listen to them recite sabaq verbally, which are the only 
methods of assessment observed in most schools. It is therefore interesting that more teachers 
have not reported using these as compared to other methods. The fact that 80% teachers 
reported that they use reciting previously learned sabaq as a way of assessing children’s 
creativity implies that creativity is rote learning and regurgitating information which shows a 
different understanding of creativity held by teachers. This would imply that creativity means 
learning and regurgitating learned facts. There was not very much variation in the teachers 
views on methods to assess children’s creativity, across the background variables, however 
there were fewer teachers reporting using some of the methods from the other public sector 
and those with no professional qualification. This research did not involve any further work 
on assessment in the class room therefore more cannot be said. 



Table 14.2: Methods of assessing children’s creativity from open response section 



Method of assessing creativity 


Percentage of teachers 
reporting using each 
method 


Children obtaining answers to questions (including from outside 
curriculum) 


19 


Problem solving activities 


16 


Holding competition 


12 


Involving them in extra curricula activities 


9 


Drawing 


9 


Holding debates amongst children 


7 


Speeches 


7 


Through writing 


5 


Children designing questions (objective type) 


3 


Children asking questions (each other and the teacher) 


3 


Amount of interest shown in work 


2 


Children doing observations 


2 


Giving topics beyond the curriculum 


2 


Giving lesson related assignments 


2 


Giving topics of interest 


2 



Source: Teacher Survey N=58 
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From the open comment section the methods outlined for assessing children’s creativity are 
given in Table 14.2. One of the interesting things is teachers outlining that they use methods 
in which children do things such as observation, designing questions and asking questions 
rather than the teachers doing this and also giving children material beyond the curriculum. It 
is also interesting that teachers are reporting that they assess by getting children to obtain 
answers whereas in the lessons, as the findings from the classroom observation show (refer to 
Chapter 12) it is the teachers who give children the answers. Perhaps these are methods not 
used but suggested for assessing creativity. 

14.3: Results of children’s creativity as measured using the TTCT 

It has been seen that teaching in Pakistani primary schools focuses on rote memorisation and 
regurgitation of prescribed information from textbooks. Children are not provided 
opportunities to move beyond the level of knowledge acquisition, which is important and 
needed for creativity but not sufficient on its own. The classroom practices are not conducive 
to development of children’s creativity which leads one to question how creative the children 
may be under these conditions. This section presents the results obtained from administration 
of the TTCT to identify children’s creativity and includes their performance on the criteria of 
fluency, originality, elaboration, abstractness of title, premature closure, creative strengths and 
the creativity index. Also discussed are the mean scores across the background variables and 
the inter-correlations among the separate assessments of creativity. 
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Table 14.3: Maximum obtainable TTCT scores, mean scores and standard deviation of 
(Pakistani children) 



TTCT Assessment 
Criteria 


Maximum score 
obtainable 


Mean scores 


Standard 

Deviation 


The mean 
score as a 
percentage 
of maximum 
score 

obtainable 

(%) 


Fluency 


40 


19 


8 


48 


Originality 


57 


14 


7 


25 


Elaboration 


18 


6 


3 


33 


Closure 


20 


6 


4 


30 


Titles 


33 


1 


2 


3 


Creative strengths 


26 


5 


3 


19 


Creativity Index 
(Cl) 


186 


78 


23 


42 



The low mean scores on the Creativity Index (Cl), which gives an overall measure of 
creativity, and on all the other six TTCT assessment criteria, (Table 14.3) indicate that 
Pakistani children are not very creative. The mean Cl score is low, 78, which is less than half 
(42%) of the maximum score obtainable. The children showed greater ability on the fluency 
criteria, with the highest mean score of 19 (48% of maximum obtainable score) followed by 
elaboration and premature closure, with a mean score of 6 each (30% of total obtainable 
scores). The children showed greater weakness on originality and creative strengths, however 
the mean score for abstractness of title was the lowest, 5, being only 3% of the total score 
obtainable. This weak performance is perhaps understandable considering that the teaching, as 
shown by the findings in Chapter 12, does not include TTCT type activities which were used 
to assess the children. Also the teachers did not outline any TTCT type assessment activity 
(Table 14.1 and 14.2) which shows that perhaps children under performed because they are 
not familiar with such type of assessment. The standard deviation for all the mean scores is 
high showing the dispersion of the scores. Considering the type of teaching the children are 
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subjected to in Pakistani schools the results given in Table 14.3 are perhaps not as surprising, 
however what is surprising is the small difference between these results and those obtained by 
a sample of American children on the same TTCT criteria, shown in Table 14.4. This perhaps 
indicates the lack of correlation between type of teaching and the TTCT activities. 



Table 14.4: Maximum TTCT score obtainable, mean and standard deviation (American 
children) 



Criteria 


Maximum 

score 

obtainable 


Mean Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


The mean score as a 
percentage of 
maximum score 
obtainable (%) 


Fluency 


40 


21 


7 


53 


Originality 


57 


16 


5 


28 


Elaboration 


18 


7 


1 


39 


Closure 


20 


13 


4 


65 


Titles 


33 


9 


3 


27 


Cl 


186 


110 


15 


59 



Source: Torrance, 2008 



A comparison of the mean scores across Pakistani and American children shows little or no 
difference for fluency, originality and elaboration. However there is a greater difference for 
mean scores on closure (13) and titles (9), both being higher (Table 14.4) as compared to 6 for 
closure and 1 for titles for Pakistani children (Table 14.3). These differences obviously affect 
the Cl scores of American children, making it higher, indicating that they are more creative as 
measured by the TTCT. It must be understood that the American sample consisted of 4335 
(Torrance, 2008) grade five children where as there were 154 children in the Pakistani sample. 
Another difference noticed between the American and Pakistani children is that the standard 
deviation for all the mean scores is lower for the American sample. 

A comparison of mean scores across the background variables for the above criteria showed 
that the fluency mean score was lower for children in district Ludhran (16) as compared to 
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other districts. This may be attributed to the fact that the children were all from government 
schools or that their fluency ability is naturally lower than children from other districts. 
Children from urban, private, boys and mixed gender schools showed slightly higher mean 
scores. However it must be remembered that there were more boys in this sample as well as 
children from private, urban and mixed sex schools. The difference in scores may be 
attributed to the children’s different backgrounds or that they simply better understood the test 
instructions rather than the teaching in schools which consisted of no activities to support the 
development of their fluency ability. 

The mean originality score was higher for district Vehari (17) compared to for example 
Ludhran (12), which is perhaps understandable considering that the fluency score was also 
higher for this district. However while the children in district Ludhran achieved lowest 
fluency score there was not much difference in originality scores of this district as compared 
to other districts. There were slightly higher originality scores for children from urban and 
private schools while for girls only schools this score was lower as compared to boys and 
mixed gender but then the mean fluency score was also lower for girl’s only schools. This 
shows perhaps a link between fluency and originality. The more fluent you are the more 
chances there are of being original. 

The mean elaboration scores of children from urban, private and mixed sex schools were 
slightly higher, for example a score of 8 in urban schools as compared to 5 in rural. It is 
interesting that girls achieved a slightly higher score in elaboration than fluency and 
originality as compared to boys. The scores for titles were generally low across the districts 
and schools in different sectors and locations as well as amongst boys and girls. However 
these scores are slightly less for Ludhran district, rural, government, girls and all girls’ 
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schools. The variation in the mean score for creative strengths was very slight, with district 
Ludhran having lower mean score than others. Mean scores of children from urban (7) 
schools were twice as much as children from rural areas (3). The children from private and 
mixed gender schools had a higher mean score (6) than children from only girl (3) or boys (4) 
schools. 

The mean Cl scores across the background variables showed more variation with children 
from district Ludhran, government and all girls schools obtaining much lower scores than 
others (Table 14.5) showing that perhaps these sectors and locations hamper children’s 
creativity more than others. 

Table 14.5: Mean scores for creativity index across the background variables 





District 


Location 


School 

Sector 


Child 

Gender 


School Gender 




Ludhra 

n 


Vehar 

i 


Faisalaba 

d 


Kasu 

r 


Rura 

1 


Urba 

n 


Gov 

t 


Pv 

t 


Girl 

s 


Boy 

s 


Girl 

s 


Boy 

s 


Mixe 

d 


Mea 

n 


66 


83 


80 


80 


71 


93 


69 


90 


78 


78 


65 


75 


84 


St.D 


25 


24 


23 


17 


21 


18 


21 


19 


23 


23 


20 


25 


20 



Having discussed the mean scores for the various TTCT criteria the following is a discussion 
of the percentage of children obtaining the percentage of scores on each of the activities 
within each criteria starting with fluency scores. This is to identify how children performed in 
each area and activity in more detail. 

14.3. 2: Fluency scores 

Most children exhibited some ability to generate ideas and alternatives, shown by their 
attainment of raw fluency scores, with 25% achieving 50% of the scores, which is the highest 
percentage of score obtained by highest percentage of children, and some (3%) also obtaining 
full scores (Table 14.6). In fact 68% of the children obtained between 40 to 70% of the raw 
fluency score. 
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Table 14.6: Percentage of raw fluency scores and percentage of children obtaining these 
scores 



Percentage of children obtaining the raw 
fluency scores 


Percentage of raw fluency scores obtained 


1 


0 


4 


10 


5 


20 


8 


30 


14 


40 


25 


50 


19 


60 


10 


70 


8 


80 


3 


90 


3 


100 


N=154 


N=40 



These fluency raw scores when examined independently for each activity showed that there is 
a positive relationship between the percentage of children and the percentage of fluency 
scores obtained for activity two as evident from Table 14.7. In fact majority of the children 
(70%) obtained scores from 70-100%. This may have been due to having more time to 
complete fewer shapes, that is 10 pictures in 10 minutes or that the stimulus shapes appeared 
more meaningful and easily triggered children’s thinking to generate ideas. Therefore the type 
of initial shape, the number of shapes and the amount of time given to complete the activity 
may affect the child’s performance on fluency. Almost one third of the children (33%) 
obtained 100% fluency scores for this activity. These children were from private, government, 
rural, urban, all boys, as well as mixed sex schools. This shows that having a high level of 
fluency ability does not perhaps depend upon the school sector, location or gender of students. 
However no girl from an ‘all girls’ schools achieved 100% score which may be attributed to 
the difference in the school environments. There were more boys achieving 100% fluency 
score than girls which indicates that boys are perhaps more fluent in their ideas, and that there 
may be a relationship between the ability to be fluent and the child’s sex, or/and the type of 
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school they attend (in terms of student gender). However it must be remembered that there 
were more boys in the sample. There were also a few children (2%) with zero fluency score 
which were all from rural schools. 



Table 14.7: Percentage of fluency scores for activity 2 and percentage of children obtaining 
these scores 



Percentage of children obtaining the scores 


Percentage of fluency scores for activity 2 


2 


0 


2 


10 


4 


20 


1 


30 


4 


40 


8 


50 


8 


60 


12 


70 


15 


80 


11 


90 


33 


100 


N=154 


N=20 



For activity three the scores obtained by children are not as high as activity two with the 
highest percentage of scores (60%) being obtained by only 11% of the children. Only 2% of 
the children obtained 100% of the scores. These were from both government and private 
schools from the same district, Faisalabad. Hence it may be that the district location may 
influence children’s fluency ability rather than just school sector. Initially as the scores 
increase the number of children obtaining these also increases but beyond 40% of the scores 
this trend then reverses with fewer children obtaining higher scores (Table 14.8). This pattern 
is in contrast to activity two. One of the reasons for this may be that there were three times as 
many pictures to complete, 30, but the time given was the same (10 minutes) as in activity 
two. Another explanation for this may be that the same stimulus, pair of lines, is repeated each 
time which may not give fresh food for thought, may reduce interest, motivation and cause 
boredom. It may also be that this activity required children to rely more on their imagination 
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which was difficult because they are more habitual to recalling and regurgitating facts. Both 
children and teachers in Pakistani schools are very particular about getting things right and it 
may be that more children spent more time on each picture in an attempt to get them right 
while a few who may not be so right answer fixated, and don’t usually get things right, 
worked faster and finished more drawings, hence obtained higher scores. 



Table 14.8: Percentage of fluency scores for activity 3 and percentage of children obtaining 
these scores 



Percentage of children obtaining the scores 


Percentage of fluency scores for activity 3 


1 


0 


5 


10 


12 


20 


18 


30 


24 


40 


13 


50 


11 


60 


6 


70 


5 


80 


3 


90 


2 


100 


N=154 


N=30 



14.3.3: Originality scores 

It has been seen that the mean originality score is amongst the lowest scores across the 
various measures of creativity (refer to Table 14.3). The children’s ability to be original is 
poorer than their fluency ability with majority of the children achieving 40% or less of the 
total scores and very few achieving a score above 50% (Table 14.9). This decline could 
perhaps be explained by the fact that children are not into the habit of generating original 
ideas and work, as observed during teaching (refer to Chapter 12), and therefore have not 
performed well. But teaching also does not involve activities which develop children’s 
fluency ability nevertheless children performed better which perhaps means that it is more 
difficult to be original than fluent and that the ability to be original perhaps comes with more 
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guided practice and not just naturally or just by being able to understand instructions. 
However understanding instructions may also have been a problem here particularly if the 
children are not used to hearing the terminology used in the test. There may also be the fear of 
getting things wrong as many children asked ‘what if I get it wrong’ and ‘can I draw 
anything,’ despite being repeatedly reassured that nothing they draw is wrong and they are 
free to draw anything. 



Table 14.9: Percentage of raw originality scores and percentage of children obtaining these 
scores 



Percentage of children obtaining the scores 


Percentage of raw originality scores 


1 


0 


15 


10 


24 


20 


32 


30 


16 


40 


9 


50 


2 


60 


0 


70 


1 


80 


0 


90 


0 


100 


N=154 


N=57 



Examination of the originality scores obtained on each of the three activities showed that for 
activity one only 65% (N=154) children drew something using the stimulus and 65% of these 
were original (for a description of how a response was judged for originality refer to Chapter 
eight). The remaining 33% either did not produce any response or drew pictures but not using 
the stimulus. This perhaps can be attributed to the difficulty of the shape despite being given 
10 minutes to work on this single drawing which perhaps highlights the need to give time to 
develop ideas to produce something original. It may also be attributed to the fact that since it 
was the first activity in the test the children may have been nervous, unsure about what to do 
and out of their comfort zone since they were not being asked to reproduce something 
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previously learned which is what they are habitual to. The pictures drawn by the children for 
this activity were categorised and it was found that many things drawn were common 
everyday objects from the children’s surrounding environment, such as names of animals, 
plants, fruits and body parts. However the list used to determine the originality of these 
responses is not produced based on the Pakistani context which raises the question of the 
difference it may have made to the originality scores if such a list existed and was used. This 
is perhaps a limitation of the list itself for use in different contexts. The children also used the 
stimulus shape to produce a combination of things which shows their ability to move beyond 
the obvious for example ‘bird-balloon,’ ‘butterfly-spider,’ ‘chicken egg and a baby inside’. 
Children producing combination of figures perhaps suggests the freedom allowed by the 
shape itself. 

Children showed more originality on activity 2 shown by higher percentage of children 
obtaining higher percentage of scores. The highest percentage of children (19%) obtained 
50% of scores followed by 18% obtaining 40% and 13% obtaining 80%. There were also 
children who achieved zero originality scores (6%) which were from all boys, mixed sex, 
rural, government and private schools. Those who achieved full scores (2%) (Table 14.10) 
were from rural, urban, government, private, all boys and mixed sex schools. This is 
interesting since the mean originality score is higher for children from private schools but the 
two boys obtaining 100% originality scores are from rural government schools, and the girl 
from mixed sex school, showing that the variation in originality ability is not due to school 
sector but something else, perhaps the individual child. But the higher mean originality score 
for private schools perhaps shows that more children in private schools show the ability to be 
original than in government, which cannot be due to the teaching, as it is very similar across 
sectors, therefore it may be linked to the type of children that attend private schools. 
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Table 14.10: Percentage of originality scores for activity 2 and percentage of children 
obtaining these scores 



Percentage of children obtaining the scores 


Percentage of originality scores for activity 2 


6 


0 


3 


10 


8 


20 


5 


30 


12 


40 


18 


50 


19 


60 


8 


70 


13 


80 


6 


90 


2 


100 


N=154 


N=20 



The originality scores for activity 3 show that majority of the children scored lower on this 
activity with the majority obtaining up to 40% of the scores and no child obtaining a score 
beyond 80% (Table 14.11). This pattern may be explained by the fact that children also 
performed lower on fluency for activity 3 which left less figures to be scored for originality 
and /or that the children drew pictures which were less original. There were also 5% children 
who obtained zero scores who were almost all from rural, government and boys schools. Only 
14% obtained scores above 40%. 
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Table 14.11: Percentage of originality scores for activity 3 and percentage of children 
obtaining these scores 



Percentage of children obtaining the scores 


Percentage of originality scores for activity 

3 


5 


0 


20 


10 


23 


20 


19 


30 


19 


40 


5 


50 


5 


60 


3 


70 


1 


80 


0 


90 


0 


100 


N=154 


N=30 



The originality scores obtained by children for activity two were higher than three. This may 
be because for activity two children had higher fluency scores. Since the shapes in activity 2 
are more suggestive than those in activity 3 one would assume that this may restrict children 
and prevent them from thinking beyond the obvious and rather recall and reproduce things 
from their existing experiences than making something new. Whereas in activity three where 
the shapes are less suggestive one would assume that they provided more freedom for 
children to let their imagination go wild and come up with weird and wonderful things. But 
the less suggestive shapes in activity three giving lower fluency and hence originality scores 
means that children may have felt more comfortable with the clues in the shapes in activity 
two than thinking for themselves which is something they are not habitual to. This is because 
all answers are provided by the teachers so children do not have to think for themselves. 

Children performed very poorly and obtained a low or no bonus scores for originality. No 
child obtained any bonus scores for originality for activity 2 which is surprising since children 
produced combinations of things (the requirement for obtaining bonus scores for originality), 
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using the stimulus in activity one where they were not required to do so. One of the 
explanations for this is that they were not provided instructions to do this and following 
instructions is the core of their teaching. If the children had been told that they could join 
figures together to make something it would have been interesting to see the results but the 
children were not to be instructed to do this. For activity three 92% (154) of the children 
achieved a zero bonus score for originality. The highest percentage of score was 30 (N=13) 
obtained by 3% of the children (N=154). The two children who obtained 100% bonus score 
for originality on activity three were from urban private and mixed gender schools. This 
perhaps shows that a co-education gives a freer environment. 

14.3.4: Elaboration scores 

The majority of the children obtained a raw elaboration score below 50% with 36% obtaining 
40% of the scores which is the highest score obtained by highest percentage of children. Only 
one percentage obtained full scores (Table 14.12) obtained by a girl from mixed sex urban 
private school which perhaps suggests that girls may be better at adding detail. There were 
also children (2%) who obtained zero scores, all from rural government schools. This lower 
score may be attributed to the fact that children had to work within a limited time which left 
them less time to add detail to their drawings. 
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Table 14.12: Percentage of raw elaboration scores and percentage of children obtaining 
these scores 



Percentage of children obtaining the score 


Percentage of raw elaboration score 


2 


0 


6 


10 


8 


20 


21 


30 


36 


40 


18 


50 


5 


60 


3 


70 


0 


80 


0 


90 


1 


100 


N=154 


N=18 



A comparison of elaboration scores across the three activities showed that these were higher 
for activities which contained more figures to complete, for example 20% of the scores were 
obtained by 31% children for activity one where there was only one stimulus, 34% children 
obtained 20% of the scores for activity 2 where there were 10 figures but 60% of the scores 
were obtained by 38% of the children for activity 3 where there were 30 figures (Table 
14.13). This perhaps suggests that the more choice there is for elaboration and more 
opportunities there are to exhibit this ability and therefore the children perform better. 



Table 14.13: Elaboration scores for activity 1, 2 and 3 





Percentage of children obtaining the score 


Percentage 
elaboration Score 


Activity 1 


Activity 2 


Activity 3 


0 


31 


4 


4 


20 


31 


34 


9 


40 


29 


29 


22 


60 


7 


28 


38 


80 


2 


5 


26 


100 






1 



N=6 N=154 
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14.3.5: Abstractness of title scores 



The children seemed least able on this measure of creativity, to give abstract titles to the 
pictures drawn as evidenced by 60% obtaining a zero score and only 3% of the children 
obtaining 30% of the scores, which was the highest obtained (Table 14.14). 



Table 14.14: Percentage of raw abstractness of titles scores and percentage of children 
obtaining these scores 



Percentage of children obtaining the score 


Percentage of raw abstractness of titles score 


60 


0 


28 


10 


9 


20 


3 


30 




40 




50 




60 




70 




80 




90 




100 


N=154 


N=33 



Although the aggregate score for abstractness of title was low more children had higher score 
for activity 2 than activity one. This can perhaps be attributed to children having more 
chances to exhibit this ability in activity 2 because they had more drawings to do than in 
activity 1. For activity one 81% obtained a zero score and only 8% achieved a score of 3, 
which was the highest obtainable. Those who achieved the maximum score were more boys 
and from urban private schools. Although the scores for activity two were higher than for 
activity one these were still low with the highest being 30% obtained by 2% of the children 
and 68% obtaining no score (Table 14.15) who were more from private sector schools than 
government. 
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Table 14.15: Abstractness of title scores for activity 2 



Percentage of children obtaining the score 


Percentage of scores for titles 


68 


0 


24 


10 


6 


20 


2 


30 




40 




50 




60 




70 




80 




90 




100 


N=154 


N=30 



14.3.6: Premature closure scores 

The children’s performance on premature closure is better than that on the abstractness of 
titles although still weak with majority of the children obtaining below 50% scores (Table 
14.16). The highest percentage of score obtained was 80% by only 1% of the children. 



Table 14.16: Percentage of raw premature closure scores and percentage of children 
obtaining the score 



Percent of children obtaining the score 


Percentage of score for closure 


8 


0 


15 


10 


18 


20 


17 


30 


14 


40 


19 


50 


5 


60 


3 


70 


1 


80 




90 




100 


N=154 


N=20 
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14.3.7: Creative strength scores 



Table 14.17: Percentage of creative strengths scores obtained and percentage of children 
obtaining the scores 



Percentage of children obtaining each score 


Percentage of scores for creative strengths 


5 


0 


38 


10 


25 


20 


20 


30 


9 


40 


2 


50 


1 


60 




70 




80 




90 




100 


N=154 


N=26 



Very few children obtained scores on creative strengths above 30% (Table 14.17). Those 
achieving scores above this were mostly from private, urban and mixed gender schools. These 
included children who were regarded by teachers to have less than 45% creativity, no 
creativity and weak in their academic performance. It is interesting that boys from 
government schools performed better on the creative strengths than girls from government 
schools. It may be that it is not the single sex schools but the environment in boys schools is 
much richer than that of single sex girls schools in the government sector or that simply there 
is a difference in their exposure and openness of expression where boys are exposed to more 
and it is acceptable for them to express themselves more openly than girls. 



The children were very weak in almost all the creative strengths obtaining zero scores, 
however some did obtain scores on creative strengths such as emotional expressiveness 
movement/action, internal visualisation and richness of imagery they scored higher. The 
emotional expressions were mostly happy or sad. Scores for internal visualisation was also 
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high perhaps because many of the children are from rural areas where they have exposure to 



for example internal picture of things such as plants which was a commonly drawn object. 



14.3. 8: Creativity index 

Table 14.18: Percentage of creativity index score and percentage of children achieving the 
score 



Percentage of children obtaining the score 


Percentage of creativity index scores 


1 


0 


0 


10 


3 


20 


16 


30 


25 


40 


27 


50 


23 


60 


5 


70 




80 




90 




100 


N=154 


N=186 



Almost all children showed some creativity as evidenced by their attainment of scores on the 
creativity index. However the majority achieved very low scores 50% or below, with only 5% 
achieving 70% of the Cl score which was the highest obtained (Table 14.18). In this there 
were more boys than girls. All these children were said by the teachers to have creativity but 
only one was said to be high academic performing while the remaining were rated as average 
in their studies. Children who achieved scores above 50% were children from private, urban 
and mixed sex schools. 
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14.3.9: Inter-correlations among the separate assessments of creativity 



Table 14.19: Inter-correlations among the separate assessments of creativity, along with 
correlation of each with the creativity index (Pakistan) 





Creativity criteria 


Ability 


Originality 


Elaboration 


Abstractness 
of title 


Resistance to 
premature closure 


Creativity 

index 


Fluency 


0.7 


0.5 


0.2 


0.5 


0.7 


Originality 




0.5 


0.2 


0.5 


0.7 


Elaboration 




0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


Abstractness of title 




0.3 


0.6 


Resistance to premature 
closure 




0.7 



There is a high correlation between the separate elements of creativity and the overall 
indicator of creativity (creativity index) (Table 14.19), which is what we may expect 
considering that each element contributes towards the overall creativity. However there is 
variation in the contribution of each element which may indicate that children are stronger on 
some aspects while weaker on others such as the ability to add abstract titles. However it 
could also be that this is due to weakness in the children’s writing ability, that is the ability to 
express creative thoughts in words, and not the ability to think up abstract titles. Hence it may 
be that the method being used to test this creative ability is inhibiting children from exhibiting 
it because of poor writing ability. It could also simply be that children are not required to do 
such activities hence not trained to think this way and cannot do what is being asked. It may 
also be due to the fact that children are more hesitant to give unusual titles afraid that they 
may get them wrong or afraid of the response it may attract. One child wrote ‘alcohol’ 
(forbidden in Muslim cultures) and when I asked him to tell me what he had written he 
whispered this to me. Similarly the correlation of this score with other elements is also low, 
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with a common variance of 4% to 9% indicating its independence and the fact that it may be 
testing something different. 

The ability to generate ideas and original ideas (fluency and originality) seem to go hand in 
hand as there is the highest correlation, which can be explained by the fact that more 
objects/picture are drawn the greater the chance of generating some original ones. It also 
indicates that creativity, in the sense of producing something original is not a short snappy 
process but one that involves repeated effort (producing many ideas), hence it could be said 
that idea generating is a pre-requisite to producing original ideas. What is interesting from the 
findings when compared to those of other countries such as the USA (Table 14.20) is that the 
correlations are highest for both, which seems to point to the fact that these elements of 
creativity are common in children across cultures. 

The children in Pakistan may be required to be more particular and detailed in their routine 
school work partly because of the tradition of learning whole chunks of text and reciting it in 
lessons or regurgitating it in exams, which may explain the high correlation of elaboration 
with fluency, originality, and closure as compared to the American scores, with a common 
variation of 16-25 %, for American children this is 4%. This also shows that children with the 
ability to embellish their work may be more likely to be fluent in their ideas, original and able 
to resist the temptation to quickly complete their work in the easiest possible way rather than 
deeply think about what they are doing. From this it could be said that children who exhibit 
one type of creative ability are likely to exhibit a number of others. This therefore indicates 
that separate elements of creativity may vary in their strengths and weaknesses but are likely 
to be present to some degree with one affecting the other. 
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Table 14.20: Inter-correlations among the separate assessments of creativity, along with 
correlation of each with the creativity index (USA) 





Creativity criteria 


Ability 


Originality 


Elaboration 


Abstractness 
of title 


Resistance to 
premature closure 


Creativity index 


Fluency 


0.8 


0.25 


0.23 


0.61 


0.73 


Originality 




0.26 


0.28 


0.57 


0.75 


Elaboration 




0.48 


0.28 


0.68 


Abstractness of title 




0.39 


0.67 


Resistance to premature 
closure 




0.74 



Source: Torrance, 2008 

14.4: Summary 



In this chapter the findings have been presented from the policy documents and the teacher 
survey regarding assessment of creativity. Also presented are the children’s creativity scores 
as obtained on various criteria of the TTCT. In summary it has been found that Pakistani 
children are not very creative as shown by the low scores on the TTCT measures of creativity. 
In this they were perhaps disadvantaged as the TTCT type activities are not part of their 
teaching, hence their performance was based on their understanding of the test instructions. 
Although the curricula outlines instructions for assessment of children’s creativity, the 
questions contained in the textbooks only requires regurgitation of learned information and 
although the teachers have outlined methods which in their opinion assess creativity it is 
difficult to further comment upon this as it was not further explored. 

This chapter ends the findings related to the research questions and with these findings it is 
now possible to answer the overall research question of the factors enhancing or inhibiting 
primary school children’s creativity. This is discussed after the next chapter in which the 
findings from the research process and use of research instruments are presented. 
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CHAPTER 15 



FINDINGS RELATED TO INSTRUMENTS AND RESEARCH PROCESS 

In this chapter the findings related to the research instruments and the research process are 
presented, as experienced by the researcher or documented by the MCs in their daily dairies. 

15.1: The survey and the questionnaire 

15.1.1: Questionnaire 

The teacher responses to the questionnaire as an instrument were mostly very positive in that 
it was ‘good,’ ‘effective,’ ‘extensive’ and ‘prepared with care and attention, after a lot of 
thought’. However some teachers found that there were too many response items which made 
it more complicated and the language used was too difficult so that some said they were 
unable to understand it either partially or fully and ‘give correct answers’. Some of the 
questions were said to be not clear and not of a high standard and the questionnaire was so 
lengthy that one teacher said ‘one gets bored while filling it in’ and it ‘required a lot of hard 
work’. It was suggested to make it short by having ‘less options’ so that ‘selection is easy’ 
while others said it was ‘very simple,’ ‘easily understood’ and the questions were of a ‘high 
standard’. 

All of the options [response items] given were said by some to point to a positive aspect of 
creativity and negative aspects should also have been included. The questionnaire was 
apparently prepared such that all the things related to creativity appeared to be correct and it 
was ‘difficult to sort them and choose them’. Some of the questions can only ‘make sense’ if 
answered using the ‘yes’ option and an additional column between ‘yes’ or ‘no’ was 
suggested because ‘some things don’t fit into no or yes’. It was also suggested that there 
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should have been a section about children’s own creations and teachers should have been 
asked about these. Other teachers were of the view that more questions should be added to 
‘produce enthusiasm in children and to enhance their creativity’ while others asked for 
‘objective of the questionnaire keeping in view the importance of research and creation’ to be 
provided. The researcher also found that there was a design problem with the routing question 
‘if...’ If the response given was ‘no’ the next question became invalid. This seemed to be 
something that should have been corrected at the design stage. 

15.1.2: Reactions to the survey 

In majority of the cases the education department personnel and teachers cooperated in the 
survey regarding it as ‘honour’ and ‘a reward’. Teachers filled the questionnaire with ‘care 
and responsibility’ while the AEOs felt that it was important that opinions from ‘grass roots’ 
were being taken for on ward submission to ‘higher level’. The DDEO in Faisalabad regarded 
this activity as a ‘personal assignment’. 

However while much of the feedback was very positive there were also some concerns which 
need to be mentioned. Some teachers were apprehensive about the outcome of the survey and 
had to be reassured by the AEO. As one MC from Vehari explained: 

During this meeting one teacher from. . .asked if any action will be taken against them 
as a result of the questionnaire. The AEO clarified that no action will be taken against 
anyone. He further explained that the questionnaire is part of research being conducted 
by Government of Pakistan. After being reassured by the AEO all the teachers 
completed and returned the questionnaires. 

Some head teachers questioned the ‘benefits’ of the questionnaire, as one MC explained: 
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The head teacher asked what the benefit of this is. I explained that in the light of this 



questionnaire the Education Department wants to design a training program. . . . then he 
asked why only one teacher should complete it. I explained that this way we can find 
out about primary school teachers thinking and the way they teach children in class. 

The reaction of one AEO from Faisalabad was ‘we already have so much work’. Even the 
response of some of the MCs was that the activities had disturbed their regular planned 
activities. 

The feelings of some of the private schools were indicated in one of the MCs diaries: 



The private schools in the posh areas were included in the survey. The management of 
these schools did not favor/appreciate this survey. They were of the opinion that this 
work is that of a government agency who intends to find out about their income. 

It was felt by the MCs that the teachers in private schools needed reassurance that consent had 
been taken from their management for completing the questionnaires. The senior management 
needed to be taken into confidence. There were also concerns over why only class 5 teachers 
were expected to participate and not other teachers. One of the MCs documented the 
following regarding teachers from a boy’s government primary school: 

We are rural teachers and we are totally unsure of how to complete it, can you help us 
fill it in or more so you can fill it in yourself. 
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In summary, the overwhelming majority of teachers co-operated and found the survey 
feasible. The reported defects are normal for a study of this scale, involving an instrument 
used in full for the first time. 

15.1.3: Attitude towards the research 

The teachers appreciated that research was being conducted on creativity and their views were 
being given importance: 

It is good to know that you have taken a step in enhancing children’s creative abilities 
according to the demands of the day, this should be done. 

Many, however, were of the view that just doing research is not enough. They wanted the 
government to use this so that ‘this process can be practically implemented [creative ability 
enhancing]’. The research was regarded by some as ‘just official paper work’ and as one 
teacher said ‘a way of keeping jobs and getting paid at the end of month... it is more important 
to work rather than just do paper work. This is good work, but this way thousands of forms 
have been completed already but no progress has been made’. This they said can be done by 
solving problems such as teacher shortage. Some did not want the questionnaires to be 
‘disposed of like a piece of waste paper’ in the ‘waste bin’ but rather used to ‘bring positive 
changes’ so that ‘there can be an end to the system of rote memorisation’. The survey was 
regarded as an ‘assessment’ of the teachers and students and the questionnaire as having 
provided information which is needed to asses children’s creative abilities at primary levels. 

15.1.4: Problems faced during the survey 

One of the problems faced by the MCs was the incorrect or insufficient detail provided in the 
school lists for some schools which made it difficult and more time consuming to locate them. 
There were also duplicate school names and addresses given where there were no schools. 
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There were also observations reported of the teachers completing the questionnaire properly 
‘carelessly’ and not taking it seriously, or being completed by the head teacher because there 
was no class five teacher. Some of the teachers discussed the questionnaire contents with 
other teachers before completing it. Some of the teachers were not able to complete the 
questionnaire because they could not ‘fully understand it’. Older teachers with low 
qualification found it harder to complete the questionnaire than new and higher qualified 
teachers. In a few schools the questionnaire was not distributed because the MC felt that the 
teacher would not be able to complete it due to low qualification (matriculate), or that he/she 
was a newly appointed teacher. 

In some private schools there were problems of teachers not cooperating and having to be 
convinced to participate, which was reported to be time consuming. Some private schools did 
not allow access or did not return the questionnaire on time which required the MCs to make 
repeated visits. Some teachers were hesitant to complete the questionnaire while others 
thought they were being assessed and felt ‘threatened’ and confused about the purpose of 
questionnaire. 

Some private school teachers were also said to have not completed the questionnaires with 
‘real interest’ and responsibility rather ‘treated it as something that they had to do, considering 
it as an extra burden’. Some teachers refused to complete the questionnaires in the absence of 
the head teacher, as they were ‘not allowed’. Some of the MCs reported that ‘the teachers of 
government schools did not show a professional attitude but they did this activity due to the 
strict instructions from the AEOs. It was regarded as just ‘another fonn and not taken 
seriously’. Some teachers had not completely filled in the questionnaire. 
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Many teachers said that after reading the questionnaire they were ‘encouraged to think that 
creativity abilities should be enhanced,’ a way to ‘improve teachers creative methods’ and has 
provided ‘guidance’ so that teachers can teach children using various methods, however it is 
not possible to implement the things contained in it due to shortage of time, restrictions from 
management, lack of training and resources. The questionnaire is regarded as a method for 
instructing teachers as a teaching material so perhaps before introducing a new concept such 
an instrument should be used to gather views and then ensure that upon this basis further 
action is taken. In this way the process of research will be seen as something useful and 
fruitful rather than just a futile exercise. 

15.2: Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 

15.2.1: The TTCT 

Scoring procedures for the TTCT at times lacked clarity and guidance for which advice was 
required from the publishers. It therefore raises questions about the universal application and 
suitability of the scoring guidelines to every context. These may have not been included in 
existing guidelines because they have not occurred in the places where the TTCT has been 
administered so far, have not been reported, or reported but not included in the guidelines. For 
example, in situations in which children had used one stimulus to make two different pictures 
and given two different titles should two points have been given for fluency? 

It is also stressed in the guidelines that ‘the scorer should make every reasonable effort to 
determine what the response is’ (Torrance, Ball and Safter, 2008, p.5). Although the 
interpretation of a ‘meaningful’ response was taken to mean any response which could be 
understood during scoring, this interpretation is felt as limiting. This is because a response 
drawn by the child may be perfectly relevant and meaningful to the child and have its origins 
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in his/her environment. However if the researcher is not familiar with this environment then 



he/she may not interpret it as meaningful unless the students are spoken to, about each 
response, after the test, to ensure that there is a common understanding about what the 
response represents. This would help to prevent disadvantaging children during scoring 
because of the researchers own lack of knowledge of the students knowledge and 
environment. This is being mentioned here because it was found during the conversations 
with children after the test that some responses were meaningful to the children and not the 
researcher. This is presumably, just one of the inevitable challenges of trying to ‘assess’ 
creativity. 

It would have been even more helpful if examples of drawings which scored for elaboration 
were also given in the guidelines instead of just those that scored zero for elaboration. The use 
of the scoring sheet and the ‘norms table’ needed further explanation and guidance on how to 
use it. More information could be added onto the scoring sheet such as how to work out the 
average standard score. Although space for each stimulus in each activity was provided for its 
elaboration score on the scoring sheet this cannot be used because the elaborations are all 
counted together for all responses in each activity. 

The above shows that even instruments which have established reputation globally (such as 
the TTCT) are prone to short-comings when used in new contexts. Therefore it may be a 
naivety to think that an instrument is universally applicable in all contexts because it has been 
used in many languages and countries. It should always be treated as work in progress. 

15.2.2: Process of administering the TTCT 

It was found that many children were very hesitant in responding. For example in one school I 
heard a child murmur a response and asked him to repeat it. The child’s first reaction was: 
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Nothing, nothing, no nothing. 



Some children found the test activities very difficult as commented by one child: 

I don’t understand anything, no I can’t think of anything. 

In some schools the researcher had problems understanding some of the responses because of 
the local dialect. In an attempt to understand these children were asked to repeat and explain 
what they meant. In these cases they became doubtful of their responses - a most unfortunate 
but understandable reaction. The researcher had to explain that it was not that they were 
wrong or responses were not appropriate but that the researcher was not familiar with the 
language. When one of the children during pre-testing was asked what the titles meant she 
answered ‘I just wrote what came in my mind, didn’t it say come up with unusual things?’ 
This sheds light on what she understood by ‘unusual’ and limits of the test in judging 
creativeness. 

15.2.3: Children and teachers reactions to the test 

At the end of the test the children were asked how they felt about the activities. Mostly they 
were enthusiastic and said that they had enjoyed them, as one girl said they were ‘very good’. 
When asked why the girl replied ‘because we had to make something new’. Others said that 
they liked making pictures. Some said they found the activities difficult. The reasons given 
for this included having to read the instructions first then completing the drawings, lack of 
time and not being able to understand what the stimulus represented. One child commented: 

We started the first activity and ran out of time then the second activity started and ran 
out of time again, we made the pictures, there was a lot of burden. 
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Another child said: 



The pictures were already drawn and we just had to make something. 

Some children said this activity was easier than their regular activities and when asked how it 
was different one child replied: 

We have to memorize the text and then recite it. For this we just had to look at these 
pictures and draw them. 

When children were asked if they wanted to do more of these activities they said no and 
would prefer to do ‘easy ones,’ other kind of drawings such as drawing fruits, car, trucks and 
when asked why they could not draw these in the test one child replied: 

You said to complete these (referring to the stimulus). 

Some children had written just abstract titles so when asked what they had written they said 
‘it’s just a title, it is not a name of anything’. It was very difficult getting the children to add 
titles, often they would say that they did not know. Even after being asked to add a title some 
children did not do so saying that they did not know what to add. If the researcher asked what 
they had written because it was not legible the children reacted as if they had incorrectly 
completed the activity. It was therefore important to reassure them that this was not the case. 
Some children had to be encouraged to read their original titles without changing them. The 
children treated this checking of their booklets as an evaluation of their work. The children 
were very interested to know when their ‘test marks’ will be given and what will be done with 
the tests. The children said that they do not do activities similar to the TTCT at home or 
school. 
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The teachers felt that the TTCT activities were a way to increase student interest as one 
teacher said ‘these children are capable of so much more but they are under pressure’. One 
MC also felt that children from rural schools ‘should be given more time as they are from the 
rural village and they are less bright’. However there was also apprehension about children’s 
ability to draw because drawing is not a regular teaching activity, if at all. In this regard the 
researcher clarified that it is not a test of the children’s drawing ability but rather a way of 
expressing their ideas through drawing, in the same manner as writing is used. The use of the 
word ‘test’ was interpreted as an evaluation of the school and the children, resulting in one 
head teacher commenting as follows: 

Children work according to a syllabus where they are taught things then they practice 

and hence they are prepared for tests. 

This resulted in the researcher using the word ‘test’ cautiously, and often replacing it with 
‘drawing activities’ during discussion with teachers. It was also emphasized that in these 
activities there is no right or wrong answer and the children are at liberty to draw anything 
they want to. In order to emphasize that the activities were possible without the drawing 
practice, which some felt was necessary, examples from other schools which had already 
participated in the TTCT were given. 

15.2.4: Problems faced 

There was a problem of copying faced in almost all schools but particularly in schools where 
children were very closely seated. In some cases children had to be constantly reminded not to 
copy and as a last resort moved to other places or seating arrangements changed to prevent 
this. The researcher felt that this not only disturbed the child being copied but also prevented 
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the child copying from relying upon him/her self and trusting his/her own abilities to 
complete the task. It was observed that children who copied were generally those who 
struggled in class or were regarded as weaker than others by the teachers. Another problem 
faced was disturbance caused by noise from classes being taught outside the room in which 
the test was conducted or people coming in and out of the room or children peering in through 
the windows. Due to these the children had to be continuously reminded to focus on their 
activities. 

15.3: Classroom creativity observation schedule 

I found that my instructions of ‘I would like to observe how you are teaching’ was interpreted 
by some teachers as applying to that part of the lesson which they taught, it did not include 
that part in which the children worked. In majority of the schools the teachers were happy to 
be observed. However in one school, although the teacher was happy to be observed, she felt 
that she was being evaluated and asked for an extended explanation of how the data would be 
used which of course was provided. The time sampling observation procedure suggested in 
the CCOS was near impossible to do because it required memorisation of each indicator and 
probably a lot of practice. It was found to be particularly difficult because many of the 
indicators just did not exist in the class teaching. 

15.4: Translation of research instruments 

If instruments need to be translated close interaction with translators is necessary to ensure 
that they understand the concepts and do the translation based upon their conceptual 
understanding especially if people involved have no knowledge of the topic under study. It is 
also important to provide a thorough back ground and orientation to the research and 
guidelines for translation and the detail of the respondents so that translation is done at their 
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level. It is also important and if possible to do a mental translation by the researcher so that 
the actual translation, if done by another person, can be checked and verified. 

It is also recommended to involve the same persons doing translations to do the pre-testing 
and then revise translations and implementation strategies based on their local experiences 
and feedback. The back translation method is not always necessary nor is it always necessary 
to use one language just for the sake of translation. This should be based upon what would be 
easiest understood by the participants and the translation should aim at the respondent 
understanding the idea even if this means more elaboration in the language the original text is 
being translated into. 

During the translation process the researcher found that the reviewing process was very 
important to ensure that required changes were made by the translators, to reflect upon the 
translation to convey what was wanted to the translator, to provide them with direction for the 
revision of the translation, and make the translation process interactive, by encouraging the 
translator’s participation and involvement, for example to ask questions, give their opinions, 
ask for clarifications. This was in an attempt to provide the translators a better understanding 
of the text being translated, so that they may translate with some knowledge of the subject, 
resulting in a better conceptual translation. 

This chapter has described the reactions to the research instruments, the problems faced and 
the attitudes towards research and brings to the close part three of the thesis related to the 
findings. The next and final chapter summarises the findings and the possible implications of 
these findings for research, policy and practice. 
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CHAPTER 16 



CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This research has been carried out with the aim of answering the central question: 

To what extent is the primary education system in Pakistan hindering or promoting 
children’s creativity? 

In order to answer this overall question the following questions were addressed: 

5. What do we mean by creativity? 

6. What is the importance of developing creativity? 

7. To what extent can creativity be developed? 

8. To what extent can creativity be assessed? 

These questions were explored within the framework of the components of Pakistan’s primary 
education system including the education policy, curriculum, textbooks, teacher views, 
teaching and creativity test results obtained from assessing primary school children. 

This chapter presents the contribution to scholarship resulting from this research, a summary 
of the findings for each of the above questions based upon which recommendations are made 
for research, policy and practice. 

16.1: Contribution to scholarship 

The contribution to scholarship is threefold, methodical, substantive and theoretical. Each of 
these is discussed next. 



16.1.1: Methodological contribution 
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The study used the ‘systems approach’ to creativity, using mixed methods research to study 
various components within the education system. This was with the aim to provide a more 
holistic view of the concept without which a distorted picture of the state of creativity within 
the Pakistani education system may have emerged. The scale of the study, for example 1008 
teachers from primary schools participating in a survey, is the largest of its kind. The use of 
gatekeepers and unconventional methods of data collection is also another contribution, for 
example the mechanism of ‘monthly meetings’. 

16.1.2: Substantive contribution 

In terms of substantive contribution the study provides a detailed assessment of the state of 
creativity within the Pakistani primary education system. This is from policy to practice, 
relating to its definition, development, importance, assessment and obstacles, as well as the 
level of children’s creativity as measured by the TTCT. In this regard the research has 
provided a benchmark against which the successes or failures of any future interventions can 
be measured. The TTCT has as a result of this research been translated into the Urdu 
language for the first time and therefore made accessible for use to a much wider audience. 

16.1.3: Theoretical contribution 

The theoretical contribution has been in the area of both explicit and implicit theories of 
creativity. The teachers were given predefined items (identified from previous creativity 
research and literature) relating to definitions of creativity, methods of its identification, 
development and assessment, all of which are considered within explicit theories framework. 
For the implicit theories framework the teachers were given the opportunity to express their 
views in the open comment section of the survey as well as during interviews where they 
were required to outline the characteristics of creative and uncreative children participating in 
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the TTCT. From using both the implicit and explicit theories framework it has become 
evident that both are important. This is because both have resulted in different findings with 
the implicit theories framework producing findings which are at times not associated with 
creativity, such as rote memorization. However findings emerging from the use of explicit 
theories framework are very much similar to previous creativity research. 

16.2: Summary of major findings 

16.2,1: What do we mean by creativity? 

Creativity is mentioned across Pakistani educational policy and curriculum documents but the 
term varies in use across these showing an unclear understanding of what it means which may 
reflect that creativity is being mentioned because it is a current fashionable educational 
concept rather than a concept which has been deliberated over. It is seen as ability, a means 
for doing something, a way of thinking and a quality which the individual should possess. In 
fact the term is discussed as a separate entity alongside other terms which are normally found 
to be used in defining creativity. However irrespective of the terminology used there is no 
clear operational definition provided which has implications for its systematic implementation 
in educational practice. Without an operational definition the textbook developers, (the 
textbook being the only teaching material and upon which assessment is also based) may not 
design any activities which would promote creativity in children and if activities are included 
they may be based on an inconsistent understanding leading to implications for assessment. 

In contrast to the policy documents primary school teachers provided many definitions with a 
high level of agreement on many of the elements of creativity. The definitions belonged to the 
creative process, effect of the process, the creative product, as a skill, a personality attribute, 
form of thinking, learning, and as a catalyst. The many definitions given indicate the diverse 
range of understandings amongst teachers, encompassing anything and everything, which 
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leads to the conclusion that either creativity is a very complicated and diverse concept or that 
the teachers have no real understanding about what it means. 

16.2.2: What is the importance of developing creativity? 

The importance of having and developing creativity is vastly documented across the creativity 
literature, it has also been acknowledged and the need for it stressed in educational policy 
documents of many countries and by teachers in previous research studies. However the 
Pakistani policy documents, while acknowledging the need for the education system to 
develop creative people do not specifically state the reasons for why this is needed. 
Nevertheless this has not prevented Pakistani primary school teachers from expressing their 
views on the issue. They have reported a variety of reasons indicating their belief in creativity 
being an agent for change at the level of society, school and the child. These changes are at 
different levels so the question which arises is whether it is one sort of creativity which leads 
to one type of change and another to another type and this requires further exploration. 

16.2.3: To what extent can creativity be developed? 

There is an overwhelming confidence, as indicated in the literature, that creativity can be 
developed through specific methods. This belief and desire is also reflected in the Pakistani 
policy documents which propose an education system that produces students who possess and 
exhibit creativity. It is regarded as something that is educatable and to educate children for it 
as one of the many aims of the education system although not a top priority. The curricula 
also includes directions for making arrangements for the development of children’s creativity, 
however there are contradictions in suggestions and advice offered which if followed would 
actually discourage it. A fuller analysis of the class five science curriculum showed that 
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majority of the learning outcomes were related to knowledge acquisition with very little 
emphasis upon developing creativity. 

Pakistani teachers also widely hold the view expressed in policy documents in that children’s 
creativity can be developed and developed when they are in primary education. The majority 
reported using a diverse range of methods for this purpose indicating that there is no single 
way to stimulate creativity. However the methods which are normally considered to be at the 
core of developing creativity were reported being employed by fewer teachers while others 
reported using methods which are normally deemed as detrimental to creativity. 

The very methods outlined by the teachers in the survey as being used during their teaching 
were not actually found to be used during classroom observation. The few which were used 
were as assistance for rote learning and regurgitating information given in the textbooks and 
not developing creativity. While many teachers said that they use the textbook to develop 
creativity the analysis of the science textbook revealed that the contents of this teaching 
material is knowledge acquisition as evident from the type of questions and exercises 
contained within it. Interestingly the questions which are considered by teachers to develop 
creativity do nothing more than expect children to recall knowledge and for teachers to check 
the retention of previously learned material. This brings into question teachers understanding 
of creativity and raises doubts over their real knowledge about creativity enhancing teaching 
techniques. 

The problem with classroom teaching, which inhibited creativity development, was the type 
of work involved which required children to only memorize given information and recite it 
back. There were factors however which could potentially contribute towards a creativity 
conducive environment, such as a high motivational climate, close working relationship 
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between the teacher and children, expectation for hard work, commitment and children 
working intently. However these are far outweighed by factors which act more of an 
impediment including tightly controlled, fast paced and short lessons, being reprimanded for 
making mistakes, appreciated for correct answers and neatness only, not being encouraged to 
produce any unusual response or ask unusual questions, mechanical daily routine, obedience 
and teacher authority. While these are seen as impediments to creativity according to the 
creativity literature they are being practiced by Pakistani teachers and in many aspects 
regarded as conducive to creativity. Teachers have also indicated to barriers they face in 
developing creativity which are related to children, the school, society and parent/home 
environment. However since the evidence discussed above shows that creativity is not being 
developed this then leads to the conclusion that these barriers are perhaps not related to 
creativity but general obstacles in teaching. In conclusion, the findings show that there is little 
consistency between teacher views as given in the survey and their practice. In fact if we link 
the findings from the policy documents, curriculum, textbook and teaching practice it 
becomes evident that the emphasis on creativity actually decreases as each level moves closer 
to implementation with the only outcome of learning being new information. 

16.2.4: To what extent can creativity be assessed? 

Assessment of creativity is an area which is still generally regarded as difficult and 
problematic despite the development of various measurement methods and instruments. The 
Pakistani educational policy documents outline the assessment mechanisms but not the 
contents with reference to assessment of creativity. However the curriculum documents allow 
some role for creativity in assessment although at times there are contradictions in that the 
range of assessment methods recommended also contain those which if used would only 
assess previously learned material. Pakistani teachers are also of the view that creativity can 
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be assessed, outlining a number of methods. But many of these could easily be used to assess 
just knowledge. In fact majority of the teachers reported that they use reciting previously 
learned information as a way of assessing children’s creativity which indicates that creativity 
to them means rote learning. This shows a somewhat different understanding of creativity and 
brings into question teachers knowledge of techniques which actually assess creativity. This 
research did not involve any further work on assessment in the class room therefore it is an 
area for future research. 

16.2.5: To what extent is the primary education system in Pakistan hindering or 

promoting children’s creativity? 

The TTCT measures of creativity have shown that Pakistani children are not very creative as 
indicated by the low scores obtained. One of the reasons for this low score is that the TTCT 
types of activities were new to the children and not part of their existing teaching which may 
lead some to argue that this factor then puts the children at a disadvantage. It leads one to 
question if there would have been a difference to the children’s scores had they been familiar 
with the TTCT type activities. But if for a moment we accept the TTCT results as an 
indication of Pakistani children’s creativity to fulfil the purpose of this research, that is to 
establish a baseline, then based on the evidence discussed above the overall question of the 
research, factors enhancing or inhibiting children’s creativity, can be answered and the TTCT 
results explained. 

So what are the reasons which led to children performing badly and hence may be regarded as 
factors inhibiting children’s creativity. The evidence in this regard suggests that the primary 
education system is actually not doing much to develop children’s creativity. The policy 
documents indicate a desire to introduce creativity into the system as evidenced by its 
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mention, suggestions for development during teaching and inclusion in assessment. However 
this is at a very early and introductory stage with no indication of hard and detailed 
deliberation over the issue. There is no operational definition, which means it will not be 
translated into curriculum. Student learning outcomes, as included in the curricula and 
teaching material are focused on knowledge acquisition, teacher views on indicators of 
student creativity are also related to acquisition of knowledge and good behaviour. But 
perhaps the major factor inhibiting children’s creativity is the teaching method used, in that 
children are only expected to rote learn material and recite it back. This then leads to the 
conclusion that the existing primary education system is doing very little to develop 
children’s creativity and is working at the very basic level of providing knowledge which is 
important in itself but not sufficient. 

With this summary of the findings related to each research question the following are the 
recommendations. 

16.3: Implications for research 

16.3.1: Adopting a systems approach to creativity and using mixed methods 

This research has reinforced the need for a systems view of creativity, showing that 

investigating creativity within education is assisted by exploring the components of the 

education system, in order to provide a more holistic and less distorted view of the 

phenomenon. A mixed methods approach is useful to cross verify the findings, and reach 

conclusions which lead to identification of gaps for improvement in policy and practice. 

For example, if only a teacher survey had been conducted the findings would have reflected 
that teachers are practicing much of what is required to develop children’s creativity. If there 
was only textbook analysis the findings would have shown that much of the content is not 
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conducive to creativity, but the few examples which do exist have the potential to develop 
creativity. If there was only classroom observation the findings would have shown that the 
methods being used are mostly detrimental to creativity development. In the light of all these 
findings it may have been concluded that children have little or no creativity. However the 
scores from administering the TTCT showed that there were children who, despite being 
taught in the same system using same teaching methods and materials, were achieving high 
scores, very similar to those of the American sample. This leads us to another conclusion in 
that there is something which is orienting children to be creative other than the education 
system itself. Hence, only investigating the education system and relying upon it totally for 
developing children’s creativity would be unsound. 

16.3.2: Use of gatekeepers 

It would not have been possible to conduct the current study at this large scale or across the 
geographical spread without the support of local gatekeepers of authority who were aware of 
local mechanisms, organisations and conditions. This research has shown that it is possible to 
use unconventional methods in situations where more conventional methods would have been 
less effective due to insufficient infrastructure such as no email facilities and poor postal 
services. For conducting research in countries where there is little confidence in the value of 
research, which is interpreted as an evaluation and therefore a threat and where the various 
conflicts within the country give rise to suspicions if foreign/extemal organisations are 
involved using non indigenous research instruments then it is recommended that local support 
from government agencies is acquired in order to avoid suspicions and non participation. As 
one teacher said: 
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Our education system is dependent on America and Europe. We are not free in our 
creations or research, a subjugated nation is not free to do anything of its own choice. 

16.4: Implications for policy and practice 

This research has shown that although there are weaknesses at both policy and 
implementation level, the development of creativity is mainly being hindered in the classroom 
through the teaching methods being used, so it is not necessarily a problem of what is being 
taught but of how. 

16.4,1: Policy/ curriculum level recommendations 

The findings from policy documents have shown that there is no deliberate emphasis on 
creativity. It is mentioned under ‘innovations in teacher training’ as something that should be 
encouraged. The major focus on creativity out of all the components analysed is in the 
curriculum documents. However, the data has shown that there are inconsistencies of 
terminology and an absence of clear definition. It is recommended that if the concept is to be 
translated into practice, then a clear and consistent operational definition needs to be provided 
along with guidelines for developing activities and assessment in the textbooks. Just 
providing guidelines may not be sufficient but textbook developers will need to be oriented 
and trained and examiners and examination boards taken on board to ensure that these 
guidelines have been translated into practice. There is a need to emphasise that creativity will 
be part of examinations, if teachers are to take this seriously. 

16.4.2: Practice level recommendations 

The findings have shown that the classroom teaching practices are a major inhibiting factor in 
developing children’s creativity. The entire focus is on teaching content through rote 
memorization. Under these circumstances the following recommendations are made for 
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improvement in practice. These are in textbooks, creativity as an extra curriculum subject, 



teaching methods, training and assessment. 

16.4.2.1: Textbooks 

The textbook plays a crucial role as the only teaching material both for the student and the 
teacher and in the light of resource constraints it is a very strong tool which can be modified 
to change teachers teaching habits. But the teachers have no control over the contents. This is 
the responsibility of the Textbook Boards. There are two recommendations for textbooks. The 
first is to ensure that the few activities and questions given in the textbooks which have the 
potential for developing creativity are used for this purpose rather than just rote memorisation. 
The second and perhaps the one with long term benefits is to include more creativity- 
conducive content, exercises and questions in the textbooks. For this, the textbook developers 
will need to be trained according to the curriculum guidelines. This will prevent having to 
develop extra supplementary material specifically for development of creativity and will 
minimize the impression that teacher workload is increasing. In this way the teachers would 
not have to divert too much from their regular way of teaching and just enough will be added 
to start developing more of children’s creativity. 

16.4.2.2: Creativity as additional curriculum subject 

An alternative approach is to introduce creativity as a separate subject within the curriculum 
while the remaining subjects continue to be taught and assessed in the same way. However, 
for the reasons given, it would be preferable to start with revision of the textbooks. 
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16.4.2.3: Teaching methods 

There are three recommendations for teaching, in general: 

a) Introduce short regular exercises, independent of the subject teaching, in which children 
are provided the opportunity to develop their creativity. This will ease the children into 
this way of thinking without worrying that they will be assessed on this and the teachers 
into this way of teaching without worrying about their children’s exam results. 

b) Use teaching methods which support developing children’s creativity throughout the 
teaching of subject contents, even though the ultimate aim can remain memorisation of 
information, and in this way assessment is not affected (but see below). 

c) Use teaching methods which support in developing children’s creativity throughout the 
teaching of subject contents with the ultimate aim of creativity being a learning outcome 
which will affect assessment. 

16.4.2.4: Assessment 

One of the potential problems with the above recommendations (except c) is that teachers 
may not include any of the above into their teaching if they know that children will not be 
assessed along these lines. They may resort to their old methods, which will suffice for their 
short-term aim of preparing children for the requirements of the examination, and be less time 
consuming. This is unless of course they are convinced of the need and importance of doing 
this and they understand that this is an interim arrangement for mainstreaming teaching for 
creativity into regular teaching. However in the long run perhaps assessment must incorporate 
creativity in which questions are asked in the exams which require them to think and apply 
the craft learned to become more creative. 
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16.4.2.5: Teacher training 

Any of the above interventions will require the teachers to be trained somewhat differently. 
Teacher training agencies will need to be involved and provide simple training keeping in 
mind the lack of time and other resources available to teachers. The kind of resources and 
spaces spoken of in the creativity literature will not be available at all or in abundance. 
Therefore the strategy must be more focused on simple yet effective techniques such as 
questioning. Even in this teachers will need to learn about ways to respond to different type of 
responses children may generate. 

16.4.2.6: Coordination between parents and teachers 

Including any new element into teaching and textbooks or even introducing a new curriculum 
area will have implications for parents, many of whom may also see being able to regurgitate 
facts as the ultimate aim and outcome of education. If they are to help their children at home 
then they need to be oriented to what is expected so that children are allowed to think for 
themselves and generate work without feeling it will be disapproved because it is not 
consistent with local norms. 

In conclusion the overall recommendation is to introduce short term measures to orient 
teachers, parent and children to the legitimacy and potential importance of enhancing 
creativity. However, in order to include creativity into the system permanently more structural 
changes are required within the policy, curriculum, textbooks, teaching and assessment which 
requires a ‘a coordinated movement to enhance creativity among school children’ (Feldman 
and Benjamin, 2006, p.332). These will take time and more detailed planning. 
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Appendix 1 



Questionnaire (English version) 

Code: 

District: Sub-district: 

School Name: Date: 

A Survey of Teacher's Views Regarding Primary School Children’s Creativity 

Please only complete this questionnaire if you are a 5' h grade teacher 



Dear Teacher, 

This questionnaire is part of a research study which aims to explore the situation regarding children’s creativity 
in primary schools in several districts of the Punjab province of Pakistan. The results of this survey will be used 
to inform research findings. 



• Please attempt to complete every question 

• Please feel free to make comments regarding any aspect of the questionnaire 

• Please complete the questions in the order given 



Thank you for your co-operation and the time taken to complete the questionnaire 
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Section 1: 



What is Creativity 



Which of the following definitions reflect your views of what is meant by creativity.? 

( please * as appropriate ) 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 



Creativity is: Yes No 



Using imagination 






(Sudden) Inspiration 






Solving problems 






Improving some thing 






Identifying problems 






Recombining ideas/materials 






Making unusual connections 






Producing something new 






Self Expression 






Producing something useful 






Taking risks (try out things even if they might not work) 






Using intuition (trust own feelings) 






Being independent 






Going against conventions 






Preference for complexity/obscurity 






Spiritual process 






A process which leads to change and development 






Exploring the unknown 






Higher-level thinking skill 






Generating alternatives 






An advanced form of learning 







22 



Others (Please state) 
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Section 2: Identifying creativity 

Which of the following are in your view indicators of primary school children’s creativity: 

( please * as appropriate) 



23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 



A creative child: Yes No 



Can see if the work produced has achieved it’s purpose 






Produces original work/ideas 






Can use things already learned to help in doing further work 






Asks unusual questions 






Stops to review work 






Tries out things even if they might not work 






Likes finding out about things 






Can think of unusual and new ways of doing things 






Can spot problems and ways of dealing with them 






Modifies and changes ideas/work 






Can compare things and make unusual connections 






Can create things in the mind (imagine) 






Shares ideas with others 






Looks at things from different points of view 






Thinks critically 






Self confident 






Holds strong opinion 






Is persistent and likes to work 






Express’s feelings without hesitation 






Is knowledgeable 






Shows independence 






Can rote memorize 






Can Follow instructions 







46 



Others (Please state) 
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Which of the following methods do you use in order to assess primary school children’s creativity? 

( please * as appropriate) 

In order to assess children’s creativity the methods used are: Yes No 
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Section 3: 



Developing creativity 



Which of the following do you use to develop primary school children’s creativity? 



Children’s creativity can be developed by: 



( please * as appropriate 
Yes No 



Appreciating their (original) ideas and work 






Encouraging them to share and debate ideas and work 






High teacher expectations 






Allowing mistakes and encouraging them to try again 






Friendly teacher student relationship 






Using humor 






Using textbook lessons to teach 






Encouraging them to give and receive feedback 






Encouraging them to see possible implications of ideas/solutions 






Encouraging them to modify and alter ideas 






Encouraging them to acquire knowledge 






Encouraging them to ask unusual questions 






Encouraging them to question rules and facts 






Encouraging them to compare things and make unusual connections 






Encouraging them to make decisions 






Maintaining children’s interest and attention 






Encouraging their curiosity 






Stimulating their imagination 






Giving them time to develop ideas 






Teachers joining in activities to model their own creativity 






Encouraging commitment and hard work 






Encouraging independence 






Providing sufficient resources and physical space 






Supporting their individual interests 






Group work 






Reciting poetry 






Trips 






Making children confident 






Competition amongst children 






Teachers providing satisfactory answers to children’s questions 






Experiments 






Games 






Decorating the classroom 






Training of teachers about creativity 






Teachers expertise/knowledge of teaching subject 







57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 



92 



Others (Please state) 
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Which of the following obstacles do you face in developing children’s creativity? 



( please * as appropriate ) 



The obstacles I face in developing children’s creativity are: 



Yes No 



Some children do not enjoy doing creative work 






Overcrowded classroom 






Working according to the national curriculum 






Difficult to assess creative work 






Children have different interests 






Some activities for creativity create disturbances for other classes 






Children’s lack of interest 






Poverty amongst parents 






Illiteracy amongst Parents 






Parents lack of interest and support in children’s education 






Children not understanding things 






No provision of pleasant environment 






Existing form of assessment 






Lack of resources and facilities 






Different levels of creativity in children 






Lack of time to prepare activities for creativity and teach according to them 






Lack of teachers training about creativity 






Absence of a guide in the form of a better teacher in the school 






Shortage of teachers 






Lack of confidence amongst children to do the work 







93 


94 


95 


96 


97 


98 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


111 


112 



113 



Others (Please state) 



114 



Are there any organizations working for developing primary school children’s creativity? 



Please circle any one of these: 



Yes 



No 



Don’t Know 



115 



If yes then please outline the name of the organizations 
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Which of these textbooks, that you teach, help to develop children’s creativity? 



| 116 

Please circle from following: 

English Science Social studies Islamic studies Mathematics Urdu 
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Section 4: 



Why Develop Creativity 



The list below contains some of the reasons for developing children’s creativity. Which of these do you consider 
as important. 

( please * as appropriate) 

It is important to develop primary school children’s creativity because: Yes No 



A child’s foundation is set at primary that is why in order to strengthen this 
foundation it is important to develop children’s creativity 






These things need to be taught at the start this way it becomes easier at higher levels 
of education 






If a child has creativity he/she can use the information they have to do the given task, 
even if they have not done it before 






Development of creativity is a secret to a nations success 






Until creativity is developed it will be difficult to practically progress in the field of 
education 






To develop confidence in children 






To develop independence in children 






To develop individuality in children 






To develop children’s interest in learning 






To develop children’s innovative thinking 






To make learning interesting and fun 






Children can use their creativity to learn better 






At primary level of schooling child’s thinking is still flexible 







121 


122 


123 


124 


125 


126 


127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


132 


133 



134 



Others (Please state) 



135 



Can children’s creativity be developed when they are in primary education? 



Please circle any one of these: Yes 



No 
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Section 5: 



Information related to school 



136 


School Type (sector wrise)(please tick one) Government 




Private 




Other 





If other then please state the school type 



137 


School Type (Gender wis e)(please tick one) Girls 




Boys 














138 


School Location (please tick one) Urban 




Rural 





Mixed 



Section 6: 



Information related to the teacher 



139 | Your Gender (please tick one) 

How long have you been teaching? 



140 



Under 1 year 



141 | Academic qualification (please tick your highest qualification ) 

None Q Matric Q FA/FS Q B.A/B.s 



142 | Professional qualification (please tick your highest qualification) 



Female 



Male 



Years 



| | M. A/M sc | | Others | j 



None Q PTC □ CT Q B.Ed/Bs.Ed Q M.Ed Q Others [ j 



143 | Would you like a summary of this research sent to you? 
Please circle any one of these: Yes No 



144 Please use this space for any other comments you wish to make 



Please take a moment to check that you have responded to all the questions 
Thank you for your time and participation in this research study 
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Questionnaire (Urdu version) 
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Appendix 2 

Training Material 



Instructions for MC administering questionnaire in private schools 

These instructions are for the persons visiting the schools for the purpose of the questionnaire 

Please follow these instructions as they are given to ensure consistency: 

1. Before visiting the schools please ensure that: 

The questionnaire has a code and the school name (refer to the school list) 

2. At the school 

• At the school meet the head teacher and provide an introduction using Document 1. If 
you need to mention which organisation is supporting the research please say that it is 
the Federal Government. 

• Ask for the head teachers consent to continue and request him/her if the questionnaire 
could be completed by the class 5 teacher(s). Clarify that the instructions for 
completing the questionnaire are given on the front page of the questionnaire. And that 
it is printed double sides so to ensure that questions on both sides are completed. 
Ensure that they add district, tehsil and union council on the front page. 

3. Wait for the teacher(s) to complete and return the questionnaire 

4. Check that all questions have been completed 

5. Than k them for their cooperation and time 

6. Complete the columns in document 3 

7. Submit the completed questionnaire to the DPME 



Guidelines for data collection 
A. Provincial level 

The provincial coordinator will ensure that: 

1. The following material, provided by head office, is distributed to the districts - 

• Questionnaires 

• Tests 

• A file containing List of Schools and Guidelines for data collection process 
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The material has been packaged according to the amount required in each district. These 

packets can be sent as they are received from head office. 

The questionnaires are to be distributed to the class 5 teachers using the process given below. 

The test are to remain in the office for use at a later stage 

2. The provincial coordinator will ensure that guidelines for data collection, as given below, 
are communicated to the DPME, the questionnaire reaches class 5 teachers, the 
instructions for completing the questionnaires are conveyed, the teachers complete the 
questionnaire and the questionnaire is returned within two days of distribution. 

3. Return the completed questionnaires received from the districts to the head office for data 
entry 

B. District Level 

Responsibilities of the DPME 

1. At the district level the DPME will ensure that guidelines provided by the Provincial 
Coordinator are implemented. 

2. Will brief the MC’s on the back ground to the research, using Document 1, and the data 
collection process as given below. 

3. Provide the MC’s the list of schools in their area taking part in the research, provided in 
the file. 

4. Provided the MC the number of questionnaires required (one per year) 

5. Ensure MC’s prepare work plan for meeting AEO 

6. If there is a private school included in the list, this will have to be personally visited by 
the MC and the questionnaire completed by class 5 teachers. The instructions for 
administering the questionnaire are attached (Document 2) 

7. It is the DPME’s responsibility to follow up progress from the MC- meetings have been 
held with AEO, AEO has distributed questionnaires and given time scale for returning 
them, questionnaires are collected by MC from AEO and MC completes the two columns 
on the school list ‘Questionnaire completed and returned’ and ‘if not received please 
state the reason’, 

8. Once all the questionnaires have been completed it is the DPME’s responsibility to ensure 
they are arranged according to union council and tehsil and sent to the provincial 
coordinator Punjab. The DPME will also provide a summary of number of questionnaires 
distributed and the number of questionnaires completed and returned. 



Responsibilities of the MC 

The MC will: 

1. Meet the AEO 

2. Provide a background to the research and questionnaire to the AEO (using Document 1) 

3. Provide a list of schools to the AEO 

4. Provide the quantity of questionnaires to the AEO 
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5. Identify when the next monthly meeting is and request the questionnaires to be completed 
in this meeting by class 5 teachers 

6. It is the MC’s responsibility to follow-up with the AEO that the questionnaires have been 
distributed and completed and collect the completed questionnaires 

7. As the questionnaires are received back from the AEO the MC will complete the two 
columns on the school list : ‘questionnaire completed and returned’ and ‘if not 
received please state the reason’ 

8. The MC will give the completed questionnaires and the completed list to the DPME 

Responsibilities of the AEO’s: 

1. During the monthly meeting the AEO will provide a background to the research (using 
document 1) and the questionnaire, using. This is only for those schools included in the 
list for research. 

2. If the class 5 teachers are present in the monthly meeting then it is the AEO’s 
responsibility to ensure that they complete the questionnaire in his/her presence. 

3. If the class 5 teachers are not present then the questionnaire is to be delivered to the class 
5 teachers, completed and returned to the AEO the next day. 

4. Explain that the questionnaire will take 15-20 minutes to complete 

5. The completed questionnaire will be returned to the AEO and collected by the MC. 

Responsibility of the class 5 teachers 

The class 5 teacher is to follow the instructions given on the front page of the 
questionnaire and complete the questionnaire her/himself. Then return the 
questionnaire to the AEO. It is important that they write the district, tehsil and union 
council on the front page of the questionnaire and leave ‘code’ empty. 
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Appendix 3 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (English version) 




THINKING 

CREATIVE! 

WITH 

PICTURES 

By 6 Paul Torranc i 

FIGURAL 
BOOKLET a 



NAME 

AGE SEX 

SCHOOl 

GRADE . 

CITY 

DATE 




SCHOLASTIC -rt ■--< 

400 M*ycr Kuau 

•NIMavAa, _S0ir' i*i? 
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Activity L PICTURE CONSTRUCTION 



On the opposite page is a curved shape. Think of a picture or an object which you can draw 
with this shape as a part. 

I tu> ii m helo tell vour story. 



CopyMgfciO 1046. SchttlaUK iiec^icat anyMiSr. 

* irs vzzsssz * r * M, ' hc ' P,, *" J 
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Activity 2. PICTURE COMPLETION 

By adding lines to the incomplete figures on this and the next page, you can sketch some 
interesting objects or pictures. Again, try to think of some picture or object that no one else 
will think of. Try to make it tell as complete and as interesting a story as you can by adding 
to and building up your fust idea. Make up an interesting title for each of your drawings 
and write it at the bottom of each block next to the number of the figure. 



^ - 

1 . 


\ 

2. 




(( 

9 

v 


4 



4 



400 




401 









Activity 3. LINES 

In ten minutes see how many objects or pictures you can make from the pairs of straight 
lines below and on the next two pages. The pairs of straight lines should be the main part 
of whatever you make. With pencil or crayon add lines to the pairs of lines to complete 
your picture. You can place marks between the lines, on the lines, and outside the lines— 
wherever you want to in order to make your picture. Try to think of things that no one else 
will think of. Make as many different pictures or objects as you can and put as many ideas 
as you can in each one. Make them tell as complete and as interesting a story as you can. 
Add names or titles in the spaces provided. 



1 
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STREAMLINED SCORING WORKSHEET— REVISED EDITION 
TORRANCE* TESTS OF CREATIVE THINKING, FIGURAL FORMS A and B 



Name: 



_Test Date . 



.Form:. 



Grade:. 



. Age: 



.Gendor- 



. School:. 



Raw National Standard 
Score Percentile Score 



1 Fluency Act 2 * Ad. 3 

2. Originality: Act. t ♦ Act. 2 * Bonus + Act 3 

3, Elnborabon (Clide appropriate number 1-6 for A orB) 



• Bonus . 



■{ 



Act 1 


1(0-5) 


2(6-12) 


3(13-19) 


4(20-26) 


5(27-33) 


6(34+) 


Act. 2 


1 (0-6) 


2(9-17) 


3 (15-28) 


4(29-39) 


5(40-50) 


6(51.) 


Ad. 3: 


1 (0-7) 


2(0-16) 


3(17-27) 


4(26-37) 


5(38-47) 


8(46.) 


Act. 1 


110-5) 


2(6-13) 


3(14-21) 


4 (22-29) 


5(30-371 


6(36+) 


Act 2: 


1(0+9) 


2(10-19) 


3 (20-29) 


4(30-39) 


5(40-49) 


6(50.) 


Act. 3: 


1 (0-14) 


2 (15-24) 


3 (25-34) 


4(35-44) 


5145-54) 


6(55.1 



a Abstractness of Tdes: Ac*. 1 . 

5 Resistance to Premeliio Closure 



Ability 



♦ Art2 

Act 2 



Sum of Standard Scores 
Average Standard Score 
Interpretation 



1 Fluency 






3 Elaboratxin 



4 Abstractness of I riles 



S Raalsiartoe 10 Prememm Closure 



Standard Score 
Percent He 



40 



60 

2 



ao 

16 



100 

so 



120 

84 



140 

96 



ISO 

99+ 



160 



Checklist ol Creative Strengths: 

1 . Emotional Expressiveness (In growings, Mies) 1 or 2 = +. 3 or more ■ 

2. Storylnling Articulateness (corrlexl. environment) I or 2 « ». 3 or more = + ♦ 

3. Movement or Action (running, dancing, (lying, tailing, ate.) 1 or 2 * ♦, 3 or more - + + 

4. Expressiveness ol Tdes 1 or 2 = +. 3 or mare • + + 

5. Synthesis ol Incomplete Figures (oombmalion ol 2 or more) 1 or 2 combine Irons * +. 3 or more oomtwsabons « ♦ ♦ 

6 Synthesis ol Lines (combination of 2 or more sets. Actenty 3. Form A) 1 or 2 combine tons - • . 3 or more 

cerebrations • ♦ ♦ or 

Synthesis of Cedes (combmabon of 2 or more. Activity 3, Form B| 1 or 2 oombmatons “ 3 more corrbinatons - + + 

7. Unusual Visualization (above, below, at angie, etc 1 1 or 2 - 3 or more * ♦ ♦ 

8. Internal Visualization (Inside, cross section, etc.) 1 or 2 • 3 or more - ♦ ♦ 

9. Exlendng or Breaking Boundaries (outside the box. lines, clrdos) 1 or 2 « ♦, 3 or moro - ♦ ♦ 

10. Humor (In titles, captions, drawings, ele.) 1 or 2 = +, 3 or more * + + 

11 , Richness ol Imagery (variely. vividness, strength, etc.) 3 or 4 responses » +, 5 or more responses = + + 

1 2 . Colorfulness of Imagery (exclOngness. oarthlnesa. etc.) 1 or 2 - 3 or moro = » * 

13. Fantasy (ligures In myths, tablas, (airy tales, science ficbon. e4c.) I or 2 . ►, 3 or more = ++ 



Creativity Index: Average Standard Score l 
Comments — 



] + Bonus - 



. Crealtvty Index . 



. National PercenUe 



r _,.. h c 3IW6 trstinc Sct+ux, Inc. All nrW» mawd. Ns pal ol ihii vurk nuy br rxptwhxcil or uaumtllnl in ary form or by srpr 

,l£L« or rMcberscsl, mcleAne pSorepr. mccnhre. a ,n, mfemuhn. rv+, r -4 -rmnel rnxn wyrboa pe*.. 

thibluhnl by Sdniar* Teems Save., Ik, Bretrevill.. Illwm. <0106-1417 ^r*- 1 - Umwl Swwol Aeurxx 



CATS TT 170078R 
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‘Bonus points may be awarded in Activities 2 and 3 lor OngmaArty. 
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Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (Urdu instructions) 
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Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (Urdu version) 
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Appendix 4 

Classroom Creativity Observation Schedule 



PREFACE 



The purpose of this observation schedule is to gather some ob- 
jective information concerning teacher-pupil behaviors which relate 
to pupil creative growth. 

The present schedule is a revision of one designed by David 
Denny, Reuben Rusch and Sammle Ives and reported by Denny as the 
final report of a USOE Cooperative Research Project entitled A Pre - 
liminary Analysis of an Observation Schedule Designed to Identify 
the Teacher-Classroom Variables Which Facilitate Pupil-Creative 
Growth (CRP No. 6-8235-2-12-1, Indiana University, 1966, ED 010 
194). This revision is based on the findings of the Indiana study 
and should serve to increase the objectivity, reliability and va- 
lidity of the schedule. Unreliable or Invalid items have been 
eliminated and scoring procedures revised to effect a higher 
degree of objectivity and ease of scoring. 

As in the original version, alterations of schedules developed 
by Francis C. Cornell and Associates in An Exploratory Measurement 
of Individualities of Schools and Classrooms (Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Illinois, 1952) are found in items BA and 
AD and are reproduced with permission. 

A limited trial of this revised version was conducted in the 
spring of 1969 to revise the scoring procedures. The assistance 
of Miss Barbara Nathan and Miss Judy Cray was greatly appreciated. 
The revised version has not been investigated for reliability and 
validity, however, and should be considered a research edition. 
Formal studies are anticipated to further develop the schedule 
and interested persons are encouraged to write the author to be 
informed of these findings. Furthermore, persons wishing to use 
the schedule will be granted permission upon request to the author 
and are encouraged to share with him any reliability and validity 
data so obtained. 



D. A. D. 

May, 1969 
Oneonta, New York 
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INTRODUCTION 



The background and rationale of the CCOS will be only briefly dls- 
cuhsed here. The reader Is referred to the sources listed in thoVb- 
liography for detailed background data. 

The 1969 Revision of the CCOS is based on the Dennv. Rusch. 

. . . Ussroon Creativity Observation Schedule developed by Denny in 1966 

sienej r" a ,a "r* ' ' ThlS Schedule »» specifically de- 

signed to identify teacher behaviors and classroom variables which 

foster pupil creative development. Thus, this schedule is somewhat 
unique when compared to the extant schedules most of which were de- 
slgned to Identify prevalent aspects of teacher and/or pupil behavior 

itn were Investigated to determine what product relationships, if 
any, existed. The reasoning for designing a schedule specifically to' x 
identify process to product relationships was the belief that the classA 
room system is so complex that no simple one-to-one relationship exists ' 

exUMn behavlo »- «“» broad realms of pupil growth. Furthermore, 

existing schedules appeared to neglect the more Intangible, non-verbal J 
iliaviur* and context and content of acts and statements believed es- 
pecially important in fostering pupil creativity. 

llic CCfS Is designed to include categories of classroom behavior 
uggested bv psychological literature relating to creativity develop- 
ment ,nd the creative personality, and by prior empirical studies of 
pupil creative development (Rusch, Denny, Ives, 1965; 1967). Further 
validity data was provided by examining relationships to teacher 
characteristics (Turner and Denny, 196 1 ./. 

The revised schedule consists of eight items designed to assess 
classroom behavior in an equal number of hypothesized dimensions. The 
dimensions combine to form two major regions. A diagram of the regions 
and dimensions ts presented in Figure 1. It will be noted that Class- 
room Climate and Teaching-Learning Structure Is sub-divided into two 
categories. General Provisions for Structuring the Learning Situation, 
and Specific Structuring for Creative Development. It will be ob- 
served that the climate region encloses the structure region indi- 
cating Classroom Climate Is a prerequisite for structuring to be ef- 
fective in pupil creative development. In like manner, General Pro- 
visions lor Teaching-Learning Structure arc considered necessary for 
Specific Structuring to be effective. Code letters in Figure 1 refer 
to items of the observation schedule which purport to measure the di- 
mensional aspect. 



The CCOS assesses both verbal and non-verbal behaviors and con- 
siders context of acts. Two types of items are included, a category 
type In which the observer directly locates behavior on a dimension 
.uiordin^ to detailed instructions, and a measurement type in which 
HVmtom.it ic behaviors are recorded as signs within defined dimensions. 
Ihe units of teacher behavior and classroom variables sampled are two 
minutes In length and behavior occur ing during these Intervals are 
categorized. 
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Motivational climate (AA) 
Pupil-pupil relationship (BC) 
Teacher-pupil relationship (BB) 
Pupil interest (BA) 



TEACHING-LEARNING STRUCTURE 



A. General Provisions 

a. Initiative (AD) 
■b. Approach ‘(BD) * 



B. Specific Structuring 

a. Divergency (AC) 

b. Unusual Response (CB) 

I 

1 
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SCORINC DIRECTIONS 



The total scoie Is obtained by combining the average scores for 
items of Schedules A and B and the total score for Schedule C. Thus 
a maximum total score would be 32 plus a score for Schedule C (an un- 
limited item). Such a high score would be unusual, however. 

The average scores for the items in Schedule A are obtained by 
totaling the codes assigned for each time Interval and dividing by 
the number of Intervals observed. The maximum number of intervals 
provided for on the score sheet is ten. 

The average scores for the items in Schedule B are obtained by 
counting the number of circled numerals and subtracting minus from 
plus totals. Then dividing by the number of intervals observed. The 
maximum number of intervals provided for on the score sheet is five. 
It will be observed that a negative average could be obtained for i- 
tems In Schedule B. In such cases the negative average is subtracted 
from the positive average in arriving at the overall total score. 

Appendix B of this manual contains an aid for computing the nec- 
essary averages. y 
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CENERAL DIRECTIONS 



The observation schedule described in this manual is concerned 
wicn both verbal and non-verbal behavior of pupils and teachers in a 
classroom situation. The observer must be aware, therefore, of both 
the content of the verbal statements made by the teacher and pupils 
and the £h ys leal £resence. of the teacher and pupils in the classroom. 
This will necessitate the observer breaking his normal habit of watch- 
ing the person speaking to also observe the reaction of the person be- 
ing spoken to. for example, how does the pupil react to a teacher com- 
ment or how does the teacher react to a pupil concent? What are the 
taclal expressions; what are the bodily postures which Indicate 
react ion? 



Actual physical activities of pupil and teacher are observed. For 
example, sometimes the teacher might poke the child with a pencil or 
some other object. At other times the observer might notice the teach- 
er punctuating comments by banging the chalk hard against the board. Or, 
the observer might find the teacher correcting a child's work. These 
examples are given here to underline the fact that the observer is con- 
cerned not only with the verbal interaction but also the physical inter- 
action of teacher and pupils. 

Since the observation schedule is concerned with the development 
of creativity, the context of a given behavior takes on particular im- 
portance in this schedule. The observer must be aware of the content 
of the lesson as it proceeds and must be able to interpret statements 
by pupils and teacher in terms of the context in which they are lo- 
cated. for example, a statement of "good" by the teacher takes on 
one meaning in the context of "put away your books," and another in 
the context, I would like some original remarks." 



SCHEDULE A 

During two minute intervals, on each of the three listed dimen- 
sions, (motivational climate, convergent-divergent thinking, and ini- 
tiative), the observer will categorize behaviors using a five point 
code. That is, if the observer begins scoring at 2:00, at 2:02 he 
will place three numbers under Interval one, each number represent- 
ing his best Judgment of the extent to which that dimension was pres- 
ent during the two minute interval. At 2:04 he will place three num- 
bers under Interval two. Then he will turn to Schedule B during the 
next two minute interval returning to Schedule A at 2:08 for Interval 
4, etc. 

Please note, in all three parts of Schedule A a zero code (Code 
0) may be used when there is no opportunity to assess. This code 
would be used for that two minute Interval in which the observer can 
not infer the situation from the previous time interval. For exa^le, 
the observer enters the room and finds the class reading or taking a 

10 
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test and the teacher seated at the desk.. The observer may reserve 
the right to change a zero category to one of the scored categories 
if he should discover, subsequent to the initial zero category, the 
conditions underlying an activity. For example, the observer might 
enter the room and find the children working quietly at their seats 
and the teacher doing nothing to Indicate motivational climate. Af- 
ter five or ten minutes the teacher might say "Alright, now you’ve 
had a chance to study for the test. We will now put away the books 
and take the test." This would indicate the motivational climate 
underlying the prior ten minute interval. The same situation might 
apply in either of the other categories of Schedule A. 

The score for Schedule A is the average obtained by dividing the 
total by the number of two minute intervals observed. 

A. Mot ivat ional Climate 

Ue are concerned with the entire classroom situation, 
how the teacher relates to the pupils and how they relate to 
him. Ue are interested in hearing what the teacher says and 
seeing what he does, whether he is negative or positive in his 
motivation of the children. A distinction should be made here 
between negative and positive comments such as "yes" and "no" 
and derogatory or threatening attitudes and statements. The 
negative and positive comments are not an issue here . Wc are 
concerned with the context in terms of its threat to the child. 

A negative statement by the tea-.her can be a positive motivation 
if it is in such a context. For example, in correcting work a 
"no" is not threatening if the correcting of the work is in the 
context of pupil-growth rather than in the context of grades 
and the threat inherent in grades. 

Tests should normally be thought of as threatening. 
However, the context in which a test is given is an important 
consideration. For instance, if the tests are used to improve 
the pupil's work or to show where weaknesses exist and scores 
or grades are not taken, such as mid-week spelling test or a 
diagnostic arithmetic test, then a three or four positive cate- 
gory should be checked. 

it is important to consider behavio r other than v erba l 
_in mo U. vat ional climate. In the Instance in which there might 
be no^ve rb a T ’responstr^Gut the teacher is smili ng, a pprovin g, 
and otherwise indicating e ncouragem ent, a positive score could 
be given or vice versa. 

in the cases in which the teacher leaves the room the 
previous motivational climate is considered to maintain through 
that interval. 

0. No opportunity to assess . 

t. Cont inuouB negative motivation -motivation, a con- 
tinuous factor and at all times negative. 

2. Predominately negative motivation- motivation, when 
used is usually negative but not used at all times. 

u 
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3. Comb 1 nat ion- bo th negative and positive or neutral 
motivation used. 

4. Predominately positive motivation- motivation. when 
used is usually positive but not used at all times. 

5. Continuous positive motivation- motivation, a con- 
tinuous factor and at all times positive. 

Explanation of Code for Section A. Motivational Climate. 

Code 0. No opportunity to assess. 

Code 1. - Continuous negative motivation - This code 
refers to the time interval in which the teacher uses 
a continuous and negative approach to motivating chil- 
dren. For example, the teacher may warn pupils of pos- 
sible punishment (directly or indirectly), future fail- 
ure, etc.: "If y ou don’t hurry up and get busy you 'll 

all be here next year. Come to think of it, I h ave 
rTTTTjy hf r *- Jlf - r n*-hr»n1 ^y yav and r~wouldbe happy 
t o have you loin me." The teacher may express nega- 
tive motivation by sh.aki.ng hnr negatively, re- 

c ording names for pu nla hm enr nn rho h/vc-a nr in a ; mHp 
bopk. No positive motivation is used in Code 1. 

Code 2. - Predominately negative motivation - During 
this time interval the motivational techniques are 
negative, as those examples above, but spasmodic. 

For example, the teacher may give an assignment and 
Chen make one or two negative comments. Few positive 
comments are made . Code 2 is different from Code 1 
in that there is not as much negative motivation and 
there can be some positive motivation (" Johnny, y ou 're 
doing a good _lpb") , however, there will not be as much 
positive motivation as negative. When there is an 
equal amount of positive and negative motivation 
Code 3 Is used. 

Code 3. - Combination - During this period of time 
the teacher equally uses both negative and positive 
motivation. For example, there is a direct presenta- 
tion of the assignment followed with negative and 
positive comments. (" You may not be able rn this 
but I'm sure yo u wil l try ha rd,") 

Code 4. - Predominately positive motivation - During 
this time interval the motivational techniques are 
positive but spasmodic . For exanple, the teacher 
speaks of future success of pupi ls, the teacher en- 

and~contln ued pr ogress expected . Fai lure Is r eferred 
to as a ~ m eans of possib le gro wth. Few negative com- 
ments may be used, but positive comments are 
predominant . 

Code 5. - Continuous positive motivation - Code 5 Is 
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distinguished by no negative activation. There can 
be three different situations, however, which could 
characterize a Code 5 situation: 



1. Code 5 could differ from Code 4 In that 
the teacher Is continuously employing a pos- 
itive motivation In feed-back form to the 
children. For example, whenever a child 
makes a remark the teacher responds re- 
ward 1 ngly and fai lure Is referred to as a 
means of growtnl 



2. The teacher develops self-motlvatlon b v 
h avin g thf c hildren plan cooperatively wh at 
It Is they are to d o. Such a planning situ- 
ation must be observed for the observer to 
record a Code 5 during the consequent work 
period. 

3. Freedom to explore through a discovery- 
question approach will positively motivate 
children. The teacher using the discovery 
technique will eliminate the need for any 
direct or Indirect reference to progress. 

The observer would probably not find the 
teacher rewarding directly with positive 
statements. However, the observer would 
find children being challeng ed and wit h 
cu.loslt v arouse d they will be self-motl - 
vated. £.("How can we find out if white ob- 
jects abso rb more or less heat than dar k 
objects?") 






C. * leather Role in F.ncouraglng Convergent and Divergent 
Thinking 



The distinction in this item is between divergent and 
convergent thinking on the part of pupils. By convergent is 
meant moving toward the accepted or correct, a response that 
all can agree upon. By divergent is meant a response which 
is not necessarily the one right answer, a response which is 
original, a response situation in which there is more than one 
answer which is suitable. The key in observing this category 
is the type of questions the teacher asks the children and the 
kind of subject matter utilized. If the teacher is asking the 
children questions which are specific and which have one right 
answer this would be of a convergent nature. If the teacher is 
asking the children to think of something on their wvn in an 
open-ended way, such as asking them what their opinio:, is or 
allowing them to speculate, we would be seeing something at 
the divergent end of the scale. In some cases the teacher 



* Rather than using new designations when the original schedule was 
revised to eliminate some items, the original was retained for 
comparison purposes. 
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«ay, by hlu -selection of concent, provide divergent thinking 
through the stimulation of the child's imagination. For ex- 
ample. the reading to the class of n imaginary story would 
be a case iu which the teacher by selecting a stimulating 
story is exciting the imagination of the class. Another ex- 
ang>le would be the situation in which the class is allowed to 
read library stories of their own choice without specific as- 
signments to look for facts in these books. Tills vculd be 
another example of the divergent end of the scale. Occasion- 
ally the observer will find originality being directly and 
spec tl ical ly encouraged. This could be in mathematics where 
different ways of solving problems are requested or in the 
area of language arts in which creative writing is being 
dom . 

0. Nu. opportunity to. assess . 

1. Primary convergency - teacher allows only con- 
vergent thinking. 

2 . Encouraged cenvergency - teacher pe.aits a little 
divergent thinking while encouraging convergency. 

). Equal diver gency - csnvcrgcncv - teacher allows both 
convergent and divergent response favoring neither. 
4. Encouraged divergency - teacher encourages diver- 
gent thinking in alternation with convergent. 

■>. Primary divergency - teacher’s main purpose is 
divergent thinking. 

Explanation of Code for Section C. Teacher Kole in 
Encouraging Convergent and Divergent Thinking. 

Code 0. - So opportunity to assess. 

Code 1. - Primary convergency - Code 1 describes t* 
lime interval in which the purpose of the lesson is 
strictly information presentati o n and inta ke. A 
variety of the following methods and materials may 
or may not be used; in any case there is no oppor- 
tunity for children to produce original ideas al- 
though they may participate in a discussion to ask 
questions clarifying information or may present in- 
formation themselves such as a report on material 
they have previously gathered. Emphasis in all 
cases is on the correct or accepted answer or so- 
lution. Only convergent thinking is allowed. 

For example: 

(1) children are reading independently or as 
a total class to find information. 

(2) children are listening to the teacher tell 
them Information. 

(3) children arc viewing a filmstrip or motion — 
picture without discussion of implications, 
possibilities, etc. 

(4) using maps, charts, etc., to convey 
Informat ion. 

14 
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(5) us .2 of opaque projector, overhead projector, 
tape recorder or disk recorder to present 
information. 

(6) children are presenting learned facts. Cor- 
rect answers, etc. 

Code 2. - Encouraged convergency - Although encouraging 
convergent thinking, the teacher allows departure from 
any of the above activities of information presentation 
and intake to ask or allow a child to express his opjn- 
i°n, to speculate as to cause or possible result, etc. 
Divergent thinking is allowed but not encouraged. During 
all such departures the teacher dominates the discussion 
and allows only limited ideation on the part of the child 
or may simply ignore divergency without comment. The 
teacher may cut off the pupil response and insert a 
value statement regarding the pupil responses - accept 
or reject the response. 

Code 3. - Equal Divergency-Convergcncy - Code 3 differs 
from Code 2 and 4 in that the teacher allows both diver- 
gent and convergent ideation. The teacher responds sim- 
ilarly to both convergent and divergent thinking. Each 
kind is encouraged and discouraged equally. 

Code 4. - Encouraged divergency - Code 4 describes that 
period of time in which the teacher purposely encourages 
and provides tine for divergent thinking with convergent 
thinking (information gathering and idea production). 

For example, after presenting information, the teacher 
encourages pupil speculation of possible resul ts and 
action roun d in tn e i nformation gathered, implications. 
Improvements , etc. The teacher mlghT~ ask the child ren 
Original stories or essays about informa tion 
gathe red, d raw pictures to illustrate mean ing, make a 
mural or create a play to illustrate meaning of infor m- 
ation present ed. In arithmetic, the teacher might ask 
for other ways of finding the sol uti on to a proble m or 
exam ple. Code 4 thus describes teacher variation of 
purpose in which a lesson is planned to proceed from 
inforiuat ion gathering to idea production in an alter- 
nating process. Convergent thinking is allowed but not 
encouraged. 

Code 5. - Primary divergency - Code 5 describes that 
period of time in which the teacher's sole purpose is 
provision for pupil development of ideas. It differs 
from Code 4 in that the primary purpose is idea pro- 
duction. Where in Code 4 an alternating process of 
information gathering (convergent) and idea production 
(divergent) might be observed during a given two 
minute interval, in Code 5 we find only divergency 
during the interval. 

For example: 

(1) the teacher encopoases the children to 
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analyze - to pull apart the whole to Btudy 
how It became that whole. 

(2) experiences are provided for children to put 
an object or objects into different use? than 
those commonly known. 

(3) chances are given to experiment with a wide 
variety of materials or bits of information 
to produce, or work toward a final original 
result. 

( 4 ) children are encouraged to be original in 
discussing how to go about doing something 
(i.e., how to build a model farm; how to set 
up an experiment). 

( 5 ) an art or music experience In which children 
are encouraged to freely express their ideas. 

(f>) a creative writing experience in which chil- 
dren are encouraged to express their own 
ideas on paper. 

(7) a situation In which groups of children are 
encouraged to produce group products which 
are original (i.e., construction of a mural 
or bulletin board, preparing a dramatic pro- 
duction, preparing original ways to present 
a report). 

D. i’upil initiative In Control of Instruction 

The focal point of this category is pupil-control of in- 
struction. Concern here is the degree to which the pupil is able 
to participate In controlling the content, speed, direction or 
method of Instruction. Occasionally this will be found as a re- 
sult of a direct act on the part of the teacher. For example, 
the teacher might say: "You may decide which books and materials 

you wish to use to answer these general questions." However, in 
most instances pupil initiative will be exerted during a discus- 
sion or work period. In these cases the direction can be altered 
oy children volunteering information and by the teacher accepting 
the volunteered information or responding to the information to 
answer questions and thus causing side-tracks in the flow of the 
lesson. Sometimes a whole lesson Is composed o', numerous side- 
tracks. This would be volunteered information that is not from 
the textbook or directly In the content of the lesson. In these 
cases, by virtue of pupil responses, the actual content, speed, 
and direction of the lesson Is determined in large part by the 
pupil. This can also be seen during a work period. When a child 
aBks for help he is controlling the type, speed, and direction of 
content for himself. In cases in which a teacher, during a work 
period, goes to children who are not asking for help, we would 
have a situation which Is more teacher controlled than pupil con- 
trolled. Tills would also be the situation in a discussion if the 
tpacher is only calling on pupll9 and not responding to those who 
volunteer information or questions. In either of these cases, 
however, (work or discussion) if the teacher elaborates on or 
spends time with a pupil to whom the teacher first responded 
without the pupil volunteering, this could well become a situa- 
tion in which the pupil's reaction is controlling the content. 
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The observer must be careful to identify situations in 
which pupils are volunteering information but In which the teach- 
er is not accepting the information or is ignoring it without 
comment and proceeding with a pre-planned lesson. These cases 
are different from those previously described. 

No opportunity to assess . 

1. Teacher domination - no pupil participation in control 
of instruction. 

2 Teacher domlnat ion - minor pupil participation in con- 
trol of instruction. 

3. Teacher control - major pupil participation in control 
of instruction. 

A. Pupil control - teacher participation in control of 
instruction. 

5. Pupil control - no teacher participation in control 
of instruction. 

Explanation of Code for Section D. Pupil Initiative in 
Control of instruction. 

Code 0. - No opportunity to assess. 



Code l. - Teacher domination - no pupil participation in 
control of instruction. This code applies to a situa- 
tion It which the teacher is exercising autocratic con- 
trol and little or no opportunity is provided for pupil 
participation in control of the situation. That is, all 
activities are dictated by the teacher. Some examples 
of this are: 

Teacher announces assignment, test, or work 
plan. 

Teacher presents learning content. 

Teacher recites correct answers to written 
work. 

Pupils recite, work at board, etc., as desig- 
nated by teacher. 

Pupils give a teacher-assigned report. 

Code 2. — Teacher domination — minor pupil participation 
in control of instruction. This code applies to a situ- 
ation in which the teacher is exercising major control, 
but pupil questions and suggestions are taken into ac- 
count and used to direct activities to a limited extent. 
Examples of this are: 

(1) Pupils recite, work at board, etc., after 
having volunteered. 

(2) Pupils raise questions regarding subject mat- 
ter or procedure after teacher asks for same. 

Code 3. - Teacher control - major pupil participation in 
control of instruction. This code is used for a time 
Interval during which the teacher is controlling the 

7 * 



(H 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 
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general situation, but pupil initiative ia permitted to 
exert a great deal of control over specific content and 
activities. That is, the teacher plans the overall 
structure of the type of learning which is to take place 
but is sensitive to pupils' needs, suggestions, questions, 
and planning to determine specific details. An example of 
this is the situation in which the teacher announces the 
topic for study and then lets the students plan how the 
topic should be attacked. Another example is a class 
discussion period in which a teacher-assigned subject is 
discussed but where control over the content and activities 
of the assignment is in the pupils’ direction. Still an- 
other situation of this type is one in which the teacher 
makes j general assignment, and students study whatever 
material they feel applies to the assignment. 

{.ode 4. - Pupil control - teacher participation in con- 
trol of instruction. This code is used for a time inter- 
val during which the students have almost complete con- 
trol of the learning situation, and the teacher is merely 
acting as one of the group. This applies to a pure ac- 
tivity-type program in which the pupils are choosing 
their own activities and proceeding as they see fit, with 
only occasional guidance from the teacher. It also ap- 
plies to a period in a more traditional type school in 
which the pupils are given control of the class. For 
Instance, Code 4 is used if some pupil spontaneously 
suggests that the class have a party, provide a Christ- 
mas basket for a poor family, or some similar activity, 
and then the teacher lets them proceed with implementing 
the suggestion. 

Code 5. - Pupil control - no teacher participation in con- 
trol of instruction. This code applies to all situations 
of extreme pupil control, with no participation by the 
teacher. The pupils, of course, never have complete con- 
trol, for at any time it may be a teacher's decision to 
permit students more or less Independent choices on what 
they do. This is frequently the case at "recess", where 
there Is no organized or supervised activity. Although 
recess is not covered in classroom observation, similar 
situations sometimes occur In classrooms. An example is 
more or less "free activity" of a class preparing for a 
Christmas play or a dramatization in connection with the 
study of literature. 



SCHEDl'LE B 



This part of the schedule is recorded alternately with every two 
of schedule A time periods. When one of the listed behaviors is ob- 
served during the Interval the observer circles the corresponding 
numeral In the positive or negative box on the score sheet. Circle 
unlv once for any given behavior during a time period. 
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For pupil behaviors (sections A and C) a behavior Is recorded 
only when It Is very obvious and for at least half of the class. 

That is, when everyone would agree that a majority (half) the students 
were "eager" because of their remarks, that the remarks were "courte- 
ous” or "rude", etc. It should be emphasized that theBe are extreme 
behaviors. Should there be any doubt about an occurence none should 
be circled. Furthermore, these behaviors are mutually exclusive. It 
Is not possible to circle both a negative and positive numeral. For 
example the options In BA. Pupil-Teacher are +1, "Responded eagerly" 
or -l, "Were reluctant to respond" or neither . Items cannot be ob- 
served which cancel each other out. 



The score tor schedule B is the average difference. This is ob- 
tained by dividing the difference s-:ore obtained by totaling the posi- 
tive and negative tallies by the number of time intervals observed. A 
negative score is thus possible. 






A. Pupil Interest (Pupil-Toacher Relationship ) 

Positive Negative 

(Discuss ion) 



? 



I | 
yt 1 * 



* 



* 



I, Respond eagerly. 

Hake courteous remarks to 
teacher. 

J. Receive teacher criticism 
in a positive manner. 

(Work-Period) 

4. Work intently with little 

sign of attention wandering. 

1, Promptly take part in 
activities. 



1. Reluctant to respond, do 
not volunteer. 

2. Make rude remarks to 
teacher. 

3. Are negative or lrrltabla In 
response to teacher criticism. 

4. Are restless, gaze about, 
doodle, day-dream, whisper. 

5. Slowly take part in 
activities . 




rupll-Pupll Relationship 
Positive 



Negat ive 



1. Children refer (verbal or 
non-verbal) positively to 
success of others. 

2. Children help each other. 

3. Children accept without cosment 
(or any other overt action) dif- 
ferences In Individual capability 
or response. 

4. Children express appreciation of 
classmates unusual or different 
response. 



1. Children refer negatively to 
success of others. 

2. Children are reluctant to 
help each other. 

3. Children make fun of or speak 
about others because of dif- 
ference In capability of re- 
sponse. 

4. Children make derisive comments 
or laugh at unusual and differ- 
ent responses of classmates. 
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8. Teacher-Pup t 1 Relationship 



It Is Important to note that the teacher response to pupils ap- 
plies not only In discussion situations but also In work periods. If 
the teacher Ignores the children during the work period busying him- 
self at his desk or on some project unrelated to what children are 



doing, 


negative score 1-3) would be tallied. 




Po- 


ijtlve 


Negative 


1. 


Teacher responds positively 
to pupil contributions. 


l. 


Teacher responds abruptly 
and negatively to pupil 
contributions . 




Teacher uses "we" approach 
in talking to children. 


2. 


Teacher uses "i" approach 
In talking to children. 


3* 


Teacher is attentive to pupil 
remarks or questions..*^ 


3. 


Teacher speaks to other chil- 
dren, cuts off child speaking 
or is otherwise Inattentive. 


u . 


Teacher asks opinion of chil- 
dren not volunteering inform- 
ation (not raising hands for 
help or to give information). 


4. 


Teacher acts upon the advice 
of a few children - not in- 
volving most in the discus- 
sion. 



II. feaclier Group Approach 



It should be noted that some items in this section refer to "phases" 
or a section of the lesson being observed. 



Posit i vc 



Negative 



1. Teacher builds and sustains 
pupil interest. 

• Materials are ready for im- 
mediate use.*-''' 

1. Children arc actively involved 
at high’ point of Interest. 

4. Teacher concludes the lesson or 
phase while interest still holds. 



1. Teacher does not build and 
sustain pupil interest. 

2. Materials are not ready for 
immediate use. 

3. Children arc actively in- 
volved at a point after in- 
terest is at its peak. 

4. Conclusion of lesson or phase 
s comes after children appear to 

be restless. 



SCHEDIJU: c 

8. Teacher Encouragement of Unusual Responses 



Record here the tally of times the teacher encourages un- 
usual responses. Record a tally mark at any time during the ob- 
servation it occurs. Encouragement may be verbal or non-verbal 
(i.e., smiling or laughing appreciatively). It should be noted 
that unusual responses may be either of a direct or Indirect type 
and the teacher encouragement may also be direct or indirect. 
Examples of direct encouragement of direct, unusual responses 
are: "That was a very good answer, George, it was an idea no 

one else thought of!"; "Can we have some original ideas?"; 

"Let’s see how many new ways we can think of for doing this." 
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The observer must beware of teacher use of sarcasm and record 
only obviously genuine teacher encouragement of unusual re- 
sponses. In the case In which the teacher has asked for un- 
usual responses and then rewards these responses with brief 
comments such as "good", "fine", or a smile or nod of the 
head, these brief rewards In this context would also be 
tallied as encouragement of unusual responses. An example 
of Indirect unusual responses would be a situation in which 
a child produces an unusual response in the midst of a dis- 
cussion or situation in which usual responses are the norm 
and the teacher approves of his unusual response and rewards 
him positively for It In an indirect manner rather than squelch- 
ing this response. For example, the class might be discussing 
current events and the child might make an unusual suggestion 
about solving an International problem. The teacher could re- 
ward this response by approving of It. 
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Classtion Creativity Observation Schedule (CCOS) 

T «« h « r Crade 

Observer Date Prom 

. Total Minutes 



Total Score 



Schedule A. 



A. Motivational Climate 
C. Divergency 
0. Initiative In Control 



Schedule B. 



« , 10 .. 11 , 13 



Ul. 



Tnr . 



_Av«r i 



(Pupil behaviors) ^ ^ 

r- 2 — -fi 9 12 15 Tot. Aver. 



A. Pupil Interest (Oise.) 

1. Reap. Eagerly - Reluc. Reap. ♦ 

2. Court. Resp. - Rude Reap. 

3. Red. Crit. Pose - Neg. Resp. to Crlt - 


■> 

1 2 
3 A 
5 


0 

1 2 
3 A 
5 


... ? 

1 2 
3 A 
5 

L 


...1Z 
1 2 
3 A 
5 


i 


■ 


Aver . 

/' 

/ 

/ 


(Work-period) 

A. Wk. Intently - Restless, etc. 

5. Prompt pert. - Slowly part. 


1 2 
3 A 
5 


1 2 
3 A 
5 


1 2 
3 A 
5 


1 2 
3 A 
5 


KH 




C. Pupil-Pupil 

1. Ref. pos. other - Ref, neg. other +■ 

2. Help ea. other - Relu. help oth. 


SI 


0 


IS 


1 2 
3 A 


0 


■ 


/ 

0 

/ 

✓ 


3. Accep. dlff. - Fun. dlff. 

A. Exp. appr. unu. - Deri, of unusual - 


m 


EB 


m 


1 2 
3 A 


m 


■ 



(Teacher behaviors) 



B. Teacher-Pupil 


■ 


mt 






■ 


■ 


i : 


1. Resp. pos. - Resp. neg. A abru. 


ill 


SI 




1 2 




i ' 




2. "We" appro. - "I" appro. + 


rfi 


rfi 




3 A 


o i 




r_d 


3. Attn, t pup. - lnatten. to pupil — 




MMI 






SAI 




/ 


A. Attn, n-voie - Dn ask rv-vol. 


1 2 


eh 


1 2 


Kia 




■ 


/ 

/ 


• 


3 A 


to 


3 A 


KB 




■ 




D. Teacher Group Approach 


ESI 




to 


m n 


KB 


m 




1. Build A Sust. lnt.- Does not Build + 


rtf 




rfi 


Hi 






/ 


A Sust. Int. — 


MM 






mm 


mmi 




/ 


2. Mat. ready - Mat. n-ready 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


m 


KB 


■| 




3. Ch. Inv. HPnt. - Ch. lnv. after HP- 


HI 


3 A 


3 A 


3 A 


ill 


HOB? 1 




A. Cone. wh. Inter. - Cone. aft. Inter. 


u 






KH 


H 


ii 


/ 

/ 



Schedule C. (tally as occur) 



8. Teacher Encouragement of Unusual Responses 

T * ll P Total 

(Revision A/18/69 - Copyright 1969, David A. Denny) 24 
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Dlvldend 

1 

2 
] 

4 

5 

fa 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

1J 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

21 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 



11 

12 

11 

14 

15 



QUICK COMPUTATION TABLE 
Divisors 

3* 5 6 7 8 



.500 


.331 


.250 


.200 


1.000 


.667 


.500 


.400 


1.500 


1.000 


.750 


.600 


2.000 


1.333 


1.000 


.800 


2.500 


1.667 


1.250 


1.000 


1.000 


2.000 


1.500 


1.200 


1.500 


2.311 


1.750 


1.400 


4.000 


2.667 


2.000 


1.600 


4.500 


3.000 


2.250 


1.800 


5.000 


1.333 


2.500 


2.000 


5.500 


1.667 


2.750 


2.200 


6.000 


4.000 


3.000 


2.400 


6.500 


4.131 


3.250 


2.600 


7.000 


4.667 


1.500 


2.800 


7.500 


5.000 


3.750 


3.000 


8.000 


5.333 


4.000 


3.200 


8.500 


5.667 


4.250 


3.400 


9.000 


6.000 


4.500 


3.600 


9.500 


6.333 


4.750 


3.800 


10.000 


6.667 


5.000 


4.000 


10.500 


7.000 


5.250 


4.200 


11.000 


7.313 


5.500 


4.400 


11.500 


7.667 


5.750 


4.600 


12.000 


8.000 


6.000 


4.800 


12.500 


8.333 


6.250 


5.000 


13.000 


8.667 


6.500 


5.200 


13.500 


9.000 


6.750 


5.400 


14.000 


9.333 


7.000 


5.600 


14.500 


9.667 


7.250 


5.800 


15.000 


10.000 


7.500 


6.000 


15.500 


10.333 


7.750 


6.200 


16.000 


10.667 


8.000 


6.600 


16.500 


11.000 


8.250 


6.600 


17.000 


11.333 


' 8.500 


6.800 


17.500 


11.667 


8.750 


7.000 



.167 


.141 


.12S 


.111 


.333 


.286 


.250 


.222 


.500 


.429 


.375 


.333 


.667 


.571 


.500 


.444 


.833 


.714 


.625 


.556 


1.000 


.857 


.750 


.667 


1.167 


1.000 


.875 


.778 


1.333 


1.143 


1.000 


.889 


1.500 


1.286 


1.125 


1.000 


1.667 


1.429 


1.250 


1.111 


1.833 


1.571 


1.375 


1.222 


2.000 


1.714 


1.500 


1.333 


2.167 


1.857 


1.625 


1.444 


2.333 


2.000 


1.750 


1.556 


2.500 


2.141 


1.875 


1.667 


2.667 


2.286 


2.000 


1.778 


2.833 


2.429 


2.125 


1.889 


3.000 


2.571 


2.250 


2.000 


3.167 


2.714 


2.375 


2.111 


3.333 


2.857 


2.500 


2.222 


1.500 


3.000 


2.625 


2.333 


3.667 


3.143 


2.750 


2.444 


3.813 


3.286 


2.875 


2.556 


4.000 


3.429 


3.000 


2.667 


4.167 


3.571 


3.125 


2.778 


4.333 


3.714 


3.250 


2.889 


4.500 


3.875 


3.375 


3.000 


4.667 


4.000 


3.500 


3.111 


4.883 


4.143 


3.625 


3.222 


5.000 


4.286 


3.750 


3.333 


5.167 


4.429 


3.875 


3.444 


5.333 


4.571 


4.000 


3.556 


S. 500 


4.714 


4.125 


3.667 


5.667 


4.857 


4.250 


3.778 


5.833 


5.000 


4.375 


3.889 
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DlvlJend 

I 2 3 



36 


16.000 


12.000 


37 


1H. 500 


12.333 


38 


19.000 


12.667 


39 


19.300 


13.000 


40 


20.000 


13.333 


41 


20.500 


13.667 


42 


21.000 


14.000 


4) 


21.5C0 


14.333 


44 


22.000 


14.667 


45 


22.500 


15.000 


46 


22.000 


15.333 


47 


2 3.5C0 


15.667 


48 


24.000 


16.000 


-.9 


24.500 


16. 333 


so 


25.000 


16.667 



Divisors 



4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


4.000 


7.200 


6.000 


5.143 


4.500 


9.250 


7.400 


6.167 


5.286 


4.625 


9.500 


7.600 


6.333 


5.429 


4.750 


9.750 


7.800 


6.500 


5.571 


4.875 


10.000 


8.000 


6.667 


5.714 


5.000 


10.250 


8.200 


6.833 


5.857 


5.125 


10.500 


8.400 


7.000 


(.000 


5.250 


10.750 


8.600 


7.167 


6.143 


5.375 


11.000 


8.800 


7.333 


6.286 


5.500 


11.250 


9.000 


7.500 


6.429 


5.623 


11.500 


9.200 


7.667 


6.571 


5.750 


11.750 


9.400 


7.833 


6.714 


5.875 


12.000 


9.000 


8.000 


6.857 


6.000 


12.250 


9.800 


8.167 


7.00u 


6.125 


12.500 


10.000 


8.333 


7.143 


6.250 
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4.000 

4.111 

4.222 

4. 333 

4.444 

4.336 
4.667 
4.778 
4. 889 

3.000 

3.111 

5.222 

5.333 

5.444 
5.556 
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